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CHF. tothe.throne. He was great - grandſon of Margaret, eldet 
hogs Gughter of Henry VII. and, on the failure of the male- 
— his hereditary right remained unqueſlionable. If 


e, had appeared fo evident to Elizabeth, that, cen 
eee, and at ie princes, hoſe ener 


. 


Z ²˙¹ümü VU 


1 


— 
human afirs, had == 
titude of courtiers, and levity of the people. 1603. 

As viftory abroad, and tranquillity at home, had at- 1 
tended inen, the Jeft the nation in ſuch flouriſh- 
ing circumſtances, that her ſucceſſor polleſſed every ad- 
vantage, except that of comparifon with her illuftrious 
name, when he mounted the throne of England. The ru trat. 
king's journey from Edinburgh to London, immediately 22m of 
afforded to the inquiſitive ſome circumftances of com- 
pariſon, which even the natural partiality in favour of 
their new ſovereign could not interpret to his advan- 
tage. As he paſſed along, all ranks of men flocked about 
him, from every quarter ; allured by intereſt of curiofity. 
mations which refounded from all fides ; and every one 

could remember how the affability and popular manners 

of their queen diſplayed themſelves, amidſt ſuch con- 
| courſe and exultation of her ſubjects. But James, though 
ſociable and familiar with his friends and courtiers, hated 
the buſile of a mixt multitude; and though far from 
dilliting flattery, yet was he fill fonder of 
and caſe. He iſſued therefore a proclamation, forbidding 
this reſort of people, on pretence of the ſcarcity of pro- 
Viſions, and other inconveniencics, which, he faid, would 
neceſſarily attend it 

Hz was not, however, infenſble to the great flow of 
affection which appeared in his new ſubjects;; and bei 
malt of an affeRionate temper, he ſeems to have bern 
in haſte to make them ſome return of kindneſs and good 
offices. To this motive, probably, we are to aſcribe that 
profuſion of titles, which was obſerved in the beginning 
= Us reign; when, in fix weeks time after his entrance 


» Kennet, ps Gia, | 
—_— into 
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ener into the kingdom, he is computed to have beſtowed 


frugality of honours, as well as of money, had formerly 
been repined at, it began now to be valued and eſteemed: 


theſe been confined entirely to their own nation, | 

„ _— and inclination than by the rules 

nr 
his Scottiſh courtiers ; whoſe impatience and im- 
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les 

<4 dation of Cecil's credit; and while all his former aflo- 
_ ciates, Sir Walter Raleigh, lord Grey, lord Cobham, 
—_ 

fs 

earl 

me, 

the 

| he 

& as of ambaſſadors from almoſt all the princes and 

iſeſt Europe, in order to congratulate him on his acceſſion, 


and to form with him new treaties and alliances. Be- 
mmm” 
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C14”. fide miniſters from Venice, Denmark, the Palatinate ; 
—— Henry Frederic of Naſfau, affifted by Barnevelt the pen- 
3603 fhonary of Holland, was ambaſſador from the fiates of the 
United Provinces. Aremberg was fent by archduke 
Albert; and Taxis was expedited in a little time from 
Spain. But he who moſt excited the attention of the 
public, both on account of his own merit and that of 
his maſter, was the marqueſs of Roſni, afterwards duke 
of Sully, prime minifter and favourite of Henry IV. of 
France. | | 
State of Wuns the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria devolved 
Europe. on Philip II. all Eurepe was firuck with terror, left the 
power of a family, which had been raiſed by fortune, 

ſhould now be carried to an immeaſurable height, by the 
wiſdom and conduct of this monarch. But never were 
apprehenſions found in the event to be more groundleſs. 
Slow without prudence, ambitious without enterprize, 
falſe without deceiving any body, and refined without any 
true judgment; ſuch was the character of Philip, and 
ſuch the character, which, during his life-time, and after 
his death, be imprefſed on the Spaniſh councils. Re- 
volted or depopulated provinces, diſcontented or indolent 
lying in every climate of the globe, preſented to Philip 
III. a weak prince, and to the duke of Lerma, a miniſter 
weak and odious. But though military difciplice, which 
ſtin remained, was what alone gave fome appearance of 
nie and vigour to that languiſhing body; yet fo great 
| that the reduction of the houſe of Auſtria was the object 
of men's yows, throughout all the ſtates of Chriſtendom. 
It was not perceived, that the French empire, now unitedin 
domeſtic peace, and governed by the moſt heroic and moſt 
—— INE DNCFIE WER 
of 
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northern crowns ; in order to attack the Auſtrian domi- 
nions on every ſide, and depreſs the exorbitant power of 
that ambitious family *. But the genius of the Engliſh 


love of peace was his ruling paſſion ; and it was his pecu- 
Jar felicity, that the conjunctures of the times rendered 


| the fame objett, which was agreeable to him, in the 


higheſt defree advantageous to his people, = 
Taz French ambaſſador, therefore, was obliged to 
depart from theſe extenfive views, and to concert with 


Provinces : Nor was this object altogether without its 
difficulties. The king, before his acceffion, had enter- 
tained ſcruples with regard to the revolt of the Low- 
Countries; and being commonly open and fincere*, he 
had, on many occakons, gone fo far as to give to the 
Dutch the appellation of rebels* : But having con- 
he found their attachment to that republic fo ſtrong, and 
their opinion of common intereſt fo eſtabliſhed, that he 
was obliged to facrifice to politics his ſenſe of juſtice; a 
quality which, even when erroneous, is reſpectable as 
well as race in a monarch. He therefore agreed with 
Roſai to ſupport ſecretly the flates-general, in concert 
with the king of France; left their weakneſs and deſpair 
Gould oblige them to ſubmit to their old maſter. "The 
articles of the treaty were few and fimple. It was flipu- 
lated, that the two kings ſhould allow the Dutch to levy 
forces in their reſpective dominions ; and ſhould under- 


© Sully's Memoirs. | f La Boderie, vol. &. pe 320% 
5 Winwood, vob. iis pe $5 
34 h . hand 


James the means of providing for the ſafety of the United 
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292 * band remit to that republic the ſum of 1,400,000 livres 
— year for the pay of theſe forces : That the whole fum 
2603 ſhould be advanced by the king of France ; but that the 
third of it ſhould be dedufied from the debt due by him 
to queen Elizabeth. And if the Spaniard attacked either 
of the princes, they agreed to afift each other; Henry 
with a force of ten thouſand men, James with that of 
concluded by James, during the courſe of his reign, 
„ ada tad 

his minifters*. 
Ralcizh's nne and de- 
* „de with which the nation was bleſt, nothing could de 
more ſurpriſing than the diſcovery of a conſpiracy to fub- 
vert the and to fix on the throne Arabella 


remains fill myſterious in this conſpiracy z and hiftory 
can give us no clue to unravel it. Watſon and Clarkes 
two catholic priefls, were accuſed of the. plot: Lord 
Gren, a puritan: Lord Cobham; a thoughtlefs man, of 
no fixt principle : And Six Walker Raleigh, ſuſpected to 
be of that philoſophical ſe, who were then extremely 
lation of free-thinkers : Together with theſe, Mr. Broke, 


_ unite men of ſuch diſcordant principles in ſo dangerous 
a combination ; what end they propoſed, or what meang 
proportioned to an undertaking of this natute, has never 
yet been explained, and cannot cafily be imagined. As 
Raleigh, Grey, and Cobham were commonly believed, 
after the queen's death, to have oppoſed proclaiming the 


- ks * 7 * , Wo * * = 1 


government, | 
Stuart, a near relation of the king's by the family of Lenox, 


years 
| — Memoirs, that Rakigh feretly 
efered his fervices to the French awbailader ; and we 
may thence preſume, that, meeting with a repulſe from 
that quarter, he had recourſe, for the ſame unwarrantable 
purpoſes, to the Flemiſh miniſter. Such a conjecture 
we are now enabled to form; but it muſt be confeſſed, 
_ that, on his trial, there appeared no proof of this tranſ- 
e 
"his condemnation. He was accuſed by Cobham alone, 
in & fadden fit of paſſion, upon hearing that Raleigh, 
when examined, had pointed out ſome circumſtances, by 
0 


rieker ert 


I Stave Trials, p. 280. 28 edit. Winwood, vol. k p. 5. 21. fk No- 
vember ug. ͤ December, „ » Wieweod, 
vol, ü. p. 21. 
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ena P. This accuſation Cobham afterwards retrafied ; and foon 
b retrafted his retraGtation. Vet upon the written 


1803. 


out on Raleigh ſuch groſs abuſe, as may be deemed a 


ing to his heart's content. He was employed in dictating 


evidence of this fingle witneſs, 2 man of no honour or 
underſtanding, and fo contradictory in his teſtimony ; 
not confronted with Raleigh ; not ſupported by any con- 


_ curring circumſtance; was that great man, contrary to 


all law and equity, found guilty by the jury. His name 


was at that time extremely odious in England;; and every 


man was pleaſed to give ſentence againſt the capital ene- 
my of Eſſex, the favourite of the people. 

Sm Edward Coke, the famous lawyer, then attorney- 
general, manaped the cauſe for the crown, and threw 


an ſome 
monſter, viper, and ſpider of hell, are the terms which 


the kingdom, who was under trial for life and fortune, 
and who defended himſelf with „2 ads 


courage. | 
Tur next occupation of the king was entirely accord- 


magiſterially to an aſſembly of divines concerning points 
of faith and diſcipline, and in receiving the applauſes of 


had induced him to call a conference at Hampton-court, 
on pretence of finding expedients, which might reconcile 
both parties. 


 Fnovcn the ſeverities of Elizabeth towards the ca- 
tholics had much weakened that party, whoſe genius 


was oppoſite to the prevailing ſpirit of the nation; like ſe- 
# Stuce Trials, uſt edit. p. 276, 277. 132, 


7 _  verities 


on the manners of the age. Traitor, 


he employs againſt one of the moſt illuftrious men of 
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JAMES IL 


verities had had fo Rule influence on the puritans, who e 


T2 


HAF. 
XIV. 


were encouraged by that ſpirit, that no leſs than ſev enn 
hundred and fifty clergymen of that party figned a peti- 9% 


tion to the king on his acceſſion ; and many more ſeemed 
willing to adhere to it”. They all hoped that James, 
having received his education in Scotland, and havi 
ſometimes profeſſed an attachment to the church eſta- 
bliched there, would at leaſt abate the rigour of the laws 
enacted in ſupport of the ceremonies, and againſt puritans ; 
if he did not ſhow more particular grace and encourage- 
ment to that ſet. But the king's diſpoſition had taken 
firongly a contrary biaſs. The more he knew the puri- 
tanical clergy, the lefs favour he bore to them. He had 
remarked in their Scottiſh brethren a violent turn towards 
republicaniſm, and a zealous attachment to civil liberty ; 
principles nearly allied to that religious enthuſiaſm, with 
which they were aftuated. He had found, that being 
moltly perſons of low birth, and mean education, the 
ſame Jofty pretenſions, which attended them in their fa- 
miliar addreſſes to their Maker, of whom they believed 
themſelves the peculiar favourites, induced them to uſe 
the utmoſt freedoms with theic earthly fovereign. In 
both capacities, of monarch and of theologian, he had 


poſed to ſhow him ; whilſt they controuled his commands, 
diſpated his tenets, and, to his face, before the whole 
people, cenſured his conduct and behaviour. If he had 
ſubmitted to the indignity of courting their favour, he 
treaſured up, on that account, the ſtronger reſentment 
againſt them, and was determined to make them feel, in 


Scottiſſa nobility, he retained no ill-will to that order; or 
rather ſhowed them favour aad kindneſs in England, 


 Þ Fuller, hook 10. Culler, AK e 


their turn, the weight of his authority. Though he bad 


beyond 
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ſumed over him, was what his monarchical pride could 
never thoroughly digeſt a. 

Hz dreaded likewiſe the popularity, ** 
this order of men in both kingdoms. As uſeleſs auſteri- 
ties and ſelf-denial are imagined, in many religions, to 
render us acceptable to a benevolent Being who created 
us ſolely for happineſs, James remarked, that the ruſtic 
ſeverity of theſe clergymen, and of their whole ſect, had 
gs ond, lpthe oy2o of Rape, Ro mgmmmoes 
| of fanflity and virtue. Strongly inclined himſelf to 
mirth and wine and ſports of all kinds, he apprehended 
their cenſure for his manner of life, free and diſengaged. 
And, being thus averſe, from temper, as well as policy, 
to the ſe of 5+ rit.us, he was reſolved, if poſlible, to 
| prevent its far ther growth in England. 

Bur it was the character of James's councils, through- 
out his whole reign, that they were more wiſe and equi- 


table, in their end, than prudent and political in the 
means. Though juſtly ſenſible, that no part of civil ad- 


miniſtration required greater care or a nicer judgment 
than the conduct of religious parties; he had not per- 
ccived, that, in the fame proportion as this practical 
knowledge of theology is requiſite, the ſpeculative refine- 


ments in it are mean and even dangerous in a monarch. 
By entering zealouſſy into frivolous diſputes, James gave 


them an air of importance and dignity, which they could 
not otherwiſe have acquired; and being himſelf enliſted 
in the quarrel, he 922d 


| q James ventured to fay in his Baklicon Doron, publiſhed while he was 


in Scotland: © I preteſt before the great God, and fince } am here as upon 
my Teffament, it is no place for me to lie in, that ye ſhall never find with 
. greater ingratitude and more hes and vile 

than with theſe fanatic ſpirits : And ſuſfer not the principal of 
then to brook your land.“ ZE. Jon's Fork, þ> 253. 


ET EELMLMWOLLEMMASY T2. 


the ring in marriage, the uſe of the ſurplice, and the bow- 
ing at the name of Jeſus. Theſe were the mighty queſ- Conference 
tions, which were ſolemnly agitated in the conference at *Mavpwer 


OO ROO RN RY | oe Re iow 
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tempt and ridicule, the only proper method of appeafing e g. * 
it. The church of Engalnd had not yet abandoned the 
rigid doctrines of grace and predeſtination : The puri- 180g. 


tans had not yet ſeparated themſelves from the 
ſubjeAs of diſpute were concerning the crofs in 


Tas pmizms were 96 to com- 
plain of a partial and unfair management of the diſpute; 


2s if the ſearch after truth were in any degree the object 
of ſuch conferences, and acandid indifference, fo rare even 
ever be expected among princes and prelates, in a theols- 
gical controverly. The king, it muſt be confeſſed, from 
the beginning of the conference, ſhowed the ſtrongeſt 


few alterations 


Ir had frequently been the practice of the puritans to 


form certain aſſemblies, which they called prophoſing: ; 


* © Buller's Ecclefiat, Hiſtory, 5s Keane, p, 66. 
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eng.“ where alternately, as moved by the ſpirit, they diſplayed 
S prayers and exhortations, and raiſed their 
2604. own cathuſtaſn, as well as that of their audience, to 
the higheſt pitch, from that ſocial contagion, which has 
ſo mighty an influence on holy fervours, and from the 
mutual emulation, which aroſe in thoſe trials of 
eloquence. Such dangerous ſocieties had been ſuppreſſed 
by Elizabeth; and the miniſters in this conference mo- 


If yeu aim af a Scottiſh preſbytery, it agrees as well with mo- 
narchy as Gad and the devil. There Jack and Tom and 
Will and Dick fall meet and cenfare me and my council. 
Therefore I reiterate my former ſpeech : Le Roi &aviſera. 
Stay, I fre, for one ſeven years before you demand ; and 
then, if you find me grow purſie and fat, I may perchance 


and give me work enaugh*. Such were the political con- 

Tun next aſſembly, in which James diſplayed his learn- 
ing and cloquence, was one that ſhowed more ſpirit of 
liberty than appeared among his biſhops and theologians. 


—_ OE ready to aflemble ; being fo - 


long delayed on account of the plague, which had broken 
out in London, and raged to ſuch a degree, that above 
| 20,000 perſons are computed to have died of it in a year ; 
though the city contained at that time little more than 
150,000 inhabitants. 
Tuns ſpeech which the king made on opening the 
parliament, fully diſplays his character, and proves him 
to have poſſeſſed more knowledge and better parts, than 
prudence or any juſt ſenſe of decorum and propriety». 


1 | © Fuller's EeckGult Hitory, —=—= * K. James's Werkby po 47s 4859 80- 
1 | Journ 22d March, 2603, 3 
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bearken unto you. For that government will keep me in breath, 
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whole courſe of his reign. 
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ance either in ſtyle or matter ; it wants that 


to the great council of the nation. It contains, how- 
ever, a remarkable ſtroke of candor, where he confeſſes 
his too great facility in yielding to the ſolicitations of 
fuitors*: A fault, which he promiſes to correct, but 
which adhered to him, and diſtreſſed him, during the 


Tu firſt bufinefs, in which the commons were en- 
gaged, was of the utmoſt importance to the preſervation 
of their privileges ; and neither temper nor reſolution 
were wanting in their conduct of it. 


Is former periods of the Englih goverament, the 


of the conſtitution, that little attention had been given, 
either by the crown, the people, or the houſe itſelf, to 
the choice and continuance of the members. It had 
— chancellor to exert = diſcretionary autho- 
rity of iſſuing new writs to ſupply the place of any 


members, whom he judged incapable of attending, either 


on account of their employment, their ſickneſs, or other 
impediment. This practice gave that miniſter, and con- 
ſequently the prince, an unlimited power of modeling at 
pleaſure the repreſentatives of the nation; yet fo Mule 
jealouſy had it created, that the commons, of themſelves, 
without any court influence or intrigue, and contrary to 
fome former votes of their own, confirmed it in the 
twenty-third of Elizabeth . At that time, though ſome 


fickneſs, having now recovered their health, appeared in 
the houſe, and claimed their feat ; fuch was the 


of the chancellor, that, merely out of reſpect to him, 


| BK, James's Works, pe 495- 4996 7 Joun, January 19, 198 


houſe of commons was of fo ſmall weight in the balance 


members, whoſe places had been ſupplied on account of | 


25 


Thangh fow goututtens of the age forpals this profermy- © B.& F- 
brevity and reſerve, which becomes a king in his addreſſes "= 


8 4 " 
—— — — aley . Py N , * | 
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there was no Vacancy, and a controverſy arifng upon 


forming them, that it were impertinent for them to deal 
in ſuch matters. Theſe queſtions, ſhe faid, belonged 


" — 5b, 2580. See farther D*Ewes, 5. 430 
| 2 
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C H AP. his ſentence was adhered to, and the new members were 


L=——— continued in their places. Here a moſt dangerous prero- 
26g gative was conferred on the crown: But to ſhow the 


genius of that age, or rather the channels in which power 
rity ; infomuch that two days afterwards, the chancellor, 
of himſelf, reſigned it back to the commons, and gave 
them power to judge of a particular vacancy in their 
the end of the ſeſſion, the commons were fo little alarmed 
at the precedent, that, though they re-admitted ſome old 
members, whoſe feats had been vacated, on account of 
ſentence, in inftances where the diſtemper appeared to 
have been dangerous and incurable*®. Nor did they 


proceed any farther, in vindication of their privileges, 


than to vote, that during the fitting of parlament, there do 
not, at any time, any writ go out for dan or returning 
any member withoat the warrant of the houſe. In Eliza- 
beth's reign we may remark, and the reigns preceding, 
ſefons of parliament were not uſually the twelfth part fo 


lung as the vacations ; and during the latter, the chan- 


cellor's power, if he pleaſed to exert it, was confirmed, 
at leaſt left, by this vote, as unlimited and unreſtrained as 


Ever. 


Ins a ſubſequent parliament, the abſolute authority of 
the queen was exerted in a manner ſtill more open; and 
began for the firſt time to give alarm to the commons. 


New writs having been iſſued by the chancellor, when 


that incident ; the queen ſent a meſſage to the houſe, in- 


only 
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enly to the chancellor ; and the had appointed him to 5 
confer with the judges, in order to ſettle all diſputes with BY 
regard to elections. The commons had the courage, a =— 
few days after, to vote, * That it was 2 moſt perilous 
* precedent, where two knights of a county were duly 
< elefied, if any new writ ſhould iſſue out for a ſecond 
* cletion, without order of the houſe itſelf ; that the 
* diſcuſling and adjudging of this and fuch like differ- 
| < ences belonged only to the-houſe; and that there 
* ſhould be no meſſage ſent to the lord chancellor, not 
« ſo much as to enquire what he had done in the matter, 
c becauſe it was conceived to be a matter derogatory to 
< the power and privilege of the houſe *.” This is the 
mentary liberty, which occurs during the reign of that 
princeſs. 
OvuTLaws, whether on account of debts or crimes, 
had been declared by the judges * incapable of enjoying 
| a feat in the houſe, where they muſt themſelves be law- 
givers ; but this opinion of the judges had been frequently 
over-ruled. I find, however, in the caſe of Vaughan, 
who was queſtioned for an outlawry, that, having proved 
all his debts to have been contracted by furetiſhip, and to 
allowed, on account of theſe favourable circumſtances, 
to keep his feat: Which plainly ſuppoſes, that, other 
lawry *. 


Wren 


a IFEwes, p» 397+ | b 39 R. . © Journ. Feb. $, 2530. 
_ © In a ſubſequent parliament, that of the 35th of the queen, the commons, 
aſter great dedate, exprefoly voted, that « perſon outlawed might be eleftcd 
D'Ewes, p. gr. But as the matter had been much conteſted, the king 
might think the vote of the houſe no law, and might efteem his own de- 
cifion of more weight than theirs. We may alſo ſuppoſe that he was not 
— — 6ͤ— ---—< 
Vos. VI. 
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Wun James fummoned this parliament, he iſſued 2 


Lone proclamation * ; in which, among many general advices, 


1604. 


which, like a kind tutor, he beſtowed on his people, he 
irifly enjoins them not to chuſe any outlaw for their 
repreſentative. And he adds ; If any perſon take upon him 
the place of Inight, citizen, or burgeſs, not being duly clefied, 
according to the laws and flatutes in that behalf provided, and 
according to the purgert, ect, and true meaning of this a 
proclamation, then every perſon ſo offending to be fined or im 
prifened for the ſame. A proclamation here was plainly 
put on the fame footing with a law, and that in fo delicate 
2a point as the right of elections: Moſt alarming cir- 
cumftances, had there not been reaſon to believe, that 
this meaſure, being entered into fo carly in the king's 
than from any ſerious deſign of invading the privileges of 
parliament f. 

Sm Francis Goodwin was choſen member for the 
county of Bucks ; and his return, as uſual, was made in- 
to chancery. The chancellor, pronouncing him an out- 
law, vacated his feat, and iſſued writs for a new election . 


Sir John Forteſcue was choſen in his place by the county: 


But the firſt act of the houſe was to reverſe the chancel- 


the houſe as a great abuſe. 
© Jan. 13, rx60q. Rymer, tom. i. . 562, 1 
1 The duke of Sully tells us, that it was a maxim of James, that no prince, 
in the fi: & year of his reign, ſhould begin any conkderable undertaking: A 
maxim reaſonable in itſelf, and very ſuitable to his cautious, nat to ſay timid 


' charater. The facility with which he departed from this pretenfen, is 


another proof that his meaning was innocent, But had the privileges of 
parliament been at that time exatly aſcertained, or royal yower fully 
limited, could ſuch an imagination ever have been entcrtained by him, as 
to think that bis proclamations could regulate parliamentary cleQtions Þ 

t Winwoud, vol. it, p. 28, Ig. 
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_ the king's ſuggeſtion, the lords defired a conference on en Ar. 


the ſudjet; but were abſolutely refuſed by the com- 3 


leges*. The commons, however, agreed to make a re- 
monſtrance to the king by the mouth of their ſpeaker ; 


by form made into chancery, yet the ſole right of judg- 
ing with regard to elections belonged to the houſe itſelf, 


not to the chancellor *. James was not ſatisfied, and or- 


in which they maintained, that though the returns were 


* 


dered a conference between the houſe and the judges, whoſe 


opinion in this caſe was oppoſite to that of the commons. 
This conference, he faid, he commanded as an abſolute 
king z an epithet, we are apt to imagine, not very grate- 
ful to Engliſh ears, but one to which they had already 
been ſomewhat accuſtomed from the mouth of Elizabeth i. 
He added, That all their privileges were derived from his 
grant, and boyed they would not turn them againſt ; a 
ſentiment which, from her conduct, it is certain, 


bd = 


courtiers and miniſters, and the ſpring of 


Tus commons were in ſome perplexity. Their eyes 
were now opened, and they faw the conſequences of that 


» Journ. 26th March, 2604. + Journ, 24 April, 6 * See 


note [A} at ihe end of the volume. 


„J 2g:k March, gth arri, 2604. 
C 2 | Fr 


* Cannden, in Kennet, p. 575- 
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CHAP. „ tranſmit to our poſterity ". Another faid *, This may be 
E'Y* called @ quo warrants to ſeize all our liberties. A chancellor, 
260. added a third, by this courſe, may call a parkament conſyſling 
of what perſons be pleaſes. Huy ſuggeſtion, by any i. 
may be the cauſe of ſending @ new writ. I is came to this 
plain queſtion, Whether the chancery or parliament ought to 
have authority? 
| NoTwITHSTANDING this watchful ſpirit of liberty, 
which now appeared in the commons, their deference for 
majeſty was ſo great, that they appointed a committee to 
There the queſtion of law began to appear, in James's 
| eyes, a line more doubiful than he had hitherto ima- 
gined it ; and in order to extricate himſelf with fome 
honour, he propoſed that both Goodwin and Forteſcue 
ſhould be fet afide, and a writ be iflued, by warrant of 
te houſe, for a new cleftion. Goodwin gave his con- 
| ſent, and the commons embraced the expedient ; but in 
ſuch a manner, that, while they ſhowed their regard for 
the king, they ſecured for the future the free poſſeſſion 
of their ſeats, and the right which they claimed, of 
judging ſolely in their own elections and returns +. 
A rower like this, fo effential to the exerciſe of all 
il | their other powers, themſelves fo eſſential to public l- 
= berty, cannot fairly be deemed an encroachment in the 
1 commons ; but muſt be regarded as an inherent privilege, 
gence of ſome former parliaments had thrown upon it. 
Ax the fame time the commons, in the caſe of Sir 
Thomas Shirley, eftabliſhed their power of puniſhing, as 
well the perſons at whole ſuit any member is arreſted, as 
ſerting of this privilege admits of the ſame reflection 


+ Journ. goth March, 56 — © Ido ibid. # I.ibid. © See 
nate IBI thy end of the volume, —=—=* Journ, (th and 7th May, 1604. 
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well as pathetic expreffions, recommend to 
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CHAP. immediately appeared of 2 more free and independent 


city to perceive the alteration, nor ſufficient art and vi- 
gour to check it in its early advances. Jealous of regal, 
becauſe conſcious of little perſonal authority, he had 
eſtabliſhed within his own mind a ſpeculative ſyſem of 


_ abſolute government, which few of his ſubjefts, he be- 


any ſcruple to admit. On whichever fide he caſt his 
eye, every thing concurred to encourage his prejudices. 
When he compared himſelf with the other hereditary 
ſovereigns of Europe, he imagided, that as he bore the 
ſame rank, he was entitled to equal prerogatives ; not 
and the military force, by which their authority was 
ſupported, In England, that power, almoſt unlimited, 
which had been exerciſed for above 2 century, eſpecially 
during the late reign, he aſcribed folely to royal birth 
and title ; not to the prudence and ſpirit of the monarchs, 
nor to the conjunctures of the times. Even the oppoki- 
tion which he had ſtruggled with in Scotland encou- 


_ raged him fiill farther in his favourite notions ; while he 
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| belide yielded only ſeventeen thoufand *. Nay, the whole 


SAME SS L " 


SUCH were the oppoſite diſpoſitions of parliament and CHAP. 
prince, at the commencement of the Scottiſh line ; d.. 
poſitions juſt beginning to exiſt and to appear in the par- "= 
lament *, but thoroughly eſtabliſhed and openly avowed 
on the part of the prince. 

Tus ſpirit and judgment of the houſe of commons 
appeared, not only in defence of their own privileges, 
but alſo in their endeavour, though, at this time, in vain, 
to free trade from thoſe ſhackles, which the high exerted 
prerogative, and even, in this reſpect, the ill-judged ty- 
ranny of Elizabeth, had impoſed upon it. 

Janzs had already, of his own accord, called in and 
annulled all the numerous patents for monopolies which 
had been granted by his predeceſſor, and which extremely 
ſettered every ſpecies of domeſtic induftry : But the ex- 
clufive companies ftill remained ; another ſpecies of mo- 
nopoly, by which almoſt all foreign trade, except that 
to France, was brought into the hands of a few tapa- 
cious engroſſers, and all proſpect of future improvement 


in commerce was for ever facrificed to a little temporary 


| arbitrarily elected, had carried their privileges fo far, that 


almoſt all the commerce of England was centered in Lon- 
don ; and it appears, that the cuſtoms of that port amount- 
ed to 110,000l. a-year, while thoſe of all the kingdom 


trade of London was confined to about 200 citizens *, 
who were eaſily enabled, by combining among themſelves, 
to fix whatever price they pleaſed both to the exports and 
imports of the nation. The committee appointed to ex- 


| amine this enormous grievance, one of the greateſt which 


we read of in Englith ſtory, inſiſt on it. as 2 fact well 
known wowed, bewerer contrary w genes receives 


* Ser note [C] at the end of the volume. —* Journ, 23 May, 2604, 
® 1d. ibid. 
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_ wardſhips*, and to remove thoſe remains of the feudal 
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even during the moſt flouriſhing periods ; yet is this a 
conſequence which might naturally reſult from ſuch arbi- 
trary eſtabliſhments, at a time when the commerce of all 


he other nations of Europe except that of Scodand, a. 


Write the commons were thus attempting to give 
liberty to the trading part of the nation, they alſo endea- 
voured to free the landed property from the burthen of 


tenures, under which the nation ſtill aboured. A juft 


regard was ſhewn to the crown in the conduct of this 


affair ; nor was the remedy, fought for, conſidered as a 


matter of right, but merely of grace and favour. The 
profit which the king reaped, both from wards and from 


reſpite of homage, was eſtimated; and it was intended 


to compound for theſe prerogatives by a ſecure and inde- 
pendent revenue. But after ſome debates in the houſe, 


and ſome conferences with the lords, the affair was found | 


to contain more difficulties than could eafily, at that time, 

be ſurmounted ; and it was not then brought to any ca- 

eluſion. 

Tu fame fate attended an attempt of a like nature, 

to free the nation from the burthen of purveyance. This 
had been much abuſed by the purveyors” ; 

and the commons ſhewed ſome intention to offer the king 

fifty thouſand pounds a- year for the abolition of it. | 

 AnoTHER affair of the utmoſt conſequence was brought 

3 where the commons ſhewed a 


w A remonftrance from the Trinity-houſe, in 160, ſays, that in a little 
above twelve years, after 2588, the ſhipping and number of ſeamen in Eng- 
land decayed about a third. Angleſey's happy future ſtate of England, p. 128, 
from Sir Julius Carſar's Colleftions. See Journ. 2 May, 2604. 


| > Journ. 3 June, 1604. 93 
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greater ſpirit of independence than any true judgment of © ,. 
2 L N ä — 


the greateſt extremities, and required time to allay it. The 
more urgent the king appeared in promoting fo uſeful a 
meaſure, the more backward was the Engliſh parliament 
in concurring with him ; while they aſcribed his exceffive 
zeal, to that partiality, in favour of his ancient ſubjecta, 
of which they thought, that, on other occaſions, they 


miſkoners, in order to deliberate concerning the terms of 
a union; but without any power of making advances to- 
wards the eſtabliſhment of it *. 

Tun fame ſpirit of independence, and perhaps not 
better judgment, appeared in the houſe of commons, 
when the queſtion of ſupply was brought before them, by 
ſome members, attached to the court. In vain was it 
urged, that, though the king received a ſupply, which 


® Journ. 21 April, 1 May, 2604. Paeliamentary Hifory, vol. v, p. 91- 
? Jougns 7 June, 2604. Kennet, pe 673. | 8 
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© 9 4 F. had been voted to Elizabeth, and which had not been 


1604. with a debt contrafted by the queen, equal to the full 


collected before her death z yet he found it burthened 


mons by theſe topics ; and the majority appeared fully 
determined to refuſe all ſupply. The burthen of govern- 
And that very reaſon, which to us, at this diſtance, 


ſcem alſo to have been deſirous of reducing the crown to 
Kill farther neceflities, by their refuſing a bill, ſent down 
to them by the lords, for entailing the crown lands for 
ever on the king's beirs and fucceſſors >. The difhpanion, 
made by Elizabeth, had probably taught James the ne- 
ceſſity of this law, and ſhewn them the advantage of re- 
Ins order to cover a diſappointment with regard to ſupply, 


- 


| which might bear a bad confiruAion, both at home and 
| Þ Parliamentary Hit, rn 


n. Arran tt essere 
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abroad, James ſent a meſſage to the houſe*, in which he told e N 4 P. 
them, that he defired no ſupply ; and he was very — 

prorogued the parliament, not without diſcovering, in ha + 
ſpeech, viſible marks of diefen. Even fo early in 
gn, be fo reaſon to make public complaints of the 


> -, 
proofs of the violent animoſity. of the 


fays, that the houſe of commons was compoſes ody of puritans, vol. i. 
0. © Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 38, gg, 200. # Sea 
gate FD) at the end of the volume, - 5 Rymer, tom. wei. p. 535, Ke. 


.  monwealth, 


* 


XIV. 


perfeAly ſecure, during the latter years of the Spaniſh 
war, 


ed by queen Elizabeth. Archduke Albert had made 
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CHAP. monwealth, were never executed by the king ; and as* 
the Spaniards made no complaints on that head, it ap- 


Anders. 
to ratify the peace 3 and, on the part of England, the carl 
of Hertford was fent into the Low Countries for the 
fame 
into Spain. The train of the latter was numerous and 
ſplendid ; and the Spaniards, it is faid, were extremely 
furpriſed, when they beheld the blooming countenances 
and graceful appearance of the Engliſh, whom their bi- 
gotry, inflamed by the prieſts, had repreſented as ſo many 
Tuovcn England, by means of her naval force, was 


James ſhewed an impatience to put an end to hoſti- 
kties ; and foon after his acceſſion, before any terms of 
peace were concerted, or even propoſed, by Spain, he re- 
called all the letters of marque, which had been grant- 


ſome advances of a like nature“, which invited the king 
to take this friendly ftep. But what is remarkable; in 
proclamation for that purpoſe, be plainly fup- 


always lived in amity with Spain, peace was attached to 


| his perſon, and that merely by his acceſſion to the crown 
of England, without any articles of treaty or agreement, 
he had ended the war between the kingdoms*'. This 
ignorance of the law of nations may appear ſurpriſing in 


n Wiss, vol. ii. p. 27. 330, et alibi. In this reſpet James's peace was 


more honourable than that w hich Henry IV. himſelf made with Spain. This 
latter prince flipulated not to aft the Dutch; and the ſupplies, which he 
ſecretly ſent them, were in direct contravengion to the treaty. „ 236 of 


June, 1603. * Grotii Anacal. lib. 12. 1 See proclamations 


during the firſt ſeven years of K, James. Winwood, vol, ii, . 6 
a prince, 


purpoſe, and the earl of Nottingham, high admiral, | 
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roſes, that, as he had himſelf, while king of Scodand, 
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Gunpowder conſdiracy—— A pariament ——Truce 
_ a and the United 5553 — 7 


FE are now to relate an event, one of the moſt 
— memorable that hiſtory has conveyed to poſte - 
1604. i nnd cs vt cane © Wis ee 
ſtrength and weakneſs of the human mind ; its wideſt de- 
parture from morals, and moſt ſteady attachment to reli- 
gious prejudices. Tis the Gunpowder treaſon of which I 
ſpeak ; a fact as certain as it appears incredible. 
Gunpowder Tun Roman catholics had expetied great favour and | 
— indulgence on the acceſſion of James, both as he was de- 
ſcended from Mary, whoſe life they believed to have 
been facrificed to their cauſe, and as he himfelf, in his 
early youth, was imagined to have ſhown ſome partiality 
and had fince reſtrained. It is pretended, that 
r 
as ſoon as he ſhould mount the throne of 
— whether their credulity had interpreted in 
this ſenſe fome obliging expretfions of the king's, or 
that he had employed ſuch an artifice, in order to render 
them favourable to his title. Very ſoon they diſcovered 
their miſtake ; and were at once ſurpriſed and enraged to 
find James, on all occafions, expreſs his intention of 
ſtrictly executing the laws enacted agaiuft them, and of 
perſevering in all the rigorous meaſures of Elizabeth. 
Cateſby, a gentleman of good parts and of an ancient 


» State Trials, vol, it, pe» 201, 202, 803. Winwood, vol. ii. pe 49 
family, 
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| JAM E oo 
family, firſt thought of a moſt extraordinary method of C 


ſcendent of the illuftrious houſe of Northumberland. In 
one of their converſations with regard to the diſtreſſed 
condition of the catholics, Piercy having broken into a 
fally of paſion, and mentioned aflaffinating the king; 
Cateſby took the opportunity of revealing to him a nobler 
and more extenſive plan of treaſon, which not only in- 
cluded a ſure execution of vengeance, but afforded ſome 
hopes of reſtoring the catholic religion in England. In 
rain, fad he, would you put an end to the king's fe: 
He has children, who would fucceed both to his crown 
and to his maxims of government. In vain would you 


JT © 


HAP. 
mm 


revenge z and he opened his intention to Piercy, a de- \ * * 


1604. 
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CHAP. bone to flames below, there for ever to endure the for- 
. ments due to their offences *. | 


16a4. 


all thoroughly acquainted. When they inlifted any new 


reflection, that of neceffity many catholics muſt be pre- 
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Pizacy was charmed with this project of Cateſby ; 
and they agreed to communicate the matter to a few more, 
and among the reſt to Thomas Winter, whom they ſent 
over to Flanders, in queſt of Fawkes, an officer in the 


confpirator, in order to bind him to ſecreſy, they al- 
ways, together with an oath, employed the Communion, 
the moſt facred rite of their religion 7. And itis remark- 
able, that no one of theſe pious devotees ever entertained 
the leaſt compunction with regard to the cruel maſſacre, 
which they projected, of whatever was great and eminent 
in the nation. Some of them only were ftartled by the 


ſent; as ſpefiators or attendants on the king, or as 
having feats in the houſe of peers: But Telmond, 2 
Jeſuit, and Garnet, ſuperior of that order in England, re- 
moved theſe ſcruples, and ſhewed them how the intereſts 
of religion required, that the innocent ſhould here be ſa- 
crificed with the guilty. 

Azz this paſſed in the fpring and ſummer of the year 
2604 ; when the conſpirators alſo hired a houſe in Piercy's 
name, adjoining to that in which the parliament was to 
aſſemble. Towards the end of that year they began their 


operations. That they might be leſs interrupted, and 


give leſs ſuſpicion to the neighbourhood, they carried in 
ſtore of proviſfions with them, and never defiſted from 
their labour. Obftinate in their purpoſe, and confirmed 
by paffion, by principle, and by mutual exhortation, they 
little feared death in compariſon of a diſappointment ; 
of their labour, they reſolved there to periſh in caſe of 2 
©» Hiſtory of the Gunpowder Treaſon. = 

Þ State Trials, vol. i. P. 190. 398. 220. 
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ward, and to plan the remaining part of their project. 
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neſs ; but on approaching the other ſide, they were ſome - 
what ſtartled at hearing a noiſe, which they knew not 
how to account for. Upon enquiry, they found, that it 
came from the vault below the houſe of lords; that a 
magazine of coals had been kept there ; and that, as the 
coals were felling off, the vault would be let to the higheſt 
bigder. The opportunity was immediately ſeized ; the 
place hired by Piercy ; thirty-ſix barrels of powder lodged 
in it ; the whole covered up with faggots and billets; the 
doors of the cellar boldly flung open ; and every body 
admitted, as if it contained nothing dangerous. 


CorxFibert of fuccefs, they now began to look for- 


The king, the queen, prince Henry, were all expected 


to be preſent at the opening of parliament. The duke, 


by reaſon of his tender age, would be abſent; and it 
was reſolved, that Piercy ſhould ſeize him, or aſſaſſinate 
him. The princeſs Elizabeth, a child likewiſe, was 
kept at lord Harrington's houſe at Warwickſhire ; and 
Sir Everard Digby, Rookwood, Grant, being let into 
the conſpiracy, engaged to aſſemble their friends on 


| pretence of a hunting match, and ſeizing that princeſs, 


they with rage againft their adverfaries, and fo charmed 


with the proſpect of revenge, that they forgot all care of 


their own ſafety ; and truſting to the general confuſion, 
which muſt reſult from ſo unexpected a blow, they fore- 


faw not, that the fury of the people, now unreſtrained 


by any authority, muſt have turned againſt them, and 


would probably have fatiated elf, by an univerſal maſ- 
facre of the catholics. 


Tur day, fo long wiſhed for, now approached, on 


which the parliament was appointed to aſſemble. The 
Vor, VL D 


= 
diſcovery. Their perſeverance advanced the work ; and CHF 
they ſoon pierced the wall, though three yards in thick- (LAID. 


160 . 


days aſter. To the king it appeared not fo light a mat- 
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en r. dreadful ſeeret, though communicated to above twenty 


e, had been religiouſly kept, during the ſpace of 


— near a year and a half. No remorſe, no pity, no fear of 


puniſhment, no hope of reward, had, as yet, induced 
any one conſpirator, either to abandon the enterprize, or 
make a diſcovery of it. The holy fury had extinguiſhed 
in their breaſt every other motive; and it was an indif- 
cretion at laſt, proceeding chiefly from theſe very bigoted 

Tex days before the meeting of parliament, lord 
Monteagle, a catholic, fon to lord Morley, received 


the following letter, which had been delivered to his 
| ſervant by an unknown hand. Af; Lord, Out of the love 


I bear te ſome of your friends, I have @ care of your preſer- 


waticn. Therefire I u adviſe you, as you tender your 


life, to deviſe ſome excuſe ta ſhift off your attendance at this 
parlioment. Fer God and man have concurred to puniſh the 
tiſement ; but retire yourſelf inte your country, where you may 
expect the event in ſafety. For, though there be no appearance 
of any ftir, yet, I ſay, they will receive a terrible blow this 
parliament, and yet they ſhall nat ſee who hurts them. This 
counſel is not to be contemmed, becauſe it may do you good, and 
can di you no harm: For the danger is paſt, as ſoon as you 
have burned the letter. And I hope God will give you the 
grace is make goed uſe of it, unto whoſe haly protetion I com- 
mend yau d. 

MonTEAGLE knew not what to make of this letter; 
and though inclined to think it a fooliſh attempt to 


bee end eicnte him, te tified it BAS wenny Þ 


to lord Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate. Though Saliſbury 
too was inclined to pay little attention to it, he thought 
proper to lay it before the king, who came to town a few 


4 X. James's Werke, p. 227, FO 
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thing proper for ſetting fire to 
Fawkes's pocket ; who 
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2 ſewing no concern but for the failure of the enter - 
2605 prize*. This obſtinacy laſted two or three days: But 
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ſcorn and diſdain; refuſing to diſcover his accomplices, 


being confined to the Tower, left to refleft on his guilt 
and danger, and the rack being juſt ſhown to him ; his 
courage, fatigued with fo long an effort, and unſupported 
by hope or fociety, at laſt failed him; and he made a full 
diſcovery of all the conſpirators *. 

Carzszx, Piercy, nd hs otter colminets, who were 
in London, though they had heard of the alarm taken at 
a letter ſent to Momteagle; though they had heard of 
the chamberlain's ſearch ; yet were reſolved to perſiſt to 
the utmoſt, and never abandon their hopes of ſucceſs”. 
But at laſt, hearing that Fawkes was arreſted, they hur- 
ried down to Warwickſhire; where Sir Everard Digby, 
confederates, was already in arms, in order to ſeiae the 


princeſs Elizabeth. She had eſcaped into Coventry ; and 


they were obliged to put themſelves on their defence 
againſt the country, who were raiſed from all quarters, 
their attendants, never exceeded the number of eighty 
perſons ; and being furrounded on every fide, could no 
longer entertain hopes, cither of prevailing or eſcaping. 


lution, they boldly prepared for death, and refolved to 


ſell their lives as dear as poſſible to the aſſailants. But 
of their powder took fire, and diſabled them for defence *. 
were killed by one ſhot. Digby, Rookwood, Winter, 
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bigoted catholics were fo devoted to Garnet, that 
fancied miracles to be wrought by his blood -; and in 
Spain he was regarded as a martyr. 

Nz1TREs had the deſperate fortune of the conſpirators 
urged them to this enterprize, nor had the former pro- 
fligacy of their lives prepared them for fo great a crime. 
Before that audacious attempt, their conduct feems, in 
general, to be liable to no reproach. Cateſby's character 
had entitled him to ſuch regard, that Rookwood and 
Digby were ſeduced by their implicit truſt in his judg- 
ment; and they declared, that, from the motive alone of 
friendſhip to him, they were ready, on any occaſion, to 
have facrificed their lives*. Digby himſelf was as highly 


eſteemed and beloved as any man in England; and he 


It was bigoted zeal alone, the 
moſt abſurd of prejudices maſqued with reaſon, the 
moſt criminal of paſtons covered with the appearance of 
to themſelves, and had fo nearly proved fatal to their 
country | 


Tux lords Mordaunt and Stourton, two catholics, 
were fined, the former 10,000 pounds, the latter 4000, 
by the ſtar-chamber ; becauſe their abſence from par- 
lament had begotten a ſuſpicion of their being ac- 


quainted with the conſpiracy. The car! of Northum- 
berland was fined 30,000 pounds, and detained ſeveral 


* Winsen, vol. ii. p. 300. 


1 Athen. Ox. vol. n. fol. 254. 

© Dighy, after his condemnation, faid in 8 letter to bis wife : „ Now for 
% my intention, let me tell you, that if 1 bad thought there had been the 
os leaſt fin in the plot, I would nor have been of it for all the world; and no 
* ether cauſe drew me, to hazard my fortune and life, but zeal to God's 


b 14. Ibid. © Stute Trials» 


R 
their guilt, and died, as well as Garnet, by the hands of e N A P. 
the executioner. i this horrid crime, the , 
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years priſoner in the Tower ; becauſe, not to mention 


Loney Other grounds of ſuſpicion, he had admitted Piercy into 


* 1605. 


the number of gentlemen penſioners, without his taking 
the requiſite oaths *. 


Tur king, in his ſpeech to the parliament, obſerved, | 
that, though religion had engaged the confpirators in ſo 


criminal an attempt, yet ought we not to involve all the 
Roman catholics in the fame guilt, or ſuppoſe them 
equally difpoſed to commit fuch enormous barbarities. 
Many holy men, he faid, and our anceſtors among the 


ſeditious principles, concerning the pope's power of de- 
of Heaven is denounced againſt crimes, but innocent 
error may obtain its favour ; and nothing can be more 
hateful than the uncharitableneſs of the puritans, who 


condemn alike to eternal torments, even the moſt inoffen- 
| five partizans of popery. For his part, he added, that 


conſpiracy, however atrocious, ſhould never alter, in the 
keaft, his plan of government: While with one hand he 
puniſhed guilt ; with the other he would fill fupport 
and protect innocence®. 


the king, immediately after ſo narrow an eſcape from a 
ſubjefts. Their animolity againſt popery, even before 
this provocation, had riſen to a great pitch ; and it had 
perhaps been more prudent in James, by a little diffimu- 


t Camden in Kennet, p. 6g2. 5 K. James's Works, p. 503, 504. 


h The Parliament, this ſeſſion, paſſed an act obliging every one to take 
the oath of allegiance : A very moderate :eft, fince it decided no controverted 
points between the two religions, and only engaged the perſons who took it 
due Bs gage grow „„(— kings. Sce K. James*s Works, 
N 250» 


lation, 


reft, had been ſeduced to concur with that church in her 
ſcholaſtic doctrines; who yet had never admitted her 


Aus this Quack, he grevugued 
the parliament till the 22d of January. 
Taz moderation, and, I may fay, magnanimity, of 
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lation, to have conformed himſelf to it. His 


theological 
_ learning, confirmed by diſputation, had happily fixed his 


judgment in the proteſtant faith ; yet was his heart a little 
bialled by the allurements of Rome, and he had been 


well pleaſed, if the making of fome advances could have 
effected an union with that ancient mother-church. He 


ſtrove to abate the acrimony of his own ſubjects againſt 
the religion of their fathers : He became himſelf the ob- 


he embraced ; in Scotland to introduce prelacy, in Eng- 
land to enforce the authority of the eftabliſhed church, 
and ſupport its rites and ceremonies, were interpreted as 
ſo many fteps towards popery ; and were repreſented by 
the puritans as ſymptoms of idolatry and ſuperſtition. 
Ignorant of the conſequences, or unwilling to facrifice 


to politics his inclination, which he called his conſcience, 


he perſevered in the fame meaſures, and gave truſt and 
preſerment, almoſt indifferently, to his catholic and pro- 
teſtant ſubjefts. And finding his perſon, as well as his 
title, leſs obnoxious to the church of Rome, than thoſe of 
Elizabeth, he gradually abated the rigour of thoſe laws, 
were fo acceptable to his bigoted ſubjects. But the ef- 
ſeas of theſe diſpoſitions on both ſides became not very 
ſenſible, till towards the concluſion of his reign. 

Ar this time, James ſeems to have poſſeſſed the af- 


ſections even of his Engliſh ſubjects, and, in a tolerable 


degree, their eſteem and regard. Hitherto their com- 


Plaints were chiefly levelled againſt his too great con- 
fancy in his early friendſhips ; a quality, which, had it 


been attended with more economy, the wiſe would have 


excuſed, and the candid would even, perhaps, have ap- 


plauded. His parts, which were not defpicable, and his 
learning, which was great, being highly extolled by his 
courtiers and gownmen, and not yet tried in the manage- 

D 4 | ment 


ject of their diffidence and averſion. Whatever meaſures 
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CHAP. ment of any delicate affairs, for which he was unkit, 
nid a high idea of him in the world; nor was it always 


through flattery or infincerity, that he received the title 
of the ſecond Solomon. A report, which was ſuddenly 
ſpread about this time, of his being aſfaſſinated, vikbly 
ſtruck a great conſternation into all orders of men'. The 
commons alſo abated, this ſeſſion, ſomewhat of their ex- 
ceſſive frugality, and granted him an aid, payable in four 
| years, of three ſubſidies and fix fifteenths, which, Sir 
Francis Bacon faid in the houſe*, might amount to 
about four hundred thoufand pounds : And for once the 
king and parliament parted in friendſhip and good hu- 
mour, The hatred which the catholics fo vilibly bore 
him, gave him, at this time, an additional value in the 
eyes of his people. The only conſiderable point, in 
covering their conſtant good- will to the puritans, in whoſe 
favour they defired a conference with the lords: Which 
was | | 

Tu chief affair tranſacted next ſeſſion, was the in- 
tended union of the two kingdoms”. Nothing could ex- 
There remain two excellent ſpeeches in favour of the 
union, which it would not be improper to compare toge- 
_ ther; that of the king", and that of Sir Francis Bacon. 
Thoſe, who affect in every thing ſuch an extreme con- 
tempt for James, will be ſurpriſed to find, that his dif- 
tion, approaches very near that of a man, who was un- 
doubtedly, at that time, one of the greateſt geniuſes in 

5 Kennet, p. 676. * Journ. 20th May, 1606. 


1 Journ. gth April, x606. m Kennet, p. 6;6. 
„K. Jamex's Works, p. geg. 
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be ſaid to characterize the harangue of the monarch, 
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and — 


mark it for his own. And, in general, fo open d 


avowed a declaration in favour of a meaſure, while he 
had taken no care, by any precaution or intrigue, to 
enſure ſucceſs, may ſaſely be pronounced an indifcretion. 
But the art of managing parliaments, by private intereſt 
or cabal, being found hitherto of little uſe or neceſſity, 
had not, as yet, become 2 part of Engliſh politics. In 
the common courſe of affairs, gevernment could be con- 
ducted without their aſſiſtance; and when their concur- 
rence became neceſſary to the meaſures of the crown, it 
was, generally ſpeaking, except in times of great faction 
and diſcontent, obtained without much difficulty. 
Tus king's influence ſeems to have rendered the Scot- 
tiſh parliament cordial in all the fteps which they took 


land might hope from that meaſure, were more conſider- 
able; yet were the objections too, with regard to that 


kingdom, more ſtriking and obvious. The benefit 
which muſt have reſulted to England, both by acceſſion 
of ſtrength and ſecurity, was not deſpicable; and as the 
Engliſh were by far the greater nation, and poſſeſſed 


point of honour or from jealouſy, could not reaſonably 
motive of national antipathy. And they perſiſted ſo ob- 
ſtinately in their prejudices, that all the efforts for a tho- 
rough union and incorporation ended only in the aboli- 
tion of the hoſtile Laws formerly enacted between the 
kingdoms . 


The commons were even ſo averſe to the union, that they had com- 
plained in the former ſeſſion to the lords, of the biſhop of Briſtol, for writing 
a book in favonr of it; and the prelate was obliged to make ſubmiſſions for 
this offence, The crime imputed to him ſeems to have confifted in his treat- 
ing of a ſubjet which lay before the parliament. So livle notion had they 
a: yet of general liberty ! See Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 108, 20g, 170. 
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the ſeat of government, the objections, either from the 
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Sons precipitate ſſeps which the king, a little after 
his acceſſion, had taken, in order to promote his favou- 
rite project, had been here obſerved to do more injury 
than ſervice. From his own authority, he had aſſumed 


the title of king of Great Britain; and had quartered. the 


arms of Scotland, with thoſe of England, in all coins, 
flags, and enſigns. He had alſo engaged the judges to 
make a declaration, that all thoſe who, after the union 
of the crowns, ſhould be born in cither kingdom, were, 
for that reaſon alone, naturalized in both. This was a 
nice queſtion, and, according to the ideas of thoſe times, 


* Guſceptible of ſubtile reaſoning on doth fides. The king 


was the fame: The parliaments were different. To 
render the people therefore the fame, we muſt ſuppoſe 


that the ſovereign authority reſided chiefly in the prince, 


and that theſe popular aſſemblies were rather inſtituted to 


controuling or active powers in the government. I is 
evident, ſays Bacon in his pleadings on this ſubject, that 
all other commonwealths, monarchies only excepted, do fubfs/t 
by a law precedent. For where authority is drvided ameng /t 
many officers, and they not perpetual, but annual or temporary, 
and not to recerve thrir authority but by eleftion, and certain 
perſons tos have voices only in that election, and the like ; theſe 
arc buſy and curious frames, which of neceſſity ds preſuppoſe 
# law precedent, written or unwritten, to guide and dire? 


when ſeveral families or lineages of people do ſubmit them- 


ſelves to one line, imperial or royal; the ſubmiſſion is more ' 


natural and fimple ; which afterwards, by law jubſequent, is 


perfefted, and made more formal : but that is grounded upon 


nature. It would feem, from this reaſoning, that the 
idea of a bereditary, limited monarchy, though implicitly 
ſuppoſed in many public tranſactions, had ſcarcely ever, 


Þ N Works, vol. iv. p. 390, 293. Edit. 3730. 


them: But in monarchies, eſpecially hereditary, that is, 
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x yet, been exprefaly formed by any Engliſh lawyer or CHAP. 


Exczrr the obſtinacy of the parliament with regard to 
the union, and an attempt on the king's ccclefraſtical 


were ſufficiently reſpectſul and obliging ; though they 
ſtill diſcover a vigilant ſpirit, and a careful attention to- 


_ wards national liberty. The votes alſo of the commons 


ſhow, that the houſe contained a mixture of puritans, 
who had acquired great authority among them", and 
who, together with religious prejudices, were continually 
ſuggeſting ideas, more ſuitable to a popular than a mo- 
narchical form of government. The natural appetite for 
rule made the commons lend a willing ear to every doc- 


fluence. 

A yET1TION was moved in the lower houſe for a more 
rigorous execution of the laws againſt popiſh recuſants, 
and an abatement towards proteſtant clergymen, who 
ſcrupled to obſerve the ceremonies. Both theſe points 
were equally unacceptable to the king; and he ſent orders 


to the houſe to proceed no farther in that matter. The 


commons were inclined, at fiſt, to conſider theſe orders 
as a breach of privilege : But they ſoon acquieſced, when 


told that this meaſure of the king's was ſupported by 


many precedents during the reign of Elizabeth *. Had 
they been always diſpoſed to make the precedents of that 


reign the rule of their conduct, they needed never have 
had any quarrel with any of their monarchs. 


Tus complaints of Spaniſh depredations were very 
loud among the Engliſh merchants*. The lower houſe 
ſent a meſſage to the lords, defiring a conference with 

1 Journ. 2 December, g March, 2606. 25, 26 June 2607. 


r Journ. 26 February, 4, 7 March, 2606. 2 May, 27 June, 1607. 
5s Journ. 36, 27 June %  * Journ. 25 Feb. 2696. 


_ | them, 


juriſdiction , moſt of their meaſures, during this ſeſſon. 
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Azour this time there was an infurrefion of the 


country people in Northamptonſhire, headed by one 
Reynolds, 2 man of low condition. They went about 
deſtroying incloſures; but carefully avoided committing 
vb of July. any other outrage. This inſurrection was eaſily fup- 
preſſed, and though great lenity was uſed towards the 
rioters, yet were ſome of the ringleaders puniſhed. The 
chief cauſe of that trivial commotion ſeems to have been, 


OR 25 2 century had been carried on with 
® Journe 3 Ju'y 2607, 
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fuck fury between Spain and the States of the United CHAN 
Provinces. Never conteſt ſeemed, at firſt, more unequal: 
Never conteſt was finiſhed with more honour to the me... 4 
weaker party. On the fide of Spain were numbers, riches, desen Soom 
authority, diſcipline : On the fide of the revolted pro- the 
vinces were found the attachment to liberty and the en- viaccs. 
thuſiaſm of religion. By her naval enterprizes the republic 
maintained her armies ; and, joining peaceful induſtry to 
military valour, ſhe was enabled, by her own force, to 
ſupport herſelf, and gradually rely leſs on thoſe neigh- 
bouring princes, who, from jealouſy to Spain, were at 
firſt prompted to encourage her revolt. Long had the 
pride of that monarchy prevailed over her intereſt, and 
prevented her from hearkening to any terms of accommo- : 
dation with her rebellious ſubjects. But finding all inter- Fi | 
courſe cut off between her provinces by the maritime force 4 
of the ſtates, the at laſt agreed to treat with them as a free 
people, and folemaly to renounce all claim and pretenſion 
do their ſovereignty. 
Tuis chief point being gained, the treaty was eafily March 30. 
brought to a coneluſion, under the joint mediation and 
guarantee of France and England. All exterior appear- 
ances of honour were paid equally to both crowns : But 
very different were the ſentiments which the fates, as 
well as all Europe, entertained of the princes who 
wore them. Frugality and vigour, the chief circum- 
ſtances which procure regard among foreign nations, 
ſhone out as conſpicuouſly in Henry as they were defi- 
cient in James. To a contempt of the Engliſh monarch, 
Henry ſeems to have added a conſiderable degree of jea- 
out foundation. James was juſt and fair in all tranfac- 
Yons with his allics*, but it appears from the memoirs 
of 
= The plan of accommodation which James recommended is found in 
Winweod, vel. ii, p. 429, 436 ; 2nd is the fame that was recommend: by 
Hears, 
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e H AP. of thoſe times, that each fide deemed him partial towards 


— their adverſary, and fancied that he had entered into 


260g. 


ſecret meaſures againſt them”. So little equity have men 
in their judgments of their own affairs ; and fo danger- 
ous is that entire neutrality affected — 
und! 


Tur little concern which James took in foreign af- 
of parliament, the moſt intereſting of his reign. A new 
ſeffion was held this ſpring ; the king full of hopes of 
receiving ſupply ; the commons, of circumſcriving his 


prerogative. The earl of Saliſbury, now created trea- 
ſurer on the death of the carl of Dorſet, laid open the 


king's neceſſities, firſt to the peers, then to a committee 


of the lower houſe*®. 


He infifted on the unavoidable 


expence incurred, in ſupporting the navy, and in fup- 


prefling a late infurretion in Ireland: He mentioned 
three numerous courts which the king was obliged to 


of Wales: He obſerved, that queen Elizabeth, though 
a fingle woman, had received very large ſupplies in the 
years preceding her death, which alone were expenſive 


to ber: And he remarked, that, during her reign, ſhe had 
alienated many of the crown lands ; an expedient which, 


though it ſupplied her preſent neceflitics, without laying 
burdens on her people, extremely multiplied the neceſ- 
fities of her ſucceſſor. From all theſe cauſes he thought 


Hensy, as we learn from Jeanin, tam. iii. . 46, 417. It had long been 
imagined by hiſtorians from Jeanrn's authority, that Jame: had declared to 
the court of Spain, that he would not tupport the Dutch in their pretenſions 
to liberty and independence. But it has fince been diſcovered vy Winwood®s 


' Memorials, v1. ii. p. 456. 466. 469. 475, 476. that that report was founded 


on a lie of prebdent Richargo!'s. 


y Winwood, i, . s Journ, 27 Feb. 2609. Kennet, 
p. 681. 
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it nowiſe ſtrange, that the king's income ſhould fall ſhort cg. 5. 
ſo great a ſum as eighty-one thouſand pounds of his ſtated 
and regular expence; without mentioning contingencics, 


which ought always 1 
charges. And as the crown was now bur- 


dened with a great and urgent debt of 300,000 pounds, 


he thence inferred the abſolute neceffity of an immediate 


and large fupply from the people. To all theſe reaſons, March 22. 
which James likewiſe urged in a ſpeech addreſſed to both 
houſes, the commons remained inexorable. But, not to 


ſhock the king with an abſolute refuſal, they graneed him 
one ſubſidy and one fifteenth ; which would 
amount to a hundred thouſand pounds. And James re- 
ceived the mortification of diſcovering, in vain, all his 
wants, and of begging aid of ſubjects who had no reaſon- 
able indulgence or conſideration for him. 

Anon the many caufes of diſguſt and quarrel, which 


this article of money is to be regarded as 
none of the leaſt conſiderable. After the diſcovery and 
conqueſt of the Weſt-Indies, gold and filver became 
every day more plentiful in England, as well as in the 


reſt of Europe; and the price of all commodities and pro- 


viſions roſe to a height beyond what had been known 
ſince the declenſion of the Roman empire. As the reve- 
nue of the crown roſe not in proportion *, the prince 
was inſenſibly reduced to poverty amidft the general 
riches of his ſubjects, and required additional funds, in 
order to ſupport the ſame magnificence and force which 
had been maintained by former monarchs. But, while 
money thus flowed into England, we may obſerve, that, 


at the fame time, and probably from that very cauſe, acts 


Be ſides the great alienation of the er wn lands, the fee-farm rents never 
enerea “ ana the other lands were let on long leaſes, and at a great undet- 


and 


v./ur, !iciic or nothing above the old tant. 


now daily and unavoidably multiplied between prince and 
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e H AP. and induſtry of all kinds received a mighty encreaſe ; and 


_ __ 
* 


elegance in every enjoyment of life became better known, 
and more cultivated among all ranks of people. The 


ſimplicity of living, which had ſatisfied their anceſtors. 
The prince himſelf began to regard an encreaſe of pomp 


and ſplendor as requiſite to fupport the dignity of his 


character, and to preſerve the fame ſuperiority above his 
lity too, and proportion to the other fovereigns of Eu- 
rope, it was natural for him to deſire; and as they had 
taxes, the king of England deemed it reaſonable, that 
his ſubjects, who were generally as rich as theirs, ſhould 


fitions. | 
Unnarrur for the king, thoſe very riches, with 
mme 


either to the entreaties or menaces of their ſovereign. 
and extenſive juriſdictions, they were apt, at every dif- 
guſt, to endanger the monarch, and throw the whole go- 
vernment into confuſion : But this confuſion often, in 
its turn, proved favourable to the monarch, and made 
ahe nation again ſubmit to him, in order to re-eſtabliſh 
juſtice and tranquillity. After the power of alienations, 


as well as the encreaſe of commerce, had thrown the ba- 


knce of property into the hands of the commons, the 
fituation of affairs, and the diſpoſitions of men became 
ſuſceptible of 2 more regular plan of liberty; and the 


laws were not ſupported fingly by the authority of the | 


ſovereign. 
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recovered from their lethargy, they feem to have been 


aſtoniſhed at the danger, and were reſolved to ſecure li- 
berty by firmer barriers than their anceſtors had hitherto 
provided for it. 

Hap James poſſeſſed a very rigid frugality, he might 
have warded off this criſis ſomewhat longer; and wait- 
ing patiently for a favourable opportunity to increaſe and 
zity tranſmitted to him. On the other hand, had the 
commons been inclined to act with more generoſity and 


him to depart peaceably from the more dangerous articles 


of his prerogative. But he was a foreigner, and ignorant 


of the arts of popularity; they were ſoured by religious 

qudices, and tenacious of their money : And, in this 
fituation, it is no wonder, that, during this whole reign, 
we ſcarcely find an interval of mutual confidence and 
friendſhip between prince and parliament. 

Tus king, by his prerogative alone, had, ſome years 
before, altered the rates of the cuſtoms, and had eſta- 
bliſhed higher impcfirions on ſeveral kinds of merchandize. 


— This exerciſe of power will naturally, to us, appear arbi- 


wary and illegal ; yet, according to the principles and 
practices of that time, it might admit of ſome apology. 
The duties of tonnage and poundage were at firſt granted 
to the crown, 22 n 


the origin of the king's right wo lee theſe duties 
Voz. VI. 


forereign. And though in that interval, after the de- © Þ A F- 


30 
en Ar. 


XVI. 
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this impoſition, like all others, was plainly derived from 
the voluntary conſent of the people. But as Henry V. 
and all the ſucceeding fovereigns, had the revenue con- 
ferred on them for life, the prince, fo long in poſſeſſion 
of theſe duties, began gradually to conſider them as his 
own proper right and inheritance, and regarded the vote 
of parliament as a mere formality, which rather expreſſed 


the acquieſcence of the people in his prerogative, than 


beſtowed any new gift or revenue upon him. 


THz parliament, when it firſt granted poundage to the 
crown, had fixed no particular rates : The impoſition was 


given as a ſhilling a pound, or five per cent. on all com- 
modities : It was left to the king himſelf, and the privy 


council, aided by the advice of ſuch merchants as they 


ſhould think proper to conſult, to fx the value of goods, 
and thereby the rates of the cuſtoms : And as that value 


had been ſettled before the diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies, 


it was become much inferior to the prices, which almoſt 
all commodities bore in every market in Europe ; and 
conſequently, the cuſtoms on many goods, though ſup- 
poſed to be five per cent. was in reality much inferior. 
The king, therefore, was naturally led to think, that 
rates, which were now plainly falſe, ought to be cor- 
refed”; that a valuation of commodities, fixed by one 


| at of the privy council, might be amended by another; 
that if his right to poundage were inherent in the crown, 
r 4 


its incqualities ; if this duty were granted by the people, 
he ſhould at leaſt ſupport the ſpirit of the law, by fixing 
a new and a juſter valuation of all commodities. But 


beſides this reaſoning, which ſeems plauſible, if not 
folid, the king was ſupported in that act of power by 


direct precedents, ſome in the reign of Mary, fome in 
Þ Wiawood, vol. ii. p. 438. 


the 


at eſtabliſhing a new one, and a freer, and a better. In 
their remonſtrances to the king on this occaſion, they ob- 
ſerved it to be a general opinion, That the reaſons of that 
pratfice might be extended much farther, even to the utter 
e 
prefely forbidden by the king to touch his prerogative, 
they paſſed a bill aboliſhing theſe impoſitions z which 
was rejected by the houſe of lords. 


c Journ. ck April, gth and roth May, 1614, &c. 2oth February, 2625, 
See alſo Sir John Davis's queſtion concerning impofirions, p. 127, 128. 
© Sir Jobs Davis's queſtion concerning impoſitions, © Journ. 
234 May, 1610. 
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od * In another addreſs to the king, they objefted to the 
Tae, borrowing upon privy ſeals, and deſired, that 
. the ſubjefts ſhould not be forced to lend money to his 
majeſty, nor give a reaſon for their refuſal. Some mur- 

murs likewiſe were thrown out in the houſe againſt a new 


on many and ancient as well as recent precedents ; though 
diametrically oppoſite to all the principles of a free go- 
vernment 5. 


Tu houſe likewiſe diſcovered ſome diſcontent againſt 
the king's proclamations. James told them, That though 
he well hnew, by the conflitution and policy of the kingdom, 
| that proclamations were not of equal force with laws ; yet be 
thought it a duty incumbent on him, and a power inſeparably 
annexed to the crnwn, to reſtrain and prevent ſuch meſchiefs 
and inconveniencies as he ſaw growing on the flate, agamft 
which no certain law was extant, and which might tend tg 
the great detriment of the fubjef?, if there ſhould be no re- 
prerogative, he adds, aur progenitors have, in all tunes, 


may obſerve, were frequently fo long, as to render it ne- 
ceſſary for a prince to interpoſe by his prerogative. The 
jegality of this exertion was eſtabliſhed by uniform and 
undiſputed praflice ; and was even acknowledged by 
lawyers, who made, however, this difference between 
laws and proclamations, that the authority of the for- 
mer was perpetual, that of the latter expired with the 
ſovereign who emitted them. But what the authority 
could be, which bound the ſubject, yet was different from 
the authority of laws, and inferior to it, ſeems inexplicable 


t Parliament, Hiſt. vol. v. p- 241, t Ses note [F] at the end of 
the volume. „ Parliaments Hiſt, voh v. p. 250+ i Journ. 

_ 22 May, v624. | 
| by 


of the licence of wines. It muſt be con- 
felled, that forced loans and monopolies were eſtabliſhed 


ſed and enjeged*. The intervals between feffions, we | 
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was enabled, by continued acquiſitioms or encroachments, 
to eſtabliſh it on fit principles of liberty. 
Uros the ſetilement of the reformation, that extenſive 


- 


being then without an owner, ſeemed to belong to the 
heſt occupant ; and Henry VIII. failed not immediately 
to ſeize it, and to exert it even to the utmoſt degree of 
tyranny. The poſſeſſion of it was continued with Edward; 
and recovered by Elizabeth ; and that ambitious princeſs 
was fo remarkably jealous of this flower of her crown, 
that ſhe ſeverely reprimanded the parliament, if they ever 
preſumed to intermeddle in theſe matters; and they were 
ſo over-awed by her authority, as to ſubmit, and to aſk 
pardon en theſe occaſions. But James's parliaments were 
much Jeſs obſequious. They ventured to lift up their 
eyes, and to conſider this prerogative. They there faw 
a large province of government, poſſeſſed by the king 
alone, and ſcarcely ever communicatcd with the parlia- 
agent. They were ſenſible, that this province admitted 
not of any end boundary or circumſcription. They had 
_ felt, thatche Roman pontiff, in former ages, under pre- 
tence of celigian, was gradually making advances to uſurp 
the whole civil power. They dreaded ſtill more danger- 
ous conſequences from the claims of their own ſovereign, 
who reſided among them, and who, in many other re- 
deemed it abloluely neceffiry to circumferide this branch 


they paſſed a bill againſt the eſtabliſhment of any eccleſi- 
altica] canons without conſent of parliament *. But the 


* Journ. 2d, 38th December; gh March, 2606. 
23 houle 
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branch of power, which regards ecclefiatical matters, 


of prerogative f and accordingly, in the preceding feffion, 


$3 
by any maxims of reaſon or politics: And in this in- CHAP. | 
ſtance, as in many others, it is eaſy to ſee, how inaccu- 


1616, 
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en Ar. houſe of lords, as is uſual, defended the barriers of the 


IV.. 


2620, 


ame bill, made remonſtrances againſt the proceedings of 


powers which he ſhould part with; and the king was 


Dee te 


the high commiſſion court '. It required no great penetra- 


tion to ſee the extreme danger to liberty, ariſing in a re- 


were exerciſed by that court. But James refuſed com- 


phanee wh Bs appronuen of thy commons. He was | 


_ wate; and that the laws, were they ever fo carefully framed 


and digeſted, could not poſũbly provide againſt every con- 
tingency ; much Tilt, Game oy Bag not, 25 yah, ERS 
a ſufficient degree of accuracy and refinement. 

Bur the buſineſs, which chiefly occupied the com. 
mons, during this ſeſſion, was the abolition of wardſhips 


and purveyance ; prerogatives, which had been more or 


leſs touched on, every ſeſſion, during the whole reign of 
James. In this affair, the commons employed the pro- 
per means, which might intitle them to ſucceſs : They 
offered the king a ſettled revenue as an equivalent for ge 


willing to hearken to terms. After much diſpute, he 


a-year, which they agreed to confer upon him And 


u Parliament. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 247- Kennet, p. 682. 
mn We learn from Winwood's Memorials, vol. iis p. 193. the reaſon af. 
figned for this particular ſum. From thence my lord treaſurer came to the 


« price; and here he faid, that the king would no more riſe and fall like a mer- 


* chant. That he would not have a flower of his crown (meaning the court 
© of wards) ſo much toſſed; that it was too dainty to be ſo handled: And 
* then he faid, that he muſt deliver the very countenance and character of 


59 of his own hand- writing: Which, before he read, be 


* ſaid 
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ſum ſhould be levied. This ſeſſion was too far advanced 
to bring fo difficult a matter to a full concluſion ; and 
though the parliament met again, towards the end of the 
year, and reſumed the queſtion, they were never able to 
terminate an affair, upon which they ſeemed fo intent. 
The journals of that ſeſſion are loſt ; and, as the hiſto- 


mentery alice, of whale impertance they were not fub- 
ficiently appriſed, we know not exactly the reaſon of this 
failure. It only appears, that the king was extremely 
diſſatisfied with the conduct of the parliament, and foon 
after diffolved it. This was his firſt parſiament, and it fat 
near ſeven years. 


as ever, all his exalted notions of monarchy and the au- 


thority of princes. Even in a ſpeech to the parliament, 
where he begged for ſupply, and where he ſhould natu- 


rally have uſed every art to ingratiate himſelf with that 
_ aflembly, he exprefied himſelf in theſe terms: I con- 


« clude, then, the point, touching the power of kings, 
« with this axiom of divinity, that, as to diſpute whar 
Gad may do, is blaſphemy, but what Gad wills, that 


& ſaid he would acquaint us with a pleaſant conceit of his majeſty. A® 
© concerning the number of nineſcore thouſand pounds, which was our 
et number, he could not affect, becauſe nine was the number of the poets, 


« who were always beggars, though they ſerved ſo many muſes; and eleven 
« was the number of the apcſt'es, when the traitor, Judas, was away; and 


es therefore might beſt be affected by his majeſty : But there was a mean 


& number, which might accord us both z and that was ten: Which, ſays 
e my lord treaſurer, is a ſacred number ; for ſo many were God's commande 


_ « ments, which tend tv virtue and edification.” If the commons really 


voted 20,000 pounds a-year more, on account of this thaſant concrit of the 
king and the treaſurer, it was certainly the deſt paid wit, RE 


E 4 « divine 


Ammer all theſe attacks, ſome more, ſome leſs vio- 
lent, on royal prerogative, the king diſplayed, as openly 


35 
nothing remained, towards cloſing the bargain, but that of * 
1620. 
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which gave great alarm and concern in England; the 
murder of the French monarch by the poinard of the 
fanatical Ravaillac. With his death, the glory of the 
French monarchy ſuffered an eclipſe for ſome years ; and 


began anew to appear formidable to Europe, In Eng- 
land, the antipathy to the catholics revived a little upon 
this tragical event; and fome of the laws, which had 
formerly been enacted, in order to keep theſe religionifts 


in awe, began now to he executed with greater rigour 


and ſeverity”. 
Tropgn James's timidity and indolence fixed him, 
during moſt of his reign, in a very prudent inatention 


K. James's Works, p. 332. 0 See ante [GJ atthe end? the 
volume. þ Ken: et, p. 634. 
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to foreign affairs, there happened, this year, an event in en PF. 
Ranger 


his lethargy, and ſummon up all his zeal and enterprize. 
A profeſſor of divinity, named Vorſtius, the diſciple of 


Arminius, was called from a German to a Dutch univer- Armicia- 
bey; and as he differed from his Britannic majeſty in 


ſecret decrees of God, he was conſidered as a dangerous 
rival in ſcholaſtic fame, and was, at laſt, obliged to yield 
to the legions of that royal doctor, whoſe fyllogiſms he 
might have refuted or eluded. If vigour was wanting in 
other incidents of James's reign, here he behaved even 
with haughtinefs and infolence ; and the ſtates were ob- 
liged, after ſeveral remonſtrances, to deprive Vorſtius of 
his chair, and to baniſh him their dominions l. The 
feſſor ; though he had very charitably hinted to the ſtates, 
That, as to the burning of Vorflins for his llaſphemies and 
a wiſdom ; but 
ſurely never heretic better deſerved the flanes"*. It is to be 
remarked, that, at this period, all over Europe, except 


in Holland alone, the praftice of burning heretics till 


prevailed, even in proteſtant countries; and inſtances were 
not wanting in England, during the reign of James. 

To confider James in 2 more advantageous light, we 
muſt take a view of him as the legiſlator of Ireland; and 


moſt of the inftitutions, 0 or — 


may not here be improper to give ſome account of them. 
He frequently boaſts of the management of Ireland as 
ws. pr and it will appear, upon inquiry, that 
vanity, in „ 2 
foundation. 10 
s Kennet, p. 715. = K. James's Works, p. 355 
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ArTzz the ſubjection of Ireland by Elizabeth, the 
more difficult taſk ſtill remained ; to civilize the inhabit- 
ants, to reconcile them to laws and induftry, and to ren- 
der their ſubjection durable and uſeful to the crown of 
England. James proceeded in this work by a ſteady, re- 
gular, and well-concerted plan ; and in the ſpace of nine 
years, according to Sir John Davis, he made greater ad- 
vances towards the reformation of that kingdom, than 
had been made in the 440 years, which had elapſed fince 
the conqueſt was firſt attempted ®. 

Ir was previouſly neceſſary to aboliſh the Iriſh cuſtoms, 
which ſupplied the place of laws, and which were calcu- 
hated to keep that people for ever in a ſtate of barbariſm 
and diſorder. 

By the Brebon law or cuſtom, every crime, however 
enormous, was puniſhed, not with death, but by a fine 
or pecuniary mula, which was levied upon the criminal. 
Murder itſelf, as among all the ancient barbarous na- 
tions, was atoned for in this manner ; and each man, 
according to his rank, had a different rate or value af- 
fixed to him, which, if any one were willing to pay, he 


lord deputy, told Maguire, that he was to ſend a ſheriff 


into Fermannah, which, a little before, had been made 


faid Maguire, fall be welcome to me : But, let me lem, 
beforehand, bis eric, or the price of his head, that, if my 
people cut it off, I may levy the maney upon the county . As 
for oppreſſion, extortion, and other treipaſſes, fo little 


a county, and ſubjected to the Engliſh law; Your fberiff, 


were they regarded, that no penalty was affixed to them, 
and no redreſs for ſuch offences could ever de obtained. 


Tux cuſtoms of Gaveltinde and Taniſtry were attended 


with the fame abſurdity in the diſtribution of property. 


» King James's Werke, p. 259. edit. 26. 3. 8 


rene. 
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The land, by the cuſtom of Gavelkinde, was divided © 


14 A . 
XI. VI. 


among all the males of the ſept or family, both baſtard Ao 


and legitimate : And, after partition made, if any of the 
but the chieftain, at his difcretion, made a new partition 
of all the lands, belonging to that ſept, and gave every 
one his ſhare”. As no man, by reaſon of this cuſtom, 


to encloſe, to cultivate, to improve, would have been fo 
much loſt labour. 

Tus dies end the Thais, ee from 
the principal families, were not hereditary, but were 
eſtabliſhed by election, or, more properly ſpeaking, by 
force and violence. Their authority was almoſt abſolute ; 


| and, notwithſtanding that certain lands were affigned to 


aſſeſſments, for which there was no fixed law, and which 


were levied at pleaſure d. Hence aroſe that common bye- 


word among the Iriſh, That they dwelt weſtward of the law, 
which dwelt beyond the river of the Barrow : Meaning the 
tended not beyond the compaſs of twenty miles, lying in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin. 


Engliſh law in their place ; James having taken all the 


natives under his prote ion, and declared them free citi- 
zens, proceeded to govern them by a regular adminiſtra- 
tion, military as well as civil. 

A SMALL army was maintained, its diſcipline inſpect - 


ed, and its pay tranſmitted from England, in order to keep 


the ſoluiers from preying upon the country, as had been 
uſual in former reigns. When Odoghartie raiſed an in- 
ſurrection, a reinforcement was ſent over, and the flames 


_ Þ Sir Joha Davis, p. 267) 21. N 273 5 Id. g. 237» 
ALL 


enjoyed the fixed property of any land; to build, to plant, 
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ner 
puniſhed *. As the Iriſh had been univerſally engaged 
in the rebellion againſt Elizabeth, a reſignation of all the 
rights, which had been formerly granted them to ſeparate 


juriſdictions, was rigorouſly eracted; and no authority, 


dannen 
out the kingdom. 

A RESIGNATION of all private eftates was even requir- 
ed; and when they were reſtored, the proprĩeturs received 
them under ſuch conditions as might prevent, for the fu- 
ture, all tyranny and oppreſſion over the common people. 
The value of the dues, which the nobles uſually claimed 
from their vaſlals, was cflimated at a fixed ſum, and 
all farther arbitrary exactions prohibited under ſevere pe- 
nalties *, 

Tun whole province of Ulfier having fallen to the 
crown by the attainder of rebels, a company was efta- 
bliſhed in London, for planting new colonies in that fer- 
tile country: The property was divided into moderate 
ſhares, the largeſt not exceeding 2000 acres: Tenants 
were brought over from England and Scotland: The 
Iriſh were removed from the hills and ſaſtneſſea, and ſet 
tled in the open country: Huſbandry and the arts were 
taught them: A fixed habitation ſecured : Plunder and 
robbery puniſhed: And, by theſe means, Ulfter, from be- 


ing the moſt wild and diſorderly province of all Ireland, 
| ſoon became the beſt cultivated and moſt civilized). 


Sven were the arts, by which James introduced huma- 
buried in the moſt profound barbariſm. Noble cares! 


much ſuperior to the vain and criminal glory of con- 


* Sir Joha Davis, . 263. Id. p. 264, 265, At. 1 Id. 
*I. g. 278. IA. p. 280. * * 
queſts; 
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queſts 3 but requiring ages of perſeverance and attention ef 
A LAUDABLE aft of juſtice was, about this time, exe- 1612. 
cuted in England upon lord Sanquhir, a Scottiſh noble- 
man,” who had been guilty of the baſe allafination of 
Turner, a fencing-maſtes. The Engliſh nation, who 
were generally diſſatisfied with the Scots, were enraged 
at this crime, equally mean and atrocious ; but James ap- 
peaſed them, by preferring the ſeverity of law to the 


interceſſion of the friends and family of the criminal *. 
2 Kennet, p. 633, 
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CHAP. XLVI. 


Death of Prince Henry —— Marriage of the Princeſs 
Elizabeth with the Palatine Nie of Somerſet 


— His marriage —— Overbury poiſoned —— Fall 
of Somerſet —— Riſe of Buckingham — Cautionary 
towns delivered —— Affairs of Scotland. 

CHAP. riss year the fudden death of Henry, prince of 


— Wales, diffuſed an univerſal grief throughout the 
2612. nation. Though youth and royal birth, both of them 
—_ ſtrong allurements, prepoſſeſs men mightily in favour of 
Prince the early age of princes; it is with peculiar fondneſs 
Nerf. that hiſtorians mention Henry: And, in every reſpect, 
his merit ſeems to have been extraordinary. He had 

not reached his eighteenth year, and he already poſſeſſed 

more dignity in his behaviour, and commanded more re- 

ſpect, than his father, with all his age, learning, and ex- 

ſeduced him into any irregular pleaſures : Buſineſs and 
ambition ſeem to have been his fole paſſion. His incli- 

nations, as well as exerciſes, were martial. The French 
ambaſſador, taking leave of him, and aſking his com- 

mands for France, found him employed in the exerciſe 

of the pike ; Tell your king, faid he, in what occupation 

you heft me engaged*. He had conceived great affec- 

tion and eſteem for the brave Sir Walter Raleigh. It 

was his ſaying, Sure no king but my father would keep ſuch 

4 bird in a cage”. He ſeems indeed to have nouriſhed 


2 The French monarch had given particular orders to his minifters to cul- 
_ tivate the prince's friendhip ; who muſt ſoon, ſaid he, have chief authority 
in England, where the king and queen are held in fo little eftimation, See 
Dep. de la Bederie, vol. i. p. 402. 415. vol. ii. p. 26. 369 
d Coke's detection, p. 37. 
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too violent 2 contempt for the king on account of his 
pedantry and pufillanimity; and by that means firuck 


in with the refiſeſs and martial ſpirit of the Engliſh na- 
tion. Had he lived, he had probably promoted the glory, 
perhaps not the felicity, of his people. The unhappy 
prepoſſeſion, which men commonly entertain in favour 
of ambition, courage, enterprize, and other warlike vir- 


= 

CHAP, 
XLVEH, 

— 
2622s 


tues, engages generous natures, who always love fame, 


the reſt of mankind. 


into fuck purſuits as defiroy their own peace, and that of 


ViotexT reports were propagated, as if Henry had 


| been carried off by poiſon; but the phyſicians, 


opinion ©, The bold and criminal malignity of men's 


| tongues and pens ſpared not even the king on the occa- 


fron. But that prince's character ſeems rather to have 
failed in the extreme of facility and humanity, than in 
that of cruelty and violence. His indulgence to Henry 
was great, and perhaps imprudent, by giving him a large 
and independent ſettlement, even in ſo early youth. 
Tun marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, with Fre- 
death of the prince, and ſerved to diſſipate the grief, 


ed, itſelf, an unhappy event to the king, as well as to his 
fon-in-law, and had il] conſequences on the reputation 
and fortunes of both. The EleQor, truſting to ſo great 
an alliance, engaged in enterprizes beyond his ſtrength: 
And the king, not being able to ſupport him in his dif- 
trefs, loſt entirely, in the end of his life, what remained 
of the aſfections and eſteem of his own ſubjects. 

Exczer during ſeſſions of parliament, the hiftory of 


this reign may more properly be called the hiſtory of the 
© Keanet, p. 690. Coke, p. 37. Welwood, p. 872. 
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e H 2 P. court than that of the nation. An intereſting objeft had, 
© for ſome years, engaged the attention of the court: It 
— 2 was a favourite, and one beloved by James with fo pro- 


Riſe of 
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fuſe and unlimited an affeftion, as left no room for any 


Robert Carre, 2 youth of twenty years of age, and of a 
good family in Scotland, arrived in London, after having 
fome time in his travels. All his natural accom- 


lities, in an eaſy air and graceful demeanour. He had 
letters of recommendation to his countryman lord Hay ; 


and that nobleman no ſooner caſt his eye upon him, than 


he diſcovered talents ſufficient toentitle him immediately 
to make a great figure in the government. Apprized of 
the king's paſſion for youth and beauty, and exterior 
appearance, he ſtudied how marters might be ſo managed 
that this new object ſhould make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion 


upon him. Without mentioning him at court, he aligned 


him the office, at a match at tilting, of preſenting to the 
king his buckler and device ; and hoped that he would 
attract the attention of the monarch. Fortune proved 


favourable to his defign, by an incident, which bore at 


firſt a contrary aſpet. When Carre was advancing to 


his leg in the king's preſence. James approached him 
with pity and concern: Love and affeftion aroſe on the 
fight of his beauty and tender years; and the prince or- 


dered him immediately to be lodged in the palace, and to 
be carefully attended. He himſelf, afterthe tiling, paid 


him a viſit in his chamber, and frequently returned du- 
ring his confinement. The ignorance and fimplicity of 
the boy finiſhed the conqueſt, begun by his exterior 
graces and accompliſhments. Other princes have been 
fond of chuſing their favourites from among the lower 
ranks of their ſubjects, and have repoſed themſelves on 

1 * them 


rival or competitor. About the end of the year 2609, 


conſiſted in good looks: All his acquired abi- 
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them with the more unreſerved confidence and aſſection, © R A F. 


every honour and acquiſition: James was defirous that 
perience, and knowledge. Highly conceited of his own 
wiſdom, he pleaſed himſelf with the fancy, that this raw 
youth, by his leſſons and inſtructions, would, in a little 
time, be equal to his fageſt miniſters, and be initiated 
into all the profound myſteries of government, on which 
he ſet fo high a value. And as this kind of creation was 
more perfeAly his own work than any other, he ſeems to 
have indulged an unlimited fondnefs for his minion, be- 
yond even that which he bore to his own children. He 


foon knighted him, created him viſcount Rocheſter, 


gave him the garter, brought him into the privy-council, 


office, beſtowed on him the ſupreme direction of all his 
buſineſs and political concerns. Agreeable to this rapid 
advancement in confidence and honour, were the riches 
heaped upon the needy favourite; and while 
and all the wiſeſt miniſters could ſcarcely find expedients 
ſufficient to keep in motion the overburthened machine of 
treaſures this inſignificant and uſeleſs pageant *. 

Ir is faid, that the king found his pupil fo ill educated, 
as to be ignorant even of the loweſt rudiments of the La- 
tin tongue; and that the monarch, laying aſide the 


him in the principles of grammar. During the intervals 
of this noble occupation, affairs of ſtate would be intro- 
duced; and the firipling, by the aſcendant which he had 


acquired, was now enabled to repay in political, what be 


had received in grammatical, inſtruction. Such ſcenes 


4 Kennet, p. 685, 616, &c. 
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becauſe the objeft has been beholden to their bounty for Jy 


1633. 


neceſſitated to dwell on ſuch frivolous events and ignoble 


prejudices which prevailed againſt his country. And fo 
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C #7 4. P. and ſuck incidents, are the more ridiculous, though the 
np Teſs odious, as the paſſion of James ſeems not to have con- 
1613 tained in it any thing criminal or flagitious. Hiſtory 


charges herſelf willingly with a relation of the great 
crimes, and ftill more with that of the great virtues of 
mankind ; but ſhe appears to fall from her dignity, when 


perſonages. 
Tun favourite was not, at firſt, fo intoxicated with ad- 


vancement, as not to be ſenſible of his own ignorance and 
inexperience. He had recourſe to the aſſiſtance and advice 
of a friend; and he was more fortunate in his choice, 


than is uſual with ſuch pampered minions. In Sir Tho- 


mas Overbury he met with a judicious and ſincere coun- 
ſellor, who, building all hopes of his own preferment on 
that of the young favourite, endeavoured to inflil into 
ouſly ſerving every body, Carre was taught to abate the 
ing a preference for the Engliſh, he learned to eſcape the 


long as de was content to be ruled by Overbury's friendly 
counſels, he enjoyed, what is rare, the higheſt favour of 
the prince, without being hated by the people. 

To complete the meaſure of courtly happineſs, nought 
was wanting but a kind miſtreſs; and, where high for- 
tune concurred with all the graces of youth and beauty, 
this circumſtance could not be difficult to attain. But it 


for ever into an abyſs of infamy, guilt, and miſery. 
No fooner had James mounted the throne of England, 
than he remembered his friendſhip for the unfortunate 
families of Howard and Devereux, who had ſuffered for 
their attachment to the cauſe of Mary and to his own. 
Having reftored young Eſſex to his blood and dignity, 

and 


cer ae I. 


— — families by the marriage of 
the carl of Eſſex with lady Frances Howard, daughter 
of the earl of Suffolk. She was only thirteen, he four- 


and paſs fome time in his travels. He returned into 
England after four years abſence, und was pleaſed to 
find his counteſs in the full luſtre of beauty, and poſſeſſed 
of the love and admiration of the whole court. But, 
when the earl approached, and claimed the privileges of 


fron and di iguſt, and a flat refuſal of any farther familiari- 
ties. He applied to her parents, who conſtrained her to 
aftend him into the country, and to partake of his bed: 
But nothing could overcome her rigid ſullenneſs and ob- 
Rinacy ; and the fill roſe from his fide, without having 
denials, he at laſt gave over the purſuit, and ſeparating 
himſelf from her, thenceforth abandoned her conduct to 
her own will and diſcretion. 

. 
without an attachment to anuther object. The favourite 
had' opened his addreſſes, and had been too ſucceſsful in 
making imprefion on the tender heart of the young 
counteſs*. She imagined, that, fo long as ſhe refuſed 
the embraces of Effex, ſhe never could be deemed his 
the way for a new marriage with her beloved Rocheſter *, 


nitics of intercourſe ſo frequent, that they had already 
indulged themſelves in all the gratifications of love, they 
Mill lamented their ynbappy fate, while the union be- 
® Kennet, p. 636. * Idem, p. 685. . State Trials, vob L pe 225, 
Fa tween 


Z . ge 


teen years of age; and it was thought proper, till both 
ſhould attain the age of puberty, that he ſhould go abroad 


Though their paſſion was fo violent, and their opportu- 


— 


a huſband, he met with nothing but ſymptoms of aver- 
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c # 4”. tween them was not entire and indiſſoluble. And the 


doe, as well as his miſtreſs, was impatient, till their 
2 mutual ardour ſhou!d be crowned by marriage. 
So momentous an affair could not be concluded with- 


In out conſulting Overbury, with whom Rocheſter was ac- 
1 cuſtomed to ſhare all his ſecrets. While that faithful 
+8 friend had conſidered his patron's attachment to the 
| cCounteſs of Eſſex merely as an affair of gallantry, he had 


favoured its progreſs ; and it was partly owing to the in- 
genious and paſſionate letters which he dictated, that 
Rocheſter had met with fuch ſucceſs in his addreſſes. 
Like an experienced courtier, he thought that a con- 
queſt of this nature would throw a luſtre on the young 
favourite, and would tend ſtill farther to endear him to 
(1 James, who was charmed to hear of the amours of his 
| court, and liſtened with attention to every tale of gal- 
| lantry. But great was Overbury's alarm, when Rochefſ- 
ter mentioned his deſign of marrying the counteſs; and 
he uſed every method to diſſuade his friend from fo fooliſh 
ficult an enterprize to procure her a divorce from her 
| huſband : How dangerous, how ſhameful, to take into 
his own bed a profligate woman, who, being married to 


„ e dd „ wa Kere ee e „ HIM 


a young nobleman of the firſt rank, had not ſerupled to | 
{ proſtitute her character, and to beſtow favours-on the ob- j 
[4 ject of a capricious and momentary paſſion, And, in the 0 
1 real of friendſhip, he went fo far as to threaten Rocheſter, t 
1 that ke would ſeparate himſelf for ever from him, if he 
\ could fo far forget his honour and his intereſt as to pro- 1 
1 ſecute the intended marriage 0 
1 RocnesTER had the weakneſs to reveal this converſa- 1 
ij tion to the counteſs of Effex ; and when her rage and j 
Ih fury broke out againſt Overbury, he had alſo the weak- L 
4 | neis to enter into her vindiftive projects, and to fwear 


9 8 0 
1 b Se Trials, vol. i. p. 235, 236. 252, Franklyn, p. 14. 
| 
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vengeance againſt his friend, for the utmoſt inſtance, & n A r. 


which he could receive, of his faithful friendſhip. Some >=, 
contrivance was neceffary for the execution of their pur- 2613. 
poſe. Rocheſter addreſſed himfcif to the king; and after 
complaining, that his own indulgence to Overbury had 
begotten in him a degree of arrogance, which was extremely 
difagreeable, he procured a commiſſion for his embaſſy to 
Ruſfia; which he repreſented as a retreat for his friend, 
both profitable and honourable. When conſulted by 
Overbury, he earneſtly diſſuaded him from accepting this 
offer, and took on himſelf the office of fatisfying the king, 
if he ſhould be any-wiſe diſpleaſed with the refuſal i. To 
the king again, he aggravated the infolence of Over- 
| bury's conduct, and obtained a warrant for committing April aid. 
him to the Tower, which James intended as a flight puniſh- 
ment for his diſobedience. The lieutenant of the Tower 
was a creature of Rocheſter's, and had lately been put 
into the office for this very pugpoſe : He confined Over- 
bury fo ftriftly, that the unhappy priſoner was debarred 
the fight even of his neareſt relations; and no communi- 
months which he lived in priſon. 

Tuns obſtacle being removed, the lovers purſued their 
purpoſe ; and the king himſelf, forgetting the dignity of 
his character, and his friendſhip for the family of Eſſex, 
entered zealouſly into the project of procuring the coun- 
teſs a divorce from her huſband. Effex alſo embraced 
the opportunity of ſeparating himſelf from a bad woman, 
by whom he was hated ; and he was willing to favour 
their ſucceſs by any honourable expedient. The pre- 
tener for a divorce was his incapacity to fulfil the con- 
jugal duties; and he confeſſed, that, with regard to the 
counteſs, he was conſcious of ſuch an infirmity, though 


1 
F 3 he 
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9 he was not ſenſible of it with regard to any other woman. 
rern faid, a young virgin was ſubſti- 


| 


tuted under a maſk, to undergo the legal inſpection by 
a jury of matrons. After ſuch a trial, ſeconded by court- 
influence, and fupported by the ridiculous opinion of 
faſcination or witcheraft, the ſentence of divorce was 
| between the earl of Eſſen and his counteſs *. 
And, to crown the ſcene, the king, folicitous leſt the 
hdy ſhould loſe any rank by her new marriage, beſtowed 
en his minion the title of earl of Somerſet. 

NoTwWIiTHSTANDING this ſucceſs, the counteſs of 
Somerſet was not fatisfied, till ſhe ould farther fatiate 
her revenge on Overbury ; and ſhe engaged her huſband, 
as well as her uncle, the earl of Northampton, in the 
atrocious deſign cf taking bim off ſecretly by poiſon. 
Fruitleſs attempts were reiterated by weak poiſons ; but, 
at laſt, they gave him one fo ſudden and violent, that the 
ſymptoms were apparent, to every one who approached 
him. His interment was hurried on with the greateſt 
precipitation ; and, thaugh a ſtrong ſuſpicion immediately 
prevailed in the public, the full proof of the crime was 
not brought to light till ſome years after. 
Tux fatal cataſtrophe of Overbury encreaſed or begot 
the ſuſpicion, that the prince of Wales had been carried 
not, that the contrary inference was much juſter. If 
Somerſet was ſo great a novice in this deteſtable art, that, 
during the courſe of five months, a man who was his 
priſoner, and attended by none but his emiſſaries, could 
not be diſpatched but in fo bungling a manner; how 
could it be imagined that a young prince, living in his 


> Ste Trials, vol. L. b. 223% 224, Kc Franklyn's Annals, p. 2, 3, dec. 
1 Kennet, f. 693. State Tish, vob i. 5. 233, 234. d. 
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J AMES 1. 
could be expoſed to Somerſet's attempts, and be taken © 


elude the ſkill of the moſt experienced phyficians ? 
Tun ableft miniſter that James ever polleſſed, the earl 
of Saliſbury, was dead : Suffolk, a man of flender ca- 
pacity, had ſucceeded him in his office: And it was 
now his taſk to ſupply, from an exhauſted treaſury, the 
profuſion of James and of his young favourite. The title 
of baronet, invented by Saliſbury, was fold; and two 
hundred patents of that ſpecies of knighthood were diſ- 
poſed of for fo many thouſand pounds: Each rank of 
nobility had alſo its price affixed to it”. Privy ſeals were 
circulated to the amount of 200,000 pounds : Benevo- 
|  lences were exadted to the amount of 52,000 pounds: 
And ſome monopolies of no great value were erected. 
But all theſe expedients proved inſufficient to ſupply the 


ſome ſchemes for retrenching his expences*. However 
ſmall the hopes of ſucceſs, a new parliament muſt be fum- 
moned, and this dangerous expedient, for fuch it was 
now become, once more be put to trial. 


Wren the commons were aſſembled, they diſcovered 
an extraordinary alarm, on account of the rumour which 4 
was ſpread abroad concerning zndertakers*%. It was re- meat. 
ported, that ſeveral perſons, attached to the king, had 
entered into a confederacy ; and having laid a regular 
plan for the new elections, had diſtributed their intereſt 
all over England, and had undertaken to ſecure a majo- 
they knew not this incident to be the firſt infallible ſymp- 
tom of any regular or eſtabliſhed liberty. Had they been 
contented to follow the maxims of their predeceſſors, 
m h of May, 2622 * Franklyn, p.nn. 33% © Idemyp. 10» 
Þ la-, p. 49 q Parliam. HiR. vol. v. p. 236. Kennet, p. 6g6. 
Ju:n. 22 April, ad May, 26243 &c. Franklyn, p. 45. 
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king's neceſſities ; even though he began to enter into 
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CHAP, who, as the earl of Saliſbury faid to the laſt parkament, 


X. VII. 
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euer, but thrice in fix hundred years, refuſed a fupply* 3 


1614- 


well known, that, in ancient times, a feat in the houſe 


they needed not dread that the crown ſhould ever inte- 
reſt itſelf in their elections. Formerly, the kings even 
inſiſted, that none of their houſehold ſhould be elected 
members; and, though the charte- was afterwards de- 
clared void, Henry VI. from his great favour to the city 
of York, conferred a peculiar privilege on its citizens, 
that they ſhould be exemptcd from this trouble. It is 


being conſidered as a burthen, attended neither with ho- 
nour nor profit, it was requiſite for the counties and 
boroughs to pay fees to their repreſentatives. About this 
time a feat began to be regarded as an honour, and the 
country-gentlemen contended for it; though the practice 


ol levying wages for the parliament men was not alto- 


gether diſcontinued. It was not till Jong after, when 
liberty was thoroughly eftabliſhed, and popular aſſemblies 
entered into every branch of public buſineſs, that the 
members began to join profit to honour, and the crown 


found it neceſſary to diſtribute among them all the con- 


ſiderable offices of the kingdom. 
So little ſkill or fo ſmall means had the courtiers, in 
James's reign, for managing elections, that this houſe of 


commons ſhowed rather a ſtronger ſpirit of liberty than 


the foregoing ; and inſtead of entering upon the buſineſs 


of ſupply, as urged by the king, who made them ſeveral 


liberal offers of grace, they immediately reſumed the 


r Journ. 27 Feb. 16:9. Tr appears, however, that Salifhury was fome- 
what miſtaken in this fact : And if the kings were not oftener refuſed ſupply 


. by the parliament, it was only becauſe they would not often expoſe them - 


ſelves to the hazard of being refuſed: But it is certain that Engli parlia- 
ments did ancient ly carry their frugality to an extreme, nnd Glues could be 
prevailed upon to give the neceſſacy ſupport to government. 
Coke“ inf itutes, part 4, chap, 1. of charters of exemption, 
t Journ. 33 April, 1614. 
ſudject, 
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remains of liberty ; and the Engliſh were poſſeſſed of 
33G 
with regard to the new impoſitions. A ſpeech of Neile, 
biſhop of Lincoln, reſlecting on the lower houſe, begat 
ſome altercation with the peers ; & 
opportunity of diſſolving, immediately, 
IE parliament which had ſhown fo firm a 


municating, in return, the ſmalleſt ſupply to his neceſ- 
fities. He carried his reſentment fo far as even to throw 


into priſon ſome of the members, who had been the moſt 


forward in their oppoſition to his meaſures *. In vain did 
he plead, in excuſe for his violence, the example of Eli- 
zabeth and other princes of the line of Tudor, as well as 


* Journ. 2x May, 1614. = Journ. 22, 23 May, 2614 „ Journ. 


18 April, 1614. 2 See note H] at the end of the volume. 
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reſolutĩon of retrenching his prerogative, without com 


6th June, 
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© R 2 ” abandoning for ever all their liberties and privileges, 
CASTE, could acquieſce in none of theſe precedents, how ancient 


16.4. 


chat jealouſy which prevailed between them. During 


terms, to the civil law: And for this indifcretion he found 


and frequent ſocver. And were the authority of fuck 


| precedents admitted, the utmoſt that could be inferred 


is, that the conſtitution of England was, at that time, 
an inconſiſtent fabric, whoſe jarring and diſcordant parts 
muft ſoon defttoy each other, and from the diſfulution of 
the old, beget ſome new form of civil government more 
uniform and conſiſtent. 

In the public and avowed condud of the king and the 


debates in the houſe, it often happened, that a particular 
member, more ardent and zealous than the reſt, would 
diſplay the higheſt ſentiments of liberty, which the com- 
mons contented themſelves to hear with filence and feem- 
ing approbation ; and the king, informed of theſe ha- 
rangues, concluded the whole houſe to be infeccd with 
the ſame principles, and to be engaged in a combination 


e gainſt his prerogative. The king, on the other hand, 


though he valued himſelf extremely on his king-craft, and 
perhaps was not altogether incapable of diimulation, 


kems to have been very little endowed with the gift of 


ſecrecy ; but openly, at his table, in all companies, in- 
culcated thoſe monarchical tenets which be had fo ſtrongly 


himfelf with great difparagement of the common law of 
England, and had given the preference, in the ſtrongeſt 


himſelf oblized to apologize, in a ſpeech to the former 
Parliament. As a ſpecimen of his uſual liberty of talk, 
ovany ments > HON GUI IIIFENT ERS C2, 


dE Jmer's Werka, p. 532 


which 
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imbibed. Before a numerous audience, be had exprefied = 
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which we meet with in the life of Waller, and which © N Ar. 


that poet uſed frequently to repeat. When Waller was 


— 
young, he had the curtoſity to go to court ; and he fond 26 


in the circic, and faw James dine; where, among other 
company, there fat at table two biſhops, Neile and An- 
he might not take bis ſubjects money, when he needed 


it, without all this formality of parliament ? Neile re- 


plied, Ged forbid you flould not : For you ore the breath 

of mer nofirils. Andrews declined anſwering, and faid, be 

was not ſkilled in parii:mentary caſes: But upon the 

king's urging him, and ſaying he would admit of no eva- 

fron, the biſhop replied pleaſantiy: Why then I think your 

. Far be 
11 


Tus favourite had hitherto ?[caped the enquiry of ** 


juſtice ; but he had not eſcaped that ſtill voice which 
can make itſelf be heard amidit all the 


hurry and flattery 
of a court, and aſtoniſhes the criminal with a juſt repre- 


ſentation of his moſt ſecret enormities. Conſcious of the 
murder of his friend, Somerſet received ſmall conſala- 
ton from the enjoyments of love, or the utmoſt kind- 
neſs and indulgence of his forercign. The graces of 


his youth gradually diſappeared, the gaiety of his man- 


ners was obſcured, his politeneſs and obliging behaviour 
were changed into fullenneſs and filence. And the king, 
whole allections trad been _— y 
who no longer contributed to his amuſement. | 

T xr fagacious courtirs obſerved the firſt ſymptoms of 
this diſguſt : Somerſet's enemies ſeized the 


and offered a new minion to the king. George Villiers, 


# youth of one-and-rwenty, younger brother of a good 


© Preface to Waller d Works. 
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en *- family, returned at this time from his travels, and was 


VIE. 
Ln Femarked for the advantages of a handſome perſon, gen- 
"_ tecl air, and faſhionable apparel. At a comedy he was 


purpoſely placed full in James's eye, and immediately 
engaged the attention, and, in the ſame inſtant, the af- 
ſections, of that monarch*. Aſhamed of his ſudden at- 
tachment, the king endeavoured, but in vain, to conceal 
the partiality which he felt for the handſome firanger ; 
and he employed all his profound politics to fix him in 
his ſervice, without ſeeming to defire it. He declared his 
reſolution not to confer any office on him, unleſs entreat- 
ed by the queen; and he pretended, that it ſhould only 


de in complaifance to her choice he would agree to admit 


plied to; but ſhe, well knowing the extreme to which 
the king carried theſe attachments, refuſed, at firſt, to 
lend her countenance to this new paſſion. It was not till 
entreated by Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a decent 
prelate, and one much prejudiced againft Somerſet, that 


the would condeſcend to oblige her huſband, by aſking 


this favour of him. And the king, thinking now that 
all appearances were fully faved, no longer conſtrained 


his affection, but immediately beſtowed the office of cup- 


bearer on young Villiers. 
Tus whole court was thrown into parties between the 
two minions; while ſome endeavoured to advance the 


riſing fortunes of Villiers, others deemed it fafer to ad- 


here to the eſtabliſhed credit of Somerſet. The king 
himſelf, divided between inclination and decorum, en- 
creaſed the doubt and ambiguity of the courtiers ; and 


the ſtern jealouſy of the old favourite, who refuſed every 


advance of friendſhip from his rival, begat perpetual 


_ quarrels between their ſeveral partizans. But the diſco- 


+ Franklyn, p. 50. Kenner, vol, ii. p. 698. © Coke, 
Rukh. vol. i. p. 456. — 
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Ss leſſer criminals, Sir Jervis Elvis, lieutenent of the Tower, 
Franklin, Weſton, Mrs. Turner, were firſt tried and 


3 3 Aare TARRORABTETRITTTS 


Sams s L 


very of Somerſet's guilt in the murder of Overbury, at © 
laſt decided the controverſy, and expoſed him to the ruin 


and infamy which he fo well merited. 

Aw apothecary's prentice, who had been employed in 
to talk very freely of the whole ſecret; and the affaic at 
laſt came to the ears of Trumbal, the king's envoy in the 
ſecretary of ſtate, was informed ; and he immediately 


carried the intelligence to James. The king, alarmed 


and aſtoniſhed to find ſuch enormous guilt in a man whom 
he had admitted into his boſom, ſent for Sir Edward 


| Coke, chief juſtice, and earnefily recommended to him 


tion was executed with great indulley and ſeverity : The 
whole labyrinth of guilt was carefully unravelled: The 


condemned : Somerſet and his counteſs were afterwards 


found guilty : Northampton's death, 2 little before, had 
ſaved him trom a like fate. 


Ir may not be unworthy of remark, that Coke, in the 


| trial of Mrs. Turner, told her that ſhe was guilty of 


the ſeven deadly fins : Sec was a whore, a bawd, a for- 


cerer, a witch, a papiſt, a felon, and a murderer . And, 


ral, took care to obſerve, that poiſoning was a popiſh 
trick . Such were the bigoted prejudices which pre- 


| vailed: Poiſoning was not, of itlelf, ſufficiently odious, 


if it were not repreſented as a branch of popery. Stowe 
tells us, that when the king came to Newcaftle, on his 
rſt entry into England, he gave liberty to all the priſon- 
ers, except thoſe who were confined for treaſon, mur- 


# State Trials, vol, i. 5. 230. 
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fences, that furious bigewry of the catholies which 
% 
ſurpriſing. 


Art the accomplices in Overbury's murder received 
the puniſhment due to their crime: But the king beſtowed 
a pardon on the principals, Somerſet and the countefs. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that James's fortitude had been high! y 
laudable, had he perſiſted in his ficſt intention of con- 
ſigning over to ſevere juſtice all the criminals : But let 


us ſtill beware of blaming him too harſhly, if, on the ap- 


proach of the fatal hour, he ſerupled to deliver into the 
hands of the executioner, perſons whom he had once fa- 
voured with his moſt tender affeRions. To foften the 


 rigour of their fate, after fome years impriſuament, he re- 


juſtice ; on the inſolent menaces of that criminal; on 


inkited much on the diſſiinulation of James's behaviour, 


ſtored them to their liberty, and conferred on them 2 


_ age in infamy and obſcurity. Their guilty loves were 


turned into the moſt deadly hatred ; and they paſſed many 
years together in the ſame houſe, without any intercourſe 

or correſpondence with each other. 
SEvERAL hiftorians , in relating theſe events, have 


when he delivered Someriet into the hands of the chief 


his peremptory refuſal to ſtand a trial; and on the ex- 


| treme anxiety of the king during the whole progreſs of 


this affair. Allowing all theſe circumſtances to be true, 
of which ſome are ſuſpicious, if not palpably falſe *, the 
great remains of tenderneſs which James flill felt for 


| Somerſet, may, perhaps, be fufficient to account for them. 


That favourite was high-ſpirited, and reſolute rather to 
periſh, than live under the infamy to which he es e- 
poſed. James was ſenſible, that the pardoning of fo great 
d Kennet, p. Ggg.— © C.ke, Weldon, ie. — — «DB Sex Blog, Brit. 
article Cube, p. 1384. | 
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JAMES 1. 


ſtill more unpopular, if his obftinate and ftubborn beha- 


him '. At leaſt, the unreſerved confidence in which the 
render Somerſet maſter of ſo many ſecrets, that it is im- 


yollible, without farther light, to affign the particular 
reaſon of that ſuperiority, which, it is faid, he appeared fo 


much to aſſume. 


Tus fall of Somerſet, and his baniſhment from court, Rite »f 
opened the way for Villiers to mount up at once to the \ ® 


full height of favour, of honours, and of riches. Had 
James's paſſion been gov2rned by common rules of pru- 
dence, the office of cup-bearer would have attached Vil- 
lers to his perſon, and might well have contented one of 
his age and family ; nor would any one, who was not 
cynically auſtere, have much cenſured the fingulacity of 
the king's choice in his friends and favourites. But fuch 
advancement was far inferior to the fortune which he 
intended for his minion. In the courſe of a few years, 
he created him viſcount Villiers, earl, marquis, and 
duke of Buckingham, Enight of the garter, maſter of 
the horſe, chief juſtice in eyre, warden of the cinque 
ports, maſter of the king's-bench office, ſteward of Weſt- 
minſter, conſtable of Windſor, and lord high admiral of 
England *. His mother obtained the title of counteſs of 
Buckingham: His brother was created viſcount Purbeck ; 
and a numerous train of needy relations were all puſhed 
up into credit and authority. And thus the fond prince, 


wok an infallible method, by loading him with prema- 


3 Bacon, vol. iv. 617, 
vol, i. p. 10. 


* Franklyn, p. 30, Clareaden, dee edit: 


» criminal, which was of itſelf invidious, would become en a F: | 


— 
viour on his trial ſhould augment the public hatred agaĩnſt 2646. 


while he meant to play the tutor to his favourite, and 
to train him up ia the rules of prudence and politics, 
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by almoſt all hiſtorians ; and 1 may venture to am, 


and importance. 

Wu queen Elizabeth advanced money for the ſup- 
r — —— 
herſelf againſt the power and arabition of Spain, ſhe till 
reſerved the proſpet of reimburſemeat; and the got 
into her hands the three important fortreſſes of 


intereſt ; and the ſtipulated, that if ever England ſhould 
make a ſeparate peace with Spain, ſhe ſhould pay the 
troops which garriſoned thoſe ſortreſſes 


the king, that the debt, which then amounted to $00,000 
pounds, ſhould be diſcharged by yearly payments of 


40,000 pounds; and as five years had elapſed, the debt 


was now reduced to 600,080 pounds; and in fifteen years 
more, if the truce were renewed, it would be finally ex- 


tinguiſhed *. But of this ſum, 26,000 pounds a-year 


were expended on the pay of the garriſons: The remain- 
der alone accrued to the king: And the ſtates, weighing 


a Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 341. Wiawoed, vol. ii. p. 35Ts 
© Sis Dudley Carleton's Letters, p. 27, 28. 


- _ theſe 


AFTER the truce was concluded between Spain and 
the United Provinces, the ftates made an agreement with 
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ingneſs, on the ſurrender of the cautionary towns, to pay 
him immediately 250,000 pounds, and to incorporate 
the Engliſh garriſons in their army. It occurred alfo to 


the king, that even the payment of the 40,000 pounds a- 


year was precarious, and depended on the accident that 
the truce ſhould be renewed between Spain and the re- 
public : If war broke out, the maintenance of the garri- 
ſons lay upon England alone; 2 burthen very uſeleſs and 
too heavy for the flender revenues of that kingdom: That 
even during the truce, the Dutch, iraitened by other 
expences, were far from being regular in their payments; 
and the garriſons were at preſent in danger of mutinying 


- for want of ſubſiſtence : That the annual ſum of 14,000 


pounds, the whole ſaving on the Dutch payments, amount- 


| ed, in fifteen years, to no more than 210,000 pounds ; 


whereas 250,000 pounds were offered immediately, a larger 
ſum, and if money be computed at ten per cent. the current 
intereſt, more than double the fum to which England 
was entitled?: That if James waited till the whole debt 
were diſcharged, the troops, which compoſed the garri- 
ſons, remained a burthen upon him, and could not be 


temporary reſtraint upon the Hollanders ; and in the pre- 
ſent emergence, the conjunction of intereſt between Eng- 
hnd and the republic was fo intimate as to render all 
other ties ſuperfluous ; and no reaſonable me-ſures for 
mutual ſupport would be wanting from the Dutch, even 


per cent. is worth on compatation only 106,500 pounds, whereas the king 
received 250,000: Yet the bargain was good for the Dutch, as well as the 


king, becauſe they were both of them freed from the maintenance of uſeleſs 
garriſons. 


broken, without receiving fome conſideration for their 
paſt ſervices : That the cautionary towns were only a 


— hat they made James » ©,3.9.F- 
very advantageous offer, when they expreſſed their wills 2, 
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though freed from the dependence of theſe garriſons : 


low, infomuch that they found difficulty, now that the 
aids of France were withdrawn, to maintain themſelves 
in that poſture of defence, which was requiſite during the 
truce with Spain: And that the Spaniards were perpe- 
tually infiſting with the king on the reſtitution of theſe 
towns, as belonging to their crown ; and no cordial al- 
liance could ever be made with that nation, while they 
remained in the hands of the Engliſh . Theſe reaſons, 
together with his urgent wants, induced the king to ac- 


cept of Caron's offer ; and he evacuated the cautionary 
towns, which held the States in a degree of ſubjection, 
| have regarded as his moſt valuable poſleffions. This 
s the date of the full liberty of the Dutch common- 


prince would 


wealth. 


Wren the crown of England devolved on James, it 
mizht have been foreſeen by the Scottiſh nation, that the 
independence of their kingdom, the object for which 
their anceſtors had ſhed fo much blood, would now be 
loſt ; and that, if both ſtates perſevered in maintaining 
Sen lows and een the weaker words mere 
ſenſibly feel the ſubjection, than if it had been totally ſub- 
dued by force of arms. But theſe views did not generally 
occur. The glory of having given a ſovereign to their 
powerful enemy, the advantages of preſent peace and tran- 


quillity, the riches ed from the wanillcence af their 


maſter ; theſe confiderations ſecured their dutiful obe- 
dience to a prince, who daily gave ſuch ſenſible proofs of 
the authority of any king, who reſided among them, 


3 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 3. 
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deen fo firmly eſtabliſhed as was that of James, even CH 4 Þ. 
when abſent ; and as the adminiſtration had been hitherto 


conducted with great order and tranquillity, there had 


happened no occurrence to draw thither our attention · 


But this ſummer, the king was refolved to pay a viſit to 
his native country, in order to renew his ancient friend- 
ſhips and connections, and to introduce that change of 
eecleſiaſtical diſcipline and government, on which he was 


which James propoſed to accompliſh by his journey to 
Scotland, were the cnlarging of epiſcopal authority, the 
eftabliſhing of a few ceremonies in public worſhip, and 
the fixing of a ſuperiority in the civil above the eceleſia · 
ſtical juriſdiction. 

Bur it is an obſervation, ſuggeſted by all hiſtory, and 
by none more than by that of James and his ſucceſſor, 
that the religious ſpirit, when it mingles with faction, 


contains in it ſomething ſupernatural and unaccountable; 


leſs to their known cauſes than is found in any other cir- 
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CH 4 f. dered as facred, were either appropriated by the preſent 


XI. VII. 
= 


tual lords, in the Rates of the kingdom. After many 


When king of England, he engaged them, though fill 
_ farther, and to receive the biſhops as perpetual preſidents 


- poleffors, or feized by the more powerful barons; and 
what remained, after mighty dilapidations, was, by a& of 
parliament, annexed to the crown. The prelates, how- 
and their ſeats in parliament ; and though laymen were 
notwithſtanding its frequent proteſtations to the con- 
trary, was ſtill ſuppoſed to be repreſented by thoſe fpirt- 


ſtruggles, the king, even before his acceſſion to the throne 


of England, had acquired fufficient influence over the 


Scottiſh clergy, to extort from them an acknowledgment 
of the parliamentary juriſdiction of biſhops ; though at- 
tended with many precautions, in order to ſecure them- 
ſelves againſt the ſpiritual encroachments of that order®. 


with great reluctance on their part, to advance a ftep 


prelates, and gr wap omen..." tine 

And by ſuch gradual innovations, the king flattered him- 
ſelf, that he ſhould quietly introduce epiſcopal authority : 
But as his final ſcope was fully ſeen from the 
every new advance gave freſh occaſion of diſcontent, and 


tained againſt the prelacy. 
Wurar rendered the king's aim more apparent, were 
the endeavours, which, at the ſame time, he uſed to in- 


church of England: The reſt, it was eaſily foreſeen, 
would foon follow. The fire of devotion, excited by 


1588. p 1606. 
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troduce into Scotland ſome of the ceremonies of the 
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covers itſelf to the underſtanding only. This fpecies of 
devotion, fo worthy of the ſupreme Being, but fo little 


found all rational principles of condu and behaviour. 
The mind,ftraining for theſe extraordinary raptures,reach- 


weakneſs, rejecting all exterior aid of pomp and ceremony, 
was fo occupied in this inward life, that it fled from every 
intercourſe of fociety, and from every cheerful amuſe- 
ment, which could foften or humanize the character. It 
was obvious to all diſcerning eyes, and had not eſcaped 
the king's, that, by the prevalence of fanaticiſm, a 


| gloomy and ſullen diſpoſition eſtabliſhed itſelf among the 


people; a ſpirit, obſtinate and dangerous; independent 
and diſarderly; animated equally with a contempt of au- 
thority, and a hatred to every other mode of religion, 
particularly to the catholic. In order to mellow theſe 
humours, James endeavoured to infuſe a ſmall tincture of 
ceremony into the national worſhip, and to introduce 


fuck rites as might, in ſome degree, occupy the mind, 


and pleaſe the ſenſes, without departing too far from that 
fimplicity, by which the reformation was diſtinguiſhed. 
The finer arts too, though flill rude in theſe northern 
G 3 kingdoms, 
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kingdoms, were 5 to adorn the churches; and 


fratified by the aſſembly. 
A coxrForrry of diſcipline and worſhip between the | 


ſome pictures _ fatues diſplayed, was propoſed as a 
model to the reſt of the nation. But muſic was grating 
to the prejudiced ears of the Scottiſh clergy ; ſeulpture 
and painting appeared inftruments of idolatry ; the fur- 
plice was a rag of popery ; and every motion or geſture, 


preſcribed by the liturgy, was a ſlep towards that ſpiri- 


tual Babylon, ſo much the object of their horror and aver- 
fion. Every thing was deemed impious, but their own 
myſtical comments on the Scriptures, which they idolized, 


| and whoſe eaſtern prophetic ſtyle they employed in every 


Ir will not be neceſſary to give a particular account of 
the ceremonies which the king was fo intent to eſtabliſh. 


vine to have proceeded from any other being than the 
| ſupreme Creator of the univerſe, or too diabolical to have 


been derived from any but an infernal demon. But no 


univerſally diſcovered to be of fo little importance, as 
ſcarcely to be mentioned with decency amidfit the ordi- 
nary courſe of human tranſactions. It ſuffices here to re- 
kneeling at the facrament, private communion, private 
baptiſm, confirmation of children, and the obſervance of 
Chriſtmas and other ſeſtivals . The acts, eftabliſhing 
theſe ceremonies, were afterwards known by the name of 


the articles of Perth, from the place where they were 


churches of England and Scotland, which was James's 
aim, he never could hope to cflabliſh, but by firſt pro- 


1 Franklyn, p. 25. Spctſn ood, 
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ſooner is the mode of the controverſy paſt, than they are 
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curing an acknowledgment of his own authority in all e & F- 

ſpiritual cauſes ; and nothing could be more contrary 

to the practice as well as principles of the prefbyterian 26. 

clergy. The ecclefiaftical courts poſſeſſed the power of 

pronouneing encommunication; and that ſentence, be- 

ſides the ſpiritual conſequences ſuppoſed to follow from 

it, was attended with immediate effects of the moſt im- 

ned by every one as profane and impious ; and his whole 

eſtate, during his life-time, and all his moveables, for 

ever, were forfeited to the crown. Nor were the previous 

ſteps, requiſite before pronouncing this ſentence, formal 

or regular, in proportion to the weight of it. Without 

accuſer, without ſummons, without trial, any ecclefia- 

ſtical court, however inferior, ſometimes pretended, in a 

ſummary manner, to denounce excommunication, for 

any cauſe, and againſt any perſon, even though he lived 

not within the bounds of their juriſdiction And, 

by this means, the whole tyranny of the inquifition, 

juriſdiction, which they exerciſed in ecclefiaſtical mat- 

ters: They aflumed a cenſorial power over every part of 

adminiſtration 3 and, in all their ſermons, and even 

prayers, mingling politics with religion, the inculcated 

miniſter of St. Andrews, went fo far *, in a ſermon, as 

to pronounce all kings the devil's children ; he gave the 
queen of England the appellation of atheiſt ; he faid, 

that the treachery of the king's heart was now fully di- i 

covered; and in his prayers for the queen he uſed theſe | 

words; We muſt pray for ber for the faſtian's ſake, but we ; 
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: She will never do ns any goed. When 


Lenny fermmoned before the privy council, he refuſed to anſwer 


2617. 


a civil nature. The church adopted his cauſe. They 
rtaiſed a ſedition in Edinburgh. The king, during fome 


patient conduct of James, the church began to loſe 


to a civil court for any thing delivered from the pulpit, 
even though the crime, of which he was accuſed, was of 


time, was in the hands of the enraged populace ; and it 


was not without courage, as well as dexterity, that he 


was able to extricate himſelf . A few days after, a mi- 
niſter, preaching in the principal church of that capital, 
faid, that the king was poſſeſſed with a devil; and, that 


place*. To which he added, that the fubjefts might 


Scarcely, even during the darkeſt night of papal ſuperſti- 
tion, are there found fuch inſtances of prieftly encroach- 


ments, as the annals of Scotland preſent to us during that 
period. 


By theſe extravagant firetches of power, and by the 


ground, even before the king's acceſſion to the throne of 
England: But no fooner had that event taken place, 


than he made the Scottiſh clergy ſenſible, that he was 


become the ſovereign of a great kingdom, which he go- 


have thought himſelf happy to have made a fair partition 
with them of the civil and eceleſiaſtical authority, he was 
now reſolved to exert a ſupreme juriſdiction in church as 
well as ſtate, and to put an end to their ſeditious prac- 
tices. An aſſembly had been ſummoned at Aberdeen ” : 
but, on account of his journey to London, he 


it to the year following. Some of the clergy, diſavow- 


t 17 Dec. 2596, 1 * Mid. 


one devil being expelled, ſeven worſe had entered in bis 


lawfully riſe, and take the ſword out of his hand. 
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ing his eccleſiaſtical fupremacy, met at the time firſt e n A 
appointed, notwithſtanding his prohibition. He threw 
them into priſon. Such of them as ſubmitted, and ac- 16:7. 


knowledped their error, were pardoned. "Fhe reſt were 
brought to their trial. They were condemned for high 
treaſon. The king gave them their lives; but baniſh- 
ed them the kingdom. Six of them fuffered this pe- 


nalty*. 


Tus general aſſembly was afterwards induced to ac- 
knowledge the king's authority in ſummoning eecleſiaſti- 
cal courts, and to ſubmit to the juriſdiction and viſitation 
of the biſhops. Even their favourite ſentence of excom- 
munication was declared invalid, unleſs confirmed by the 
ordinary. The king recommended to the inferior courts 
the members whom they ſhould elect to this aſſembly ; 
and every thing was conducted in it with little appearance 
of choice and liberty b. | 

By his own prerogative likewiſe, which he ſeems to 
have ftretched on this occaſion, the king erected 2 court 
eſtabliſhed in England. The biſhops and a few of the 
clergy, who had been fummoned, willingly acknowledg- 
ed this court; and it proceeded immediately upon buſi- 
neſs, as if its authority had been grounded on the full 
conſent of the whole legiſlature. | 


Bur James reſerved the final blow for the time when r3t> juce. 


he ſhould himſelf pay a viſit to Scotland. He propoſed to 
ſhould enact, that, © whatever his majeſty ſhould deter- 
mine in the external government of the church, with 
©* the conſent of the archbiſhops, biſhops, and a compe 


tent number of the miniſtry, ſhould have the force of 


= Spatſwood. ® 6th June, 2680, > Spotſwood. 
F 25th Feb, 2610, | 


= law,” 
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full extent. Some of the clergy protaſted. They appre- 


| his reſolution of exerting his prerogative, and of eſta- 


| the general afſemblies, the nation betrayed the utmaik re- 
luctance to all theſe innovations; and nothing but James's 
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® hy*.” What number ſhould be deemed cn eben: 
: And their nomination was left en- 
tirely to the king: So that his ecclehaftical authority, 
had this bill paſſed, would have been eſtabliſhed in its 


hended, they faid, that the purity of their church would, 
by means of this new authority, be polluted with all the 
rites and liturgy of the church of England. James, 


| had already paſſed the lords of articles ; and aflerted, that 
the inherent prerogative of the crown contained more 


power than was recognized by it. Some time after, he 
called, at St. Andrews, a meeting of the bilhops and 
thirty-ſix of the moſt eminent clergy. He there declared 


bliſhing, by his own authority, the few ceremonies 


which he had recommended to them. They entreated 


him rather to ſummon a general aſſembly, and to gain 


_ their aſſent. An aſſembly was accordingly ſummoned to 


meet on the 25th of November enſuing. 

Vir this aſſembly, which met after the king's depart- 
ure from Scotland, cluded all his applications; and it 
was not till the ſubſequent year, that he was able to pro- 


every ſtep of this affair, in the parliament as well as in all 


importunity and authority had extorted 2 feeming con- 
ſent, which was belied by the inward fentiments of all 
ranks of people. Even the few, over whom religious 
facrificed by a ſervile imitation of the modes of worſhip 


223 — Franklyn, p. 29. 
practiſed 
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dark ſpirit of devotion. He iſſued a proclamation to 


offices of religion, and ferved to nouriſh thoſe ſullen and 
gloomy contemplations, to which the people were, of 
themſelves, fo unfortunately ſubjeft. The king imagin- 
ed, that it would be eaſy to infuſe cheerfulneſs into this 


allow and encourage, after divine ſervice, all kinds of 
t Kenget, p. 709» = | 
lawful 
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© # 4 end games and exerciſes; and, by his authority, he 

0 , endeavoured to give ſanction to 2 practice, which his 

2637. r 
and impiety *. 


© Franklyn, p- 35+ — tao 
were become in this particular, a bill was introduced into the houſe of com. 
mons, in the 18th of the king, for the more firit obſervance of the Sunday, 
which they affected to call the Sabbath. One Shepherd oppoſed this bill, 
objected to the appellation of Sabbath as puritanical, defended dancing by 
the example of David, and ſeems even to have juſtified ſperts on that day, 
For this profancneſs he was expelled the houſe, by the ſuggeſtion of Mr. 
Pym. The houſe of Lords oppoſed fo far this puritanical ſpirit of the com- 
mons, that they propoſes, that the appellation of Sabbath ſhould be changed 
into that ofthe Lord's Day. Journ. 25, 26 Feb, 2620. 28 May r6ar. In 
Shepherd's ſentence, his offence is ſaid by the houſe to be great, exorbitant, 
vnperalleled. 
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in 2 of the Palati- 
ww with Spain—— A parlia- 
ment —— Parties — Fail of Bacon——Rupture 
between the king and the commons — Proteffation. 
of the commons. 


fined in the Tower, his violent and haughty tem- 
per had rendered him the moſt unpopular man in England ; 
and his condemnation was chiefly owing to that public 


odium under which he laboured. Dwing the thirwen 2 


years impriſonment which he ſuffered, the ſentiments of 
the nation were much changed with regard to him. Men 
had leiſure to reflet on the hardſhip, not to fay injuſtice, 
of his ſentence ; they pitied his active and enterprizing 
ſpirit, which languiſhed in the rigours of confinement ; 
they were ſtruck with the extenſive genius of the man, 
who, being educated amidit naval and military enter- 
prizes, had ſurpaſſed, in the purſuits of literature, even 
thoſe of the moſt recluſe and ſedentary lives; and they 


admired his unbroken magnanimity, which, at his age 


and under his circumſtances, could engage him to un- 
dertake and execut: fo great a work as his Hiſtory of the 
World. To encreaſe theſe favourable diſpoſitions, on 
which he built the hopes of recovering his liberty, he 
ſpread the report of a golden mine, which he had diſco- 


| vered in Guiana, and which was ſufficient, according to 


his repreſentation, nut only to enrich all the adventurers, 
but to afford immenſe treaſures to the nation. The king 


_”e 


T the time when Sir Walter Raleigh was firſt con- en Af. 
* 


94 
cn 


—— 


de believed that no ſuch mine as the one deſcribed was 
2618. 


therefore firmly denied that Spain had planted any colo- 


preparations, carried complaints to the king, Raleigh 
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gave little credit to theſe mighty promiſes ; both becauſe 


any-where in nature, and becauſe he conſidered Raleigh 
as 4 man of deſperate fortunes, whoſe buſineſs it was, by 


any means, to procure his freedom, and to reinſtate him. 


ſelf in credit and authority. Thinking, however, that 


| he had already undergone ſufficient puniſhment, he fe. 


leaſed him from the Tower ; and when his vaunts of the 


golden mine had induced multitudes to engage with him, 
the king gave them permiſſion to try the adventure, and, 


| fellow-adventurers. Though ſtrongly folicited, he fill 


refuſes to grant him a pardon, which feemed a natural 
when he was intruſted with power and 
command. But James declared himſelf ftill diffident of 


Ralcigh's intentions; and he meant, he faid, to reſerve 
the former ſentence, as a check upon his future be- 


haviour. 


Rarizics well knew, that it was far from the king's 


purpoſe to invade any of the Spaniſh ſettlements : He 


nies on that part of the coaſt where his mine lay. When 
Gondomar, the ambaſſador of that nation, alarmed at his 


ſtill proteſted the innocence of his intentions: And James 
aſſured Gondomar, that he durſt not form any hoſtile 
attempt, but ſhould pay with his head for fo audacious 
an enterpriae. The miniſter, however, concluding that 
twelve armed veſſels were not fitted out without fom- 
purpoſe of invaſion, conveyed the intelligence to the 
court of Madrid, who immediately gave orders for arm- 
ing and fortifying all their ſettlements, particularly thoſe 
along the coaſt of Guiana. 

Wuen the courage and avarice of the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe had diſcovered fo many new worlds, they 
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It was in this manner that Sir Walter Raleigh, about 
twenty-three years before, had acquired to the crown of 
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were reſolved to ſhew themſelves ſuperior to the barbarous © BA F- 
heathens whom they invaded, not only in arts and arms, | 


but alſo in the juſtice of the quarrel: They applied to 
Alexander VI. who then filled the papal chair; and he 

beſtowed on the Spaniards the whole weſtern, 
and on the Portugueſe the whole eaſtern part of the globe. 
The more ſcrupulous proteſtants, who acknowledged not 


the authority of the Roman pontiff, eſtabliſhed the firſt 


diſcovery as the foundation of thery title; and if a pirate 
or ſea-adventurer of their nation had but erected a flick 
or ſtone on the coaſt, as a memorial of his taking poſſeſ- 
hon, they concluded the whole continent to belong to 
them, and thought themſelves intitled to expel or exter- 
minate, as uſurpers, the ancient poſſeſſors and inhabitants. 


England a claim to the continent of Guiana, a region as 
large as the half of Europe; and though he had imme- 
diately left the coaft, yet he pretended that the Engliſh 
title to the whole remained certain and indefeazable. 
But it had happened in the mean time, that the Spani- 
claim, had taken poſſeſſion of a part of Guiana, had 
formed a ſettlement on the river Oronooko, had built a 


fome mines of ſmall value. 


To this place Raleigh direly bent his courſe ; and, 
remaining himſelf at the mouth of the river with five of 


the largeſt ſhips, he ſent up the reſt to St. Thomas, under 


the command of his fon, and of Captain Keymis, a per- 
fon entirely devoted to him. The Spaniards, who had 
expected this invaſion, fired on the Engliſh at their land- 
ing, were repulſed, and purſued into the town. Young 
to encourage his men, called out, That this was 
the true mine, and none but fools lacked for any ather ; and 

| advancing 


linle town called St. Thomas, and were there working 
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Ratzicn did not pretend, that he had — ſeen 
the mine, which he had engaged ſo many people to go in 
queſt of: It was Keymis, he faid, who had formerly diſ- 


covered it, and had brought him that Jump of ore, which 


promiſed ſuch immenſe treaſures. Yet Keymis, who 
owned that he was within two hours march of the place, 
refuſed, on the moſt abſurd pretences, to take any ef- 
ſectual ftep towards finding it; and he returned imme- 
diately to Raleigh, with the melancholy news of his fon's 
death, and the ill fucceſs of the enterprize. Senſible 
to reproach, and dreading puniſhment for his behaviour, 
Keymis, in deſpair, retired into his cabin, and put an end 
to his own life. | 
—— now concluded, that they wee 
deceived by Raleigh; that he never had known of any 
ſuch mine as he pretended to go in fearch of; that his 
intention had ever been to plunder St. Thomas ; and 
having encouraged his company by the fpoils of that 
place, to have thence proceeded to the invaſion of the 
other Spaniſh ſettlements ; that he expected to repair his 
ruined fortunes by fuch daring enterprizes; and that he 
truſted to the money he ſhould acquire, for making his 
peace with England ; or if that view failed him, that he 
purpoſed to retire into fome other country, where his 
Tus ſmall acquiſitions, gained by the fack of St. 
Thomas, diſcouraged Raleigh's companions from enter - 
ing into theſe views; though there were many circum- 
ances in the treaty and late tranſaQtions, between the 


nations, 
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nations, which might invite them to engage in ſuch a © 4 P. 
piratical war againſt the Spaniards, | XLVII. 


publiſhed ſevere edicts againſt the intercourſe of any Eu- 
in their own favour, and conſidered it as a tacit acqui- 
eſcence of England in the eſtabliſhed laws of Spain. 
The Engliſh, on the contrary, pretended, that, as they 
with any part of the king of Spain's dominions, it was 
fill as lawful for them to trade with his ſettlements in 


in power, forced a trade 
with the inhabirants, and refifled, nay ſometimes pin. 
dered, the Spaniſh governors. Violences of this nature, 
which had been carried to a great height on both ſides, 


it was agreed to bury in total oblivion; becauſe of the 


difkeulty which was found in remedying them, upon any 
fixed principles. — " 
Bur as there appeared a great difference between pri- 
vate adventurers in ſingle ſhips, and a fleet acting under 
2 royal commiſſion, Raleigh's companions thought it 
fafeſt to return immediately to England, and carry him 
dong with them to anſwer for his conduct. It appears 
that he employed many artifices, firſt to engage them to 
attack the Spaniſh ſettlements, and, failing of that, to- 
make his eſcape into France: But all theſe proving un- 
ſucceſsful, he was delivered into the king's hands, and 
ſtrictly examined, as well as his fellow-adventurers, be- 
'Vor. VI. H fore 


g8 
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c# 4 P. fore the privy-council. The council, upon enquiry, 
—_— found no difficulty in pronouncing, that the former ful- 


1618. 


Kroogeſt proof of the contrary, 


picions, with regard to Raleigh's intentions, had been 
well grounded; that he had abuſed the king in the repre- 
ſentations which he had made of his projected adventure; 
that, contrary to his inſtructions, he had afled in an 
offenſive and hoſtile manner againſt his majeſty's allies ; 
and that he had wilfully burned and deftroyed a town be- 


| longing to the king of Spain. He might have been 


tried, either by common law for this act of violence and 
piracy, or by martial law for breach of orders : But it 
was an eſtabliſhed principle among lawyers*, that as he 
lay under an actual attainder for high-treaſon, he could 
not be brought to a new trial for any other crime. To 


duc therekere, the court of Spain, which e the 


loudeſt complaints againſt him, the king made uſe of that 
power which he had purpoſely reſerved in his own hands, 
ſentence ®. 

RaLzicn, finding his fate inevitable, collected all his 
courage: And though he had formerly made uſe of many 
mean artifices, ſuch as feigning madneſs, fickneſs, and a 
variety of diſeaſes, in order to protract his examination, 
and procure his eſcape, he now reſolved to act his part 
with bravery and reſolution. Tit a arp remedy, he faid, 
but a fure one for all ulla, when he felt the edge of the ax 
by which he was to be beheaded. His harangue to the 
people was calm and eloquent; and he endeavoured to 
revenge himſelf, and to load his enemies with the public 
hatred, by ftrong aſſeverations of fats, which, to ſay the 
leaſt, may be eſteemed very doubeful . With the utmoſt 


T See this matter diſcuſſes in Bacon's Letters, publiſhed by Dr. Birch, 


.. Þ See note [IH] atthe end of the vulume, © Franklyn, p. 3» 


k He aſlested in the moſt folema manner, that he had no wiſe coatributed 
to Effex's death: But the laft letter in Murdes's Collection contains the 


indifference, 
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indifference, be laid his bed upon the block, and re © & . 
ceived the fatal blow. And in his death there 1m. 
the fame great, but ill regulated mind, which, during —_ 
bis life, had diſplayed itſelf in ail —— 
viour. 

n 
public dillatisfattion than the puniſhment of Sir Waker 
Raleigh. To execute a ſentence which was 
ſo hard, which had been fo long ſuſpended, and which 
ſeemed to have been tacitly pardoned, by conferring on 
him a new truſt and commiſſion, was deemed an inſtance 
of cruelty and injuſtice. To facrifice, to a concealed 
enemy of England, the life of the only man in the na- 
tion who had 2 high reputation for valour and militar 
experience, was regarded as meanneſs and indiſeretion: 
entering into with Spain, being univerſally diſtaſteful, 
rendered this proof of his complaiſance ftill more invi- 
dious and unpopular. 

Janxs had entertained an opinion, which was pecu- 
liar to himſelf, and which had been adopted by none of 
his predeceſſors, that any alliance, below that of a great 
king, was unworthy of a prince of Wales; and he never 
would allow any princeſs but a daughter of France or 
Spain to be mentioned as à match for his fon'. This 
inſtance of pride, which really implies meanneſs, as if he 
could receive honour from any alliance, was fo well 
known, that Spain had founded on it the hopes of go- 
verning, in the moſt important tranſactions, this mo- 
narch, fo lutle celebrated for politics or prudence. Du- 
ring the life of Henry, the king of Spain had dropped 
ſome hints of beſtowing on that prince his eideſt daughter, 
whom he afterwards diſpoſed of in marriage to the young 
king of France, Lewis XIN. At that time the views of 


1 Kenner, p. 703- 748. 
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nay. the Spaniards were to engage James into a neutrality with 


— coed 
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regard to the ſucceſſion of Cleves, which was diſputed 
between the proteſtant and popiſh line”: But the bait 
did not then take; and James, in conſequence of his al- 
Kance with the Dutch, and with Henry IV. of France, 
marched” 4000 men, under the command of Sir Edward 
Cecil, who joined theſe two powers, and put the mar- 


| quis of Brandenburgh and the palatine of Newbourg in 


poſſeſſion of that dutchy. 

Conneman was, of ls tm, te Sound endeicter 
in England ; 2 man whoſe flattery was the more artful, 
becauſe covered with the appearance of frankneſs and 
r 
under the maſk of mirth and pleaſantry. 
9 ſecond daughter of Spain to 
prince Charles; and, that he might render the tempta- 
tion irreſiſtible to the neceſſitous monarch, he gave hopes 
of an immenſe fortune, which ſhould attend the prin- 
ceſs. The court of Spain, though determined to contract 
no alliance with a heretic*, entered into negociations 
with James, which they artfully protracted, and, amidft 
every diſappointment, they ſtill redoubled his hopes of 
ſucceſs*. The tranſactions in Germany, fo important to 
the Auſtrian greatneſs, became every day a new motive 
for this duplicity of conduct. 

In that great revolution of manners which happened 


during the fixteenth and the ſevenieenth centuries, the 


only nations who had the honourable, though often 
. of making an cfort for their ex- 
piring privileges, were ſuch as, together with the prin- 
— liberty, were animated with a zeal for reli- 
gious parties and opinions. Beſides the irreſiſtible force 
of ſtanding armies, the European princes poſſeſſed this 


m Ruſhwouth, vol. i. p. 2- n 2640. La Boderie, vol. ii. 
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advantage, that they were deſcended from the ancient n. 


royal families; that they continued the ſame appellations \ . 
of magiſtrates, the fame appearance of civil government; 2613. 
and reſtraining themſelves by all the forms of legal ad 
miniſtration, could inſenſibly impoſe the yoke on their 
unguarded ſubjects. Even the German nations, who 
ſrcmerly hooke the Rowan chains, and refleced liberty to 

the e eutdacky of their prices diy e 

among them. In their circumſtances, nothing but a 

pious zeal, which diſregards all motives of human pru- 
dence, could have made them entertain hopes of pre- 
ſerving any longer thoſe privileges which their anceſtors, 
uſurpations, ſhe now met with reſiſtance from a like 
principle; and the catholic religion, as uſual, had ra z 
inſell on the fide of monarchy; the proteſtant, on that 
of liberty. The ftates of Bohemia, having taken arms 
againſt his ſucceſſor Ferdinand, and claimed the obſerv 
ance of all the edicts enacted in favour of the new reli- 
Hungary, took part in the quarrel; and throughout all 
theſe populous and martial provinces, the ſpirit of diſcord 
and civil war had univerſally diffuſed itſelf +. 


Frunmaxn II. who poſſeſſed more vigour and greater 16:9. 
abilities, though not more lenity and moderation, than are 
for the recovery of his authority ; and, beldes employing 
2 Ruſhwortd, vol. is p. 7, 8. 
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16 . neighbouring potentates. All the catholic princes of 
the empire had embraced his defence; even Saxony, the 


was ſon · in- law to the king of England, and nephew to 


their crown, which they conſidered as elective; and the 
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the afitance of his ſubjects, who profeſſed the ancient re- 
ligion, he engaged on his fide a powerful alliance of the 


molt powerful of the proteſtant: Poland had declared 
itſelf in his favour”; and, above all, the Spaniſh monarch, 
deeming his own intereſt cloſely connected with that of 
the younger branch of his family, prepared powerful 
ſuccours from Italy, and from the Low-Countries ; and 
he alſo advanced large fums for the ſupport of Ferdinand 
and of the catholic religion. 

Tux ftates of Bohemia, alarmed at theſe mighty prepa- 


rations, began alſo to folicit foreign affiſtance; and, 


evangelical union in Germany, they endeavoured to eſta- 
eyes on Frederic, elector Palatine. They conſidered, that 
beſides commanding no deſpicable force of his own, he 


prince Maurice, whoſe 


authority was become almoſt ab- 


- folute in the United Provinces. They hoped that theſe 


princes, moved by the connexions of blood, as well as 
by the tie of their common religion, would intereſt them- 
ſelves in all the fortunes of Frederic, and would promote 
his greatneſs. They therefore made him a tender of 


ing cither James er Maurice, whoſe oppolition he fore- 
faw, immediately accepted the offer, and marched all kis 
forces into Bohemia, in ſupport of his new ſubjects. 
THe news of thefe events no ſooner reached England. 
than the whole kingdom was on fire to engage in the quar- 
rel. Scarcely was the ardour greater, with which all the 


r Ruſkworth, vol. i. p. 33, 34+ Fran ya, p. 49» 
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ſtates of Europe, in former ages, flew to reſcue the holy 
land from the dominion of infidels. The nation was, (Lv. 


as yet, ſincerely attached to the blood of their monarchs, 
and they conſidered their connexion with the Palatine, 
who had married a daughter of England, as very cloſe 
and intimate. And when they heard of catholics carry- 


ing on wars and perſecutions againſt proteſtants, they 


thought their own intereſt deeply concerned, and regarded 


their neutrality as a baſe deſertion cf the eauſe of God, 
and of his holy religion. In ſuch a quarrel, they would 
gladly have marched to the oppoſite extremity of Europe, 
have plunged themſelves into a chaos of German politics, 
and have expended all the blood and treaſure of the nation, 
by maintaining a conteſt with the whole houſe of Auſtria, 


at the very time, and in the very place, in which it was 
the moſt potent, and almoſt irreſiſtible. 


Bur James, beſides that his temper was too little enter- 
prizing for ſuch vaſt undertakings, was reſtrained by 
another motive, which had a mighty influence over him : 
He refuſed to patronize the revolt of ſubjects againft their 


hw the title of King of Bohemia*: He forbade him to 
be prayed for in the churches under that appellation : 
And though he owned that he had nowiſe examined the 
pretenſions, privileges, and conſtitution of the revoked 
ſtates", ſo exalted was his idea of the rights of kings, 
that he concluded ſubhjects muſt ever be in the wrong, 
when they ſtood in oppoſition to thoſe who had acquired 
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ſovereign. From the very firſt he denied to his fon-in- | 


or allumed that majeſtic title. Thus, even in meaſures 


founded on true politics, James intermixed fo many nar- 
row prejudices, as diminiſhed his authority, and expoſed 
252694 W and of cevnr. 
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Mraxwnmz, affairs every where haſtened to a criſis. 
Ferdinand levicd a great force, under the command of the 
duke of Bavaria and the count of - and advanced 
upon his enemy in Bohemia. In the Low-Countries, Spi- 
nola collected 2 veteran army of thirty thouſand men. 
When Edmonds, the king's reſident at Bruſſels, made re- 
monfrances to the archduke Albert, he was anſwered, that 
the orders for this armament had been tranſmitted to Spi- 


nola from Madrid, and that he alone knew the fecret 


deſtination of it. Spinola again told the miniſter, that his 
orders were ſtill ſealed ; but, if Edmonds would accompany 
him in his march to Coblentz, he would there open them, 
and give him full ſatisfaction“ . It was more cafy to fee 


his intentions, than to prevent their ſucceſs. Almoſt at 


one time, it was known in England that Frederic, being 


_ defeated in the great and decifive battle of Prague, had 


L-fs of the 
Palatinaic. 


invaded the Palatinate, and, meeting with no reſiſtance, 


except from ſome princes of the union, and from one 
Engliſh regiment of 2400 men, commanded by the brave 
Sir Horace Vere*, had, in a lite time, reduced the 
greater part of that principality. 
Hier were now the murmurs and complaints againſt 
the king's neutrality and unaQtive diſpoſition. The hap- 
pineſs and tranquillity of their own country became 
diſtaſteful to the Engliſm, when they reflected on the 
grievances and diſtreſſes of their proteſtant brethren in 
Germany. They conſidered not, that their interpolition 
in the wars of the continent, though agreeable to reli- 
gious zeal, could not, at that time, be juſtified by any 
4 a that, however exorbitant the 
Auſtrian greatneſs, the danger was ſtill too diſtant to 
give any juſt alarm to England; that mighty reſiſtance 
w Franklyn, p. 44- Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 24. * Ibid. p. 42, 43- 
Ruſhwonth, vol. i. p. 25, Kenuf, p. 733» 
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would yet be made by ſo many potent and warlike princes CO 


and ſtates in Germany, ere they would yield their neck a 
to the yoke; that France, now engaged to contract a 2620. 


* 


double alliance with the Auſtrian family, muſt 
be ſoon rouzed from her lethargy, and oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of fo hated a rival; that in the farther advance of 
conqueſts, even the interefts of the two branches of that 
louſy and oppoſition ; that a land-war, carried on at ſuch 
a diffance, would waſte the blood and treaſure of the 
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dy blood and violence. And the fame defect of courage 
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r ment. He perceived not, that his unaftive virtue, the 


more it was extolled, the greater diſregard was it expoſed 


itſelf attended with fuch difficulties, that all his art of 
negociation would ſcarcely be able to furmount them; 
much lefs, that this match could in good policy be de- 
pended on, as the means of procuring ſuch extraordinary 
His unwarlike diſpoſition, encreaſed by age, 
to ſeek the reſtoration of his ſon-in-law, by remonſtrances 
and entreaties, by arguments and embaſſies, rather than 


| which held him in awe of forcign nations, made him 
| likewiſe afraid of ſhocking the prejudices of his own 
fures which he was determined to purſue. Or, perhaps, 
he hoped to turn theſe prejudices to account; and, by their 
means, engage his people to furniſh him with ſupplies, of 
| which their exceſſive frugality had hitherto made them fo 

ſparing and reſerved”. 
H firſt tried the expedient of a benevolence or free- 


1622. Is this parliament there appeared, at firſt, nothing 
26: June but duty and ſubmiſſion on the part of the commons; 
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and they fcemed determined to facrifice every thing, in en gr 
order to maintain a good correſpondence with their prince. — 
They would allow no mention to be made of the new 1622. 
| cuſtoms or impolitions, which had been ſo eagerly df 

puted in the former parliament * : The impriſonment of 
the members of that parliament was here, by ſome, com- 
plained of ; but, by the authority of the graver and more 
prudent part of the houſe, that grievance was buried in 
oblivion * : And, being informed that the king had re- 
mitted ſeveral conſiderable ſums to the Palatine, the 
commons, without a negative, yoted him two ſubſidies © ; 
and that too, at the very beginning of the ſeſſon, con- 
wary to the maxims frequently adopted by their prede- 

; AFTERWARDS, they proceeded, but in 2 very tem- 
perate manner, to the examination of grievances. They 
found, that patents had been granted to Sir Giles Mom- 
peſſon and Sir Francis Michel, for licenſing inns and 
ale-houſes; that great ſums of money had been exacted, 
under pretext of theſe licences ; and that ſuch inn-keepers 
as preſumed to continue their buſineſs, without 

the rapacity of the patentces, had been ſeverely puniſhed 
by fine, impriſonment, and vexatious proſecutions. 
Tu fame perſons had alſo procured a patent, which 
they ſhared with Sir Edward Villiers, brother to Buck- 
ingham, for the fole making of gold and flver thread 


| were armed with authority 10 earch for all grade, whivh 
might interfere with their patent; and even to puniſh, 


at their own will and diſcretion, the makers, importers, 


and venders of ſuch commodities. Many had grievouſly 


luifered by this exorbitant juriſdiftion ; and the lace, 
* Journ 5 Der. 1622, Þ Journ. 22, 16 Feb. 620 © Journ, 
which 4 


\ 26 Feb. 1626. 
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cos which had been manufactured by the patentees, was uni- 
-en found to be adulterated, and to be compoſed 


more of copper than of the precious metals. 
Tuts grievances the commons repreſented to the 


king ; and they met with a very gracious and very cordial 


given him; and declared himſelf aſhamed, that ſuch 


abuſes, unknowingly to him, had creeped into his ad- 
_ miniſtration. © I aſſure you,” faid he, had I before 
* heard theſe things complained of, I would have done 
« the office of a juſt king, and out of parliament have 
„ puniſhed them, as ſevcrely, and peradventure more, 
< than you now intend to do.“ A ſentence was paſſed 
for the puniſhment of Michel and Mompeſſon ©, It was 
_ executed on the former. The latter broke priſon and 
eſcaped. Villiers was, at that time, fent purpoſely on 3 
foreign employment ; and his guilt being leſs enormous, 
or lefs apparent, than that of the others, he was the more 
aa 


EncouRAGeD by this ſucceſs, the commons carried 
their ſcrutiny, and flill with a reſpectful hand, into 
other abuſes of importance. The great feal was, at that 
time, in the hands of the celebrated Bacon, created 
Viſcount St. Albans; a man admired for the 
greatneſs of his genius, and beloved for the courteoul- 


neſs and humanity of his behaviour. He was the great 


à Franklyn, p. 35. Ruſhworth, p. 2 * 
Rufworth, vol. i. p. 27. 

f Yelverton, the attorney - general, was accufed by the commons for drawing 
the patents fur theſe monopolics, and for ſupporting them. He apologized 


for him elf, that he was f:rced by Buckingham, and that he ſuppoſed it to 


be the king's pleaſure. The lords were fo offended at theſe articles of de- 
| feace, though neceſſary to the attorney-2eneral, that they fined him 10, co 
| pounds to the king, 50cc to the duke. The fines, however, were afterwards 
emitted. Franklyn, p. 55» Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 31, 32, Ac. | 
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ing to render him the of human nature iefelf, OO, 
but that ſtrength of mind which might check his in- 26 
temperate defire of preferment, that could add nothing 
to his dignity, and might reſtrain his profuſe inclination 
to expence, that could be requiſite neither for his honour 
nor entertainment. His want of œconomy, and his in- 
dulgence to ſervants, had involved him in neceffities ; and, 
in order to ſupply his prodigakty, he had been tempted 


| to take bribes, by the title of preſents, and that in 2 


very open manner, from ſuitors in chancery. It appears, 
that it had been uſual for former chancellors to take pre- 
ſents ; and it is pretended, that Bacon, who followed the 
„ ag Ln gd gr pore ay 
decrees againſt thoſe very perſons, from whom he had 
received the wages of iniquity. Complaints roſe the 
louder on that account, and at laſt reached the houſe of 


| commons, who ſent up an impeachment againſt him to 


the peers. The chancellor, conſcious of guilt, depre- 
cated the vengeance of his judges, and endcavoured, by a 
general avowal, to eſcape the confuſion of a ſtricter en- 


| quiry. The lords inſiſted on a particular conſeſſion of 


articles; and was ſentenced to pay a fine of 40, co 
pounds, to be impriſoned in the Tower during the king's 
pleaſure, to be for ever incapable of any office, place, 
or employment, and never again to fit in parliament, or 
come within the verge of the court. 

Tris dreadful ſentence, dreadful to a man of nice 
ſenſibility to honour, he ſurvived five years; and, being 
releaſed in a little time from the Tower, his genius, yet 
unbroken, ſupported itſelf amidft involved circumſtances 


and a depreſſed ſpirit, and ſhone out in literary produc- 


tions, which have made his guilt or weakneſſes be for- 
gotten 
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form of urin of error, had long before lain againft the courts of law. Hack- 


grievous calamities *. 


were the great patrons of the people, and that the redreſs 


ment to be invaded; the king's authority, in every 
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r. potten or overlooked by poſterity. In conſideration of his 
great merit, the king remitted his fine, as well as all the 
other parts of his ſentence, conferred on him a large pen- 
fion of 2800 pounds a-year, and employed every expedient 
to alleviate the weight of his age and misfortunes. And 
that great philoſopher, at laſt, acknowledged with regret, 
that he had too long neglected the true ambition of a fine 
genius; and, by plunging into buſineſs and affairs, which 
require much leſs capacity, but greater firmneſs of mind, 
than the purſuits of learning, had expoſed himſelf to ſuch 


Tus commons had entertained the idea, that they 


of all grievances muſt proceed from them; and to 
and conſideration of the public. In the execution of this 
office, they now kept their ears open to complaints of 
every kind; and they carried their reſearches into many 
grievances, which, though of no great importance, could 
not be touched on, without ſenſibly affecting the king 


article, was diſputed ; and James, who was willing to 
correct the abuſes of his power, would not fubmit to 
have his power itſelf queſtioned and denied. After the 
houſe, therefore, had fitten near fix months, and had, as 
yet, brought no conſiderable buſineſs to a full concluſion, 
the king reſolved, under pretence of the advanced ſeaſon, 
to interrupt their proceedings; and he fent them word, 
that he was determined, in a little time, to adjourn them 
till next winter. The commons made application to the 
t It is thought, that appeals from chancery to the houſe of peers fir 
came into practice, while Bacon held the great ſeal. Appeals, under the 
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> which was refuſed by the upper houſe. 


attempt to force him from his meaſures : He thanked the 
peers for their refuſal to concur in it, and told them, that, 


if it were their defire, he would delay the adjournment, 
but would not fo far comply with the requeſt of the lower 


houſe*. And thus, in theſe great national affairs, the 
fame peeviſhaeſs, which, in private altercations, often 
raiſes a quarrel from the ſmalleſt beginnings, produced a 


commons. 


ee TS. fn Gb and 


appeaſe the riſing ill-humour of their repreſentatives. 22 


had voluntarily offered the parliament to circumſcribe his 
own prerogative, and to abrogate for the future his power 
of granting monopolies. He now recalled all the patents 
of that kind, and redreſſed every article of grievance, to 
the number of thirty-ſeven, which had ever been com. 
plained of in the houſe of commons*. But he gained 
not the end which he propoſed. The diſguſt, which 
had appeared at parting, could not fo ſuddenly be diſpel- 
led. He had likewiſe been fo imprudent as to commit 
to priſon Sir Edwin Sandys *, without any known cauſe, 
befides his activity and vigour in diſcharging his duty as 


Germany were ſufficient, when joined to the king's cau- 


tions, negociations, and delays, to inflame that jealouſy 


of honour and religion which prevailed throughout the 
nation. "This ſummer, the ban of the empire had been 
d Ruftwanth, vol. i. 5. 25. 1 Ibid. vol. i. 2. 36. Kennet, 
Þ 733» * Journ, 3 Dec. 2622. | 
1 . 
tinate, there occurs a remarkable ſtory this ſeſſion, One Floyd, a priſoner 
. 95 
| | | if 


member of parliament. And, above all, the tranſactions in 
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e B 4 f. publiſhed againft the elector Palatine; and the execution 


(EVE | of it was committed to the duke of Bavaria®. The 


 26ar. Upper Palatinate was, in a little time, conquered by that 


prince ; and meaſures were taking in the empire for be- 
flowing on him the electoral dignity, of which the Pala- 
tine was defpoiled. Frederic now lived with his nume- 
rous family, in poverty and diſtreſs, either in Holland 
or at Sedan, with his uncle the duke of Bouillon; And 
throughout all the new conqueſts, in both the Palatinates, 
as well as in Bohemia, Auſtria, and Lufatia, the progreſs 
of the Auſtrian arms was attended with rigours and feve- 
rities, exerciſed againſt the proſeſſurs of the reformed 
Tun zeal of the nons immediately moved them, 
upon their aſſembling, to take all theſe tranſactions into 
conſideration. They framed a remonſtrance, which they 
intended to carry to the king. They repreſented, that 
the enormous growth of the Auſtrian power threatened 
the liberties of Europe ; that the progreſs of the catholic 


henfions, left it ſhould again acquire an aſcendant in the 


kingdom; that the indulgence of his majeſty towards the 
profeſſors of that religion had encouraged their infolence 
and temerity ; that the uncontrouled conqueſts, made by 
the Auſtrian family in Germany, raifed mighty expetta- 
tions in the Engliſh papiſts; but above all, that the 
proſpect of the Spaniſh match elevated them fo far as to 


if he were pleaſed with the misfartun-s of the Palatine and his wife. The 
commons were in » flame; and preieading ts be a court of jucicature and of 
record, proceeded to contema him to a fevers puniſhment. The houſe of 
lords checked this encroachment ; and, what was extraordinary, conũdering 
the preſent humour of the lower hou e, be letter ac quĩeſced in the ſentiments 
of the peers. This is almoſt the 0«.ly ptetenſion of the Engliſh comment, in 
which they have not evailed. H- ppily for the nation, they have been ſuc - 


ceſiſul in almoſt all their other claims. See Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. vo | 


p 429, 429. &c. Journ, 4, &, 22 May, 2622. 
= Frankly, p. 73 · 
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ment of their religion. The commons, therefore, en- 


treated his majeſty, that he would i undertake 
the defence of the Palatine; and maintain it by force of 


arms; that he would tun his ſword againſt Spain, whoſe 


armies and treaſures were the chief ſupport of the catho- 
lie intereſt in Europe ; that he would enter into no ne- 
gociation for the marriage of his ſon but with a proteſtant 
princeſs ; that the children of popiſh recuſants ſhould be 
taken from their parents, and be committed to the care 
of proteſtant teachers and fchoolmaſters ; and that the 
fines and confiſcations, to which the catholics were by 
hw liable, ſhould be levied with the utmoſt ſeverity *. 

Br this bold flep, unprecedented in England for many 
years, and ſcarcely ever heard of in peaceable times, the 
commogs attacked at once all the king's favourite maxims 
of government; his cautious and pacific meaſures, his 
to the Spanith alliance, from which he promiſed him- 
ſelf fuch mighty advantages. But what moſt diſguſted 
their pretending, under colour of advice, to direct his 
conduct in ſuch points, as had ever been acknowledged 
to belong ſolely to the management and direction of the 
ſovereign. He was, at that time, abſent at Newmarket ; 
but as foon as he heard of the intended temonſtrance of 
the commons, he wrote a letter to the ſpeaker, in which 
he ſharply rebuked the houſe for openly debating matters 
far above their reach and capacity, and he firiftly forbade 


| them to meddle with any thing that regarded his go- 


vernment, or deep matters of ſtate, and eſpecially not to 
touch on his ſon'ꝰs marriage with the daughter of Spain, 
nor to attack the honour of that king, or any other of his 
® Franklyn, p. 28, % Raden, vol. F N 40; 4 Kennet, p. 737+ 
Vor. VI. 1 ſriends 
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2 friends and confederates. In order the more to intimi- 
e dem, he mentioned the impriſonment of Sir Edwin 


2623. Sands ; and though be denied that the confinement of 
that member had been owing to any offence committed in 
the houſe, he plainly told them, that he thought him- 
ſelf fully intidled to puniſh every miſdemeanor in parlia- 
ment, as well during its fitting as after its diffolution , 
- X pd 
_ ef alfence®. 
Tm isles letter, in which the king, though he here 
imitated former precedents, may be thought not to have 
might naturally have been expefied from it: The com- 
mons were inflamed, not terrified. Secure of their own 
ity, and of the bent of the nation towands a war 
with the catholics abroad, and the perſecution of popery 
at home, they little dreaded the menaces of a prince, 
who was unſupported by military force, and whoſe gentle 
temper would, of itſelf, fo ſaon difarm his ſeverity. In 
a new remonſtrance, therefore, they ſtill infiſted on their 
though in reſpeAful terms, that they were intitled to in - 
terpoſe with their counſel in all matters of government; 
that, to polleſs entire freedom of ſpeech, in their debates 
an public bine, was their ancient and undoubted 
right, and an inheritance tranſmitted to them from their 
anceſtors ; and that, if any member abuſed this liberty, 
it belonged to the houſe alone, who were witneſſes of his 
offence, to inflit a proper cenſure upon him v. 
So vigeraus an anſwer was nowiſe calculated to appeaſe 
the king, It is faid, when the approach of the com- 


© Franklyn, p. 66. Ruſkwenth, vol i. p.43+ Kennet, p- 747 
v Franklyn, g. 60. Ruſkwonth, vol. &. p. 44. Keanet, p. 745+ 
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mittee who-were to preſent it was notified to bim, he © 2 f. 


ſo many kings a-coming *. His anſwer was prompt and 
ſharp. He told the houſe, that their remonſtrance was 
more like a denunciation of war than an addreſs of duti- 
e affairs, without exception, was fuch a 


| © cen te cnetiny conn ing Bs right 


weakeſt princes, had ever pretended to; that public 
tranſactions depended on a complication of views and in- 
telſigence, with which they were entirely unacquainted ; 


that they could not better ſhow their wiſdom, as well as | 


they had no title to interpoſe with their advice, except 


when he was pleaſed todefire it. And he concluded with 
theſe memorable words: Ard though we cannot allow of 
your file, in mentioning your ancient and undoubted right and 


foe of our anceſflers and us ( for the moſt of them grew from 
precedents, which ſhews rather a toleration than inheritance) ; 


| yet we ave fleaſed to give you aur royal affirance, that 'as lng 


a you! contains yourſelves within the of your duty, we 
— 4 2 
ts jreferee cur ite regal preregative*. 
alarm to the houſe of commons. They ſaw their title to 
every privilege, if not plainly denied, yet conkidered at 
laſt 2s precarious. It might de forfeited by abuſe, and 
© Kennet, 0-45 
+ Ne futor ultra crepidam, This expreſfion is imagined to be infolcnt and 


ö po Coed cd co eu. | 
* Franklyn, p. 6a 63> 6g. Ruſkwerth, vol. i. p. 46, 45, &c. Ken 


net, N 743+ 
12 they 


ordered twelve chairs to be brought: For that there were — 
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Tun king, informed of theſe encreaſing heats and jea- 
| loufies in the houſe, hurried to town. He fent imme- 
diately for the journals of the commons; and, with his 
[ own hand, before the council, he tore out this proteſta- 
tion"; and ordered his reaſons to be inſerted in the 
council-book. He was doubly diſpleaſed, he faid, with 
the proteſtation of the lower houſe, on account of the 
| manner of framing it, as well as of the matter which it 
N contained. It was tumultuouſly voted, at a late hour, 
| and in a thin houſe; and it was expreſſed in ſuch general 
and ambiguous terms, as might ſerve for a foundation to 
the moſt enormous claims, and to the moſt unwarrantable 
|  uſurgations upon his prerogative “. 
[ Tas mecting of the houſe might have proved danger- 
3 eus afier fo violent a breach. It was no longer poſſible, 
while men were in ſuch a temper, to finiſh any buſineſs. 
after diſſulved it by proclamation ; in which he alſo made 
an apology to the public for his whole conduct. 

Tim leading members of the houſe, Sir Edward Coke 
and Sir Robert Philips, were committed to the Tower ; 
Selden, Pym, and Mallory, to other prifons*, As a 
1 See nos: [LJ at the end of the volume. @&—& » Journ, 18 Dec. 2624. 
vw Franklyo, p. 65. * Franklyn, p..66, Ruſfiworth, vol. L p. 55. 
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commilion with others, were fent to Ireland, in order to cn 2 r. 


execute fome buſineſs. The king, at that time, en- Oz, 
joyed, at leaſt exerciſed, the prerogative of employing 6% 
any man, even without his conſent, in any branch of 

Sin John Savile, a powerful man in the houſe of cm- 

mons, and a zealous opponent of the court, was made 

comptroller of the houſehold, 2 privy counſellor, and 
ſoon after a baren. This event is memorable ; as be- 
ing the firſt inſtance, perhaps, in the whole hiſtory of 
England, of any king's advancing a man on account of 
parliamentary intereſt, and of oppoſition to his meaſures. 
However irregular this practice, it will be regarded by 
political reaſoners, as one of the moſt early and moſt in- 
fallible ſymptoms of a regular eſtabliſhed liberty. 

Tus king having thus, with fo raſh and indiſereet a 
the Engliſh conſtitution, and which threw an obſcurity 
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hiſtory, faid the partizans of the court, as well as 
the hiſtory of England, juſtify the king's poſition with 
regard to the origin of popular privileges ; and every rea- 
Franklyn, p. 66. Res worth, vol. i. p. 55- ® Kennet, p. 749 · 


a Franklyn, p. 36. RuGwornh, vol. i. p. 28. 36. 55 The king 2. 
in imitation of his predeceſſors, gave rules to preachers. Franklyn, p. 70. 
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CHAP. (nableman muſt allow, that, as monarchy is the moſt 
ifi form of government, it muſt firſt have occurred to 


rude and uninſtrufted mankind. The other complicated 
ſovereigns and legiſlators ; or, if they were obwuded on 
the prince by feditious ſubjects, their origin muſt appear, on 


In England, the authority of the king, in all the exte. 


rior forms of government, and in the common ſtyle of law, 


appears totally abſolute and fovereign ; nor does the rea! 
ſpicit of the conſtitution, as it has ever diſcovered itſelf 
in practice, fall much ſhort of theſe appearances. The 
is created by his will; by his will it is d- 
folved. It is his will alone, though at the defire of both 
e To all foreign 


that very account, ſtill more precarious and unfavourable. 
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« lines of duty are as much tranſgrefſed by a more inde- 
„ pendent and leſs reſpectſul exerciſe of 


« unuſual,” 
Tus lovers of liberty, throughout the nation, reaſoned 
after a different manner. It is in vain, faid they, that 
the king traces up the Engliſh government to its firſt ori- 
gin, in order to repreſent the privileges of parliament as 


of ſo many ages, muſt, long ere this time, have given 
2 ſanctiom to theſe aſſemblies, even though they had been 
derived from an origin no more dignified than that which 
he aligns them. If the written records of the Engliſi 
nation, as aſſerted, repreſent parliaments to have ariſen 
from the conſent of monarchs, the principles of human 
nature, when we trace government 2 ftep higher, mutt 


| ſhow us, that monarchs themſelves owe all their autho- 


rity to the voluntary ſubmiſſion of the people. But, in 
fat, no age can be ſhown, when the Engliſh govern- 
ment was altogether an unmixed monarchy : And, if the 
privileges of the nation have, at any period, been over- 


powered by violent irruptions of foreign force or domeſ. 


tic uſurpation ; the generous ſpirit of the people has ever 
ſeized the firſt opportunity of re-eſtabliſhing the ancient 
government and conſtitution. Though in the ftyle of 
the laws, and in the uſual forms of 
royal authority may be repreſented as facred and fu- 


and legillative power, muſt ſtill be regarded as equally 
divine and inviolable. Or, if any diſtinction be made in 
this reſpect, the preference is ſurely due to thoſe national 
councils, by whoſe interpoſition the exorbitancies of 
tyrannical power are reſtrained, and that facred liberty is 
preſerved, whick heroic ſpirits, in all ages, have deemed 

. more 


« powers, 25 by the uſurpation of ſuch as are new and 


dependent and precarious : Preſcription, and the practice 


preme ; whatever is eſſential to the exerciſe of ſovereign 


9 . 
to all judicious examiners, it muſt appear, © That the CH 4A P. 


—— 
bas. 
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© # & P. more precious than life itſelf. Nor is it fulficient to fa, 
— the mild and equitable adminiſtration of James af- 


2623. 


very riſe of parties as a happy prognoſtic of the eſtabliſh. 


modation between them. From long practice, the crown 


as more exaft bounds, the authority of the ſovereign, 


fords little occaſion, or no occaſion of complaint, How 
moderate ſoever the exerciſe of his how exact 
foever his obſervance of the laws and conftitution ; If 


Y it is requiſite to watch him with the ſame 
44 care, and to oppoſe him with the fame vigour, as if he 


| © had indulged himſelf in all the exceſſes of crucky and 


« tyranny.” 

An1Dsr theſe diſputes, the wide and moderate in the 
nation endeavoured to preſerve, as much as poſſible, an 
equitable neutrality between the oppolite parties ; and the 
more they reflected on the courſe of public affairs, the 
greater vifficulty they found in fixing juſt ſentiments with 
regard to them. On the one hand, they regarded the 


ment of liberty ; nor could they ever expect to enjoy, in 
a mixed government, fo invaluable a bleſſing, without 
ments, has ever attended it. But when they conſidered, 
on the other hand, the neceſſary aims and purſuits of both 
parties, they were ſtruck with apprehenhon of the con- 
ſequences, and could diſcover no feaſible plan of accom- 


was now poſſeſſed of fo exorbitant a prerogative, that it 
was not ſufficient for liberty ta remain on the defenſive, 
or endeavour to ſecure the little ground which was left 
ber: It was” become neceſſary to carry on an offenſive 
war, and to circumſcribe, within more narrow, as well 


Pee 
howeyer juſt and moderate, would endeavour to 
xzepreſs his opponents ; and, as he ſtood upon the very 
bripk of arbitrary power, it was to be feared that he 


_ would, 
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would, haſtily and unknowingly, pals thoſe limits, which © & ”- 
were not preciſely marked by the conflitution. The tur 
bulent government of England, ever fuftuating between . 
privilege and prerogative, would afford a variety of pre- 

cedents, which might be pleaded on both fides. In fuch 

delicate queſtions, the people muſt be divided : The arms 

of the flate were fill in their hands: A civil war muſt 

enſue ; a civil war, where no party or both parties would 

would ſcarcely know what vows to form ; were it not 

that liberty, ſo neceflary to the perfeftion of human fo- 

ciety, would be ſufficient to biaſs their afeRions towards 

the fide of its defenders, 
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CHAP. XLIX. 


Poletivete —CharaBler of Buckinghaws—— Prince's 
journey ta Spain —— Marriage treaty braten 
A parliament — Return of Brifol —— Rupture 
with Spain Treaty with France —— Manſ- 
feldt's expedition Death of the king — His 
charaZer. - ook 


O wrelt the Palatinate from the hands of the em- 


CHAP. 
. peror and the duke of Bavaria, muſt always have 
62a. been regarded as a difficult taſk for the power of Eng- 


land, conducted by fo unwatlike a prince as James: It 
was plainly impoſlible, while the breach ſubſiſted between 
za him and the commons. The king's negociations, there- 
— fave, had ny leap manages whidover Gapene Grady, 

_ muſt now carry leſs weight with them; and it was eaſy 
—— — CC. 3 
ambaſſador to the emperor, had defired a celfation of 
hoſtilities, he was referred to the duke of Bavaria, who 
commanded the Auſtrian armies. The duke of Bavaria 
told him, that it was entirely ſuperfluous to form any 
| treaty for that purpoſe. Hifi are alrcady ceaſed, 
faid he; and I doubt nat but I all be able to prevent their 


Jo ET Cn wn EP 
Notwithſtanding this inſult, James endeavoured 
n eee. 
and he opened the negociations at Bruſſels, under the 
. 


b Franklyn, p. 57 derb, vol i. p. 38. 


reviual by leeping firm poſſeſſion of the Palatinate, till 4 
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which happened about this time, under that of the In- AAN 
fanta : When the conferences were entered upon, it was — 


found, that the powers of theſe princes to determine 
in the controverſy were not ſufficient or fatisfaftory. 
Schwartzenbourg, the Imperial minifer, was expected at 
London ; and it was hoped that he would bring more 
ample authority: His commiſſion referred entirely to the 
negociation at Bruffels. It was not difficult for the king 
to perceive, that his applications were neglected by the 
emperor ; but as he had no choice of any other expedient, 
and it feemed the intereſt of his ſon-in-law to keep alive 
his pretenſions, he was ftill content to follow Ferdinand 
through all his ſhifts and evaſions. Nor was he entirely 
diſcouraged, even when the Imperial diet at Ratifbon by 
contrary to the proteſtation of Saxony, and of all the pro- 
dignity from the Palatine to the duke of Bavaria. 
Mzanwnie, the efforts made by Frederic, for the 
were levied in Germany by his authority, under three 
commanders, duke Chriſtian of Brunſwick, the prince of 


mer generals were defeated by count Tilly and the Impe- 
rialifts : The third, though much inferior in force to his 
enemies, fill maintained the war; but with no equal 
ſupplies of money either from the Palatine or the king of 


were regularly paid, they were kept in more exact diſci- 
pline; and James juſtly became apprehenive, leſt fo un- 
dominions, would end in the total alienation of the peo- 
ple's aſſections from their ancient fovereign, by whom 


England. It was chiefly by pillage and free quarters in the | 
| Palatinate, that he fublifled his army. As the Auſtrians 
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Denmark had agreed 


_ dred thouſand ambaſſaders. On other occaſions, he was 


the duke of Bavaria, that James expected any fucceſs in 
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maſters, by whom they were protected. He perſuaded 
therefore his ſon-in-law to difarm, under colour of duty 
and ſubmiſſion to the emperor : And accordingly, Manſ- 
feldt was diſmiſſed from the Palatine's fervice; and that 
tries, and there received a commiſſion from the States of 
the United Provinces. 

To thew how ike account was made of James's nc- 
gociations abroad, there is a pleaſantry mentioned by all 
hiſtorians, which, for that reaſon, ſhall have place here. 
In a farce, afted at Bruifels, a courier was introduced 
carrying the doleful news that the Palatinate would 


foon be wreſted from the houſe of Auſtria; fo powerful 


were the ſurcours, which, from all quarters, were haſten- 
ing to the relief of the defpoiled cleftor : The king of 
to contribute to his aſſiſtance a hun- 
dred thouſand pickled herrings, the Dutch 2 hundred 
thoufand butter-boxes, and the king of England a hun- 


painted with a ſcabbard, but without a fword ; or with 
a fword, which nobody could draw, though ſeveral were 


pulling at it 


IT was not from his negociations with the emperor or 


his project of reſtoring the Palatine : His eyes were en- 
tirely turned towards Spain; and if he could effect his 


that, after fo intimate a this other point 
could cafily he obtained. The negociations of that court 
being commonly dilatory, it was not eaſy for a prince of 
fo little penetration in buſineſs, to diſtinguiſh, whether 
the difficulties, which occurred, were real or aſſected; 
and he was ſurpriaed, after negociating five years on fo 


fimple a demand, that he was not more advanced than at 


6 Pal. Hift. vol. v. p. 48. 6 Kennet, . 749» 


fon's marriage with the Infanta, he doubted not but 
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the beginning. A diſpenſation from Rome was requifite C n A P. 


and the king of Spain, having undertaken to procure that 
diſpenſation, had thereby acquired the means of retarding 
at pleaſure, or of forwarding the marriage, and at the 


court of England. 
obſtacles, James diſpatched 
Digby, foon after created earl of Briftol, as his ambaſſh- 
— —— 
crown employed as his 
Bion was the principal, if not the ſole difficulty, which 
retarded the marriage, he reſolved to ſoften that objection 
3s much as poſſible. He iflued public orders for diſchar- 
ging all popiſh recuſants who were impriſoned ; and it 
was daily apprehended, that he would forbid, for the fu- 
or oppolite to the rigid ſpirit of his ſubj 
he took care to apologize 1 
aſcribe it to his great zeal for the reformed religion. He 
had been making applications, be faid, to all foreign 
princes for ſome indulgence to the diſtreſſed proteſtants; 
rexity of the Engliſh laws againſt catholics *. It might 
indeed occur to him, that, if the extremity of religious 
cal were ever to abate among chriſtian ſets, one of them 


nult begin ; and nothing wund be more honourable for 


England, than to have led the way in fentiments fo wite 


fame time of concealing entirely his actifices from the 


for the marriage of the Infanta with a proteſtant prince; LAWS 
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CHAP. the kings of England were at that time poſſeſſad of the 


— difpenſing power; at leaſt, were in the conſtant practice 


162. 


ever have beſtowed his ſiſter and ſo large a fortune, under 


of exerciſing it. Beſides, though the royal prerogative 
in civil matters was then extenſive, the princes, during 
fome late reigns, had been accuſtomed to aſſume a ſtill 
greater in eccleſiaſtical. And the king failed not to re- 
preſent the toleration of catholics as a meaſure entirely of 
Dr James's conceffion in favour of the catholics, he 
had hitherto rendered the court of Madrid infincere in all 
the ſteps taken with regard to the marriage, were now 
the chicf cauſe of promoting it. By its means, it was 
enjoy caſe and indulgence ; and the Infanta' would be the 
happy inſtrument of procuring to the church ſome tran- 


vigilance and penetration, and who had formerly oppoſed 
AI alliance with catholics*, was now fully convinced of 


jefs*. A daughter of Spain, whom he repreſents 25 


extremely accompliſhed, would foon, he ſaid, arrive in 


which che pictiament, during the whole courſe-of this 
of more importance to James's honour and happineſs, 
Briſtol conſidered this match as an infallible prognoſtic of 
the Palatiae's refloration; nor would Philip, he thought» 


\ | 
t Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 292. 5 Ibid. p. 6g» 


quillity, after the many ſevere perſecutions which it had 
hitherto undergone. The cart of Briftol, a miniſter of | 


millions of pieces of eight, or 600,000 pounds fterling ; 
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the proſpect of entering next day into a war with Eng- e 


land. So exadt was his intelligence, that the moſt ſecret 
counſels of the Spaniards, he boaſts, had never eſcaped 


Grocers 
Perhaps too, like a wiſe mas, he conſidered, that reaſons 
of fate, which are ſuppoſed folely to influence the coun- 


cn of monarchs, are not always the motives which 


there predominate ; that the milder views of gratitude, 
princes as well as private perſons, to counterbalance theſe 
ſcikſh conſiderations ; that the juſtice and moderation of 
James had been ſo conſpicuous in all theſe | 
his reliance on Spain, his confidence in her friendſhip, 
that he had at laſt obtained the cordial alliance of that 
litics muſt till be ſuppoſed the ruling motive of all public 
meaſures, the maritime- power of England was fo con- 
kiderable, and the Spaniſh dominions ſo divided, as might 


| well induce the councit of Philip to think, that a fincere 


friendſhip with the maſters of the ſea could not be pur- 
chaſed by too great conceſſiuns *. And as James, during 
ſo many years, had been allured and ſeduced by hopes 


bd Rufhworth, ide | 


© We nd by private Jetters between Philip IV. and the Conds Olivarezs 
frown by the her ts Buckingham, that the marriage and the refli: ution of 
the Palatinate were always confidered by the court of Spain as inſeparable. 
See Franklyn, p. 72, 72. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 72. 280. 259, 300. Part. 
Hiſt, vol, vi. p. 66. * Franklyn, p. 72. 
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now no medium left between the moſt inveterate hatred 
and the moſt intimate alliance between the nations. Not 
to mention, that, as a new ſpizit began about this time 
to animate the councils of France, the friendſhip of 
England became every day more neceflary to the great- 
neſs and ſecurity of the Spaniſh monarch. 

Att. meaſures being, therefore, agreed on between 
the parties, naught was wanting but the diſpenſation from 
Rome, which might be conſidered as a mere formality'. 
The king juſtified by ſucceſs, now exulted in his pacific 
counſels, and boaſted of his ſuperior ſagacity and pene- 
tration ; when all theſe flattering proſpects were blaſted by 
the temerity of a man, whom he bad fondly e 
2 private condition, to be the bane of hi WEE bis fi 
mily, and of his people. 
_ fince the full of Somerket, Buckingham had 
governed, with an uncontrouled fway, both the court 
and nation; and could James's eyes have been opened, 
he had now full opportunity of obſerving how unfit his 
raiſed. Some accompliſhments of a courtier he polleſſed : 
Of every talent of a miniſter g ws utterly deſtitute, 


Headftrong in his paſſions, and incapable equally of pru- | 


dence and of difimylation : Sincere from violence ra- 
ther than candour ; expenſive from profuſica more than 
generolity : A warm friend, furious enemy; but with- 
out” any Choice or diſcernment in cicher : With theſe 
qualities he had early and quickly mounted to the high- 


_ eſt rank; and partook at once of the infolence which at- 


tends a fortune newly acquired, and the impetuoſity 


which belongs to perſons born in — 1 


acquainted with oppoſition. 


— 3. y. 66. 
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this overgrown favourite, the prince of Wales himſelf 
had not been entirely fpared; and a great coldnefs, if 
not an enmity, had, for that reaſon, taken place between 
them. Buckingham, defirous of an opportunity, which 
> EET oe atm ne ds 
averſion, and at the fame time envious of the great cre- 
dit acquired by Briſtol in the Spaniſh negociation, be- 
thought himſelf of an expedient, by which he might at 
once gratify both theſe inclinations. He repreſented to 
Charles, that perſons of his exalted ſtation were pecu- 
liarly unfortunate in their marriage, the chief circum- 
ſtance in life; and commonly received into their arms a 
ride, unknown to them, to whom they were unknown; 


muſt $ill conſider herſelf as a melancholy viftim of fiace, 


and could not but think with averſion of that day, when 
ſhe was to enter the bed of a ſtranger; and, paſſing into a 
foreign country and a new family, bid adieu for ever to 
her father's houſe and to ber native land: That it was in 


- the prince's power to ſaſten all theſe rigours, and hy 


ſuch an obligation on her, as would attach the moſt in- 
different temper, as would warm the coldeſt affections : 
That his journey to Madrid would be an unexpected 
gallantry, which would equal all the fitions of Spaniſh 
romance, and fuiting the amorous and enterpriſing cha- 
rafter of that nation, muſt immediately introduce him 
to the princeſs under the agreeable charafter of a de 
lover and daring adventurer: That the 
3 
guilhed in the hands of miniſters, would quickly be ter- 
minated by fo Maſtrious an agent, ſeconded by the me- 
Gation and intreaties of the grateful Infanca: That 


Vos. VI. | 4 Spaniſh = 
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: os 1 N : 
Auen thoſe who had experienced the arrogance of g. 
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C H A ÞP. Spaniſh generofity, moved by that unexampled truſt and 
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ment of his kindeſt and moſt jovial humour ; and more 
by the carneſineſs which they expreſſed, than by the 


| ity of a faſe comdutt in bis favour: That if the Spaniſh 
., monarch were ſintere in his profeffions, 2 few months 
muſt finiſh the 
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confidence, would make conceffions beyond what could 


be expected from political 'iviews and confiderations : And 
that he would quickly return to the king with the glory | 
of having re-eſtabliſhed the unhappy Palatine, by the 
fame enterprize which procured him the affeCtions and 
the perſon of the Spaniſh princeſs”. 

Tu mind of the young prince, replete with candor, 


was inflamed by thefe generous and romantic ideas, ſug · 
geſted by Buckingham. He agreed to make application 
to the king for his approbation. They choſe the mo- 


force of their reaſons, they obtained a haſty and unguard- 


ed conſent to their undertaking. And having engaged 


his promiſe to keep their purpoſe ſecret, they left him, in 
order to make preparations for the journey. 

of the matter, and repreſented every difficulty and dan- 
ger, which could occur. He refleficed, that, however 
the world might pardon this fally of youth in the prince, 


'of his crown, the prop” of "his ape,” u the diſcretion of 
foreigners, without ſo much as providing the frail ſecu- 


treaty of marriage, and bring the Infantz 
into England; if be were not fincefe, the folly was ſtill 
amore egregious of committing: the prince into his hands : 


That Philip, when palette fo invaluable 2 pledge, 


might well riſe in his. demands, ani Mpeſe harder con- 


* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 11 12. : 
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prise was.ſo apparent, that the event, how proſperous fo CHAP. 
ever, could not juſtify it; and if diſaſtrous, it would Ci 
render him(clf infamous to his people, and ridiculous to 16 
all poſterity ". 
ToRtMENTED with theſe reſleclions, as foon as the 
prince and Buckingham returned for their diſpatches, he 
informed them of all the reaſons which had determined 
him to change his reſolution; and he begged them to 
deſiſt from fo fooliſh an adventure. The prince received 
the difappointment with ſorrowful ſubmiſſion and filent 
tears: Buckingham preſumed to ſpeak in an imperious 
tone, which he had ever experienced to be prevalent over 
his too eaſy maſter. angel ay. pew 
the future would believe any thing he faid, when 
tracted ſo ſoon the promiſe fo ſolemnly given; Feral 
plainly diſcerned this change of reſolution to proceed 
pitiful geafons which he had alleged, and he doubted not 
but he ſhould hereafter know who his counſellor had 
it would be ſuch a difobligation to the prince, who bad 


approbation, that he e never forget it, nor forgive 
_ any man who! had been the cauſe of it. 


Tu kiog, with great carneſtneſs, fortified by many 
oaths, made his apology, by denying that he had com- 
municated the matter to any; and finding himſelf af- 
failed, as well by.the boiſterous importunities of Buck- 
inghamy as by the warm intreaties of his fon, whoſe 
ways dutiful, never earneſt; he had again the weakneſs 
to aſſent to their purpoſed journey. It was agreed that 


reifte Lint FION Le JEL 


Sir 


; 
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en Sir Francis Cottington alone, the prince's ſecretary, and 


8 Endymion Porter, gentleman of his bed- chamber, ſhould 


3623. 


accompany them ; and the former being at that time in 


king's orders. 


his life, to diſcloſe to any man whatever. © 


« ton,“ added he, © here is baby Charles and Stenny,” 
(theſe ridiculous appellations he uſually gave to de 
prince and Buckingham,) * who have a great mind to | 
« go poſt into Spain, and fetch home the Infanta : They | 


« will have but two more in their company, and have 
« choſen you for one. What think you of the journey ?”* 


Sir Francis, who was a prudent man, and had reſided 


ſome years in Spain as the king's agent, was ſtruck with 


all the obvious objections to fuck an enterprize, and 


ſcrupled not to declare them. The king threw himfelf 
upon his bed, and cried, I told you this before; and fell 
into a new paſſion and new lamentations, 
that he was undone, and ſhould loſe baby Charles. 
Tus prince ſhowed by his 


s diſcourſe; but 


Buckingham broke into an open paſſion againſt him. 


The king, he told him, aſked him only of the journey, 
and of the manner of travelling; particulars. of which 


he might be a competent judge, having gone the road fo 
often ) pot ; but that he, without being called to it, 


had ne pretumption to give his advice upon matters of 
ſtate and againſt his maller, which he ſhould repent as 
long as he lcd. A thouſand other reproaches he added, 
which put the poor king into a new agony in behalf of 
a ſervant, who, he foreſaw, would ſuffer for anfwering 


him boaeftly. Upon which he faid with ſome emotion, 


8 Nay, 


the anti-chamber, he was immediately called in by the | 


Ius told Cottington, that he had always been an | 
honeft man, and therefore he was now to truſt him in an 


affair of the higheſt importance, which he was not, upon 


that he was 
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dd received public orders to obey him as the King him. 
1623. felf: _ Olivarez too, though a grandee of Spain, who 

has the right of being covered before his own king, would 
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not put on his hat in the prince's preſence”: All the 


| priſons of Spain were thrown opett, and all the prifoners 


received their freedom, as if the event, the moſt honour. 
able and moſt fortunate, had happened to the monarchy 1 : 
during Charles's reſidence in Spain. The In- 

anta, however, was only ſhown to her lover in public; 
the Spaniſh ideas of decency being fo ftrift, as not to 
allow of any fartker intercourſe, till the arrival of the 
diſpenſation”. | 
Tux point of honour was carried fo far by that gene- 
rous people, that no attempt was made, on account of 


harder conditions of treaty: Their pious zeal only 


prompted them, on one occaſion, to defire note con- 
ceſſions in the religious articles; but, upon the oppo- 
they immediately defiſted. The pope, however, bear- 
ing of the prince's arrival in Madrid, tacked fome new 
clauſes to the diſpenfatiah ; aud it became necelfiry to 
tify them. This treaty, which was made public, con- 
ſiſted of ſeveral articles, chiefly regarding the exerciſc of 
ike cathelic religion by the Infantz and flex houſhald. 
Nothing could reaſonably be found fault with, except 


one article, in which the king promiſed, that the child- 


ren ſhould be educated by the princefs, till ten years of 
a vicw of ſeaſoning their minds with catholic principles; 
p Franklyn, p. 73. 4% Idemy p. 76. 
r Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 2. 5 Idem, vob. i. p. 84. 
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JAMES 1 "I 


and though fo tender an age ſeemed a fufficient feeurity © n A f 


| 2gainlt theological prejudices, yet the fame reaſon which 
made the pope inſert that article, ſhould have induced . 


made known to the public ; fnce we find it to have been 
imputed as an enormous crime to the prince, that, having 
| received, about this time, 2 very civil letter from the 
pops, he was induced to return a very civil anfwer*. 
—_— who granted the diſpen- 
and Urban VIII. was choſen in his place. 
is event, the nuncio refuſed to deliver the di 
till it ſhould be renewed by Urban; and that 


| Tan charaQter of Charles, compoſed of decency, re- 
ſerve, , ſobriety ; i fo agreeable to the man- 


t Franklyn, p. $0. e Kennet, p. 762. 
„ Franklyn, p. 77» 
* — 
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and had impreſſed the moſt favourable ideas of him *. 
But, in the fame proportion that the prince was beloved 
behaviour, compoſed of Engliſh familiarity, and French 
vivacity ; his fallies of paſſion, his indecent freedoms 
petuous temper, which he neither could, nor cated to 
diſguiſe ; qualities like theſe, could, moſt of them, be 
eſteemed no-where, but to the Spaniards were the objects 
of peculiar averſion 7. They could not conceal their 
ſurprize, that ſuch a youth could intrude into a negocia- 
tion, now conducted to a period, by ſo accompliſhed 2 
miniſter as Briſtol, and could aſſume to himſelf all the 
merit of it. They lamented the Infantz's fate, who muſt 
be approached by a man, whoſe temerity ſeemed to re- 
fpet no laws, divine or human. And when they ob- 


duke of Olivarez, their prime minifter, every one, who 
was ambitious of paying court to the Spaniſh, became 
defirous of ſhowing, a contempt for the Engliſh favourite. 
Tus duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, ghat his 


own attachment to the Spaniſh nation and to the king of 


Spain was extreme; that he would contribute to every 


England and them, and that his peculiar ambition 


fanta. But, he added, with a fincerity equally inſulent 
and indiſcreet, With regard to you, Sir, in particular, you 
mi not , me as your friend, but muſt ever a 
* Franklyn, p. So. Ruſkworth, vol. i. p. 203. 
y Ibid, vob. i p. 20%. |  ® Clagendon, vol. &. p. 56. 
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ſerved, that he had the imprudence to infult the Conde 


would be to facilitate the prince's marriage with the In- 
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replied, with a becoming very willingly XLIX. 


nation would naturally acquire after the arrival of the 
Infanta, reſolved to employ all his credit in order to 
prevent the marriage. By what arguments he could en- 
gage the prince to offer ſuch an inſult to the Spaniſh na- 
ment; by what colours he could diſguiſe the ingratitude 
and imprudence of ſuch a meaſure ; theſe are _ 
known to us. We may only conjefture, that the e; 
prevented 


a Rufhwonk, vol. i. 
} Hacket's Life of Williams 
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e nA. prince therefore, and Buckingham, on their arrival at 
. alumedenticely the direflion of the negociation ; 
2683- and it was their buſineſs to ſeek for pretences, by which 
they could give a colour to their intended breach of treaty, 
Tnouen the reſtitution of the Palatinate had ever 
been conſidered by James as a natural or neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the Spaniſh alliance, he had always forbidden 
his miniſters to inſiſt on it as a preliminary article to the 
concluſion of the marriage treaty. He conſidered, that 
this principality was now in the hands of the emperor 
and the duke of Bavaria; and that it was no longer in 
the king of Spain's power, by a ſingle ſtroke of his pen, 
to reſtore it to its ancient maſter. The ſtrict alliance 

_— of Spain with theſe princes would engage Philip, he 

thought, to ſoften ſo diſagreeable a demand by every 
art of negociation ; and many articles muſt of neceffity 
be adjuſted, before ſuch an important point could be 
effected. It was ſufficient, in James's opinion, if the 
fincerity of the Spaniſh court could, for the preſent, be 
aſcertained ; and, dreading farther delays of the marriage, 
ſo long wiſhed for, he was reſolved to truſt the Palatine's 
full reſtoration to the event of future counſels and delibe- 
rations ©. 

Tims whole ſyſtem of negociation Buckingham now 
xeverſed ; and be overturned every ſuppoſition upon 
which the treaty had hitherto been conducted. After 

many fruitleſs artifices were employed to delay or prevent 

_ the eſpouſals, Briftol received poſitive orders not to deli- 
ver the proxy, which had been left in his hands, or to 
finiſh the marriage, till ſecurity were given for the full 
reſtitution of the Palatinate*. Philip underficod this 

language. He had been acquainted with the diſguſt re- 
ceived by Buckingham; and deeming him a man capable 

< Pael. Hiſt. vob. vi. . 57% 
* Rehab, vol, i. pe 205. Kennet, p. 776, 
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| of acrificing, tohis ownungovernable paſſions, the greateſt © f © F. 


intereſts of his maſter and of his country, he had expeR- 
ed, that the undounded credit of that favourite would be 


employed to embroil the two nations. Determined, 


the Engliſh, he delivered into Briftot's hand a written 
by which he bound himſelf to procure the re- 


other poflible means; and, when he found that this con- 
ce don gave no ſatisfaction, he ordered the Infanta to lay 
aſide the title of princeſs of Wales, which ſhe bore after 
the arrival of the diſpenfation from Rome, and to drop 
the ſtudy of the Engliſh knguage *. And thinking that 
ſuch raſh counſels, as now governed the court of Eng- 
hand, would not flop at the breach of the marriage treaty, 
he ordered preparations for war immediately to be made 


| throughout all his dominions*. 


Tuus James, having, by means inexplicable from the 


ordinary rules of politics, conducted fo near an honour- 
able period, the marriage of his ſon, and the reſtoration of 


bis ſon-in-law, failed at Jaſt of his purpoſe, by means 
equally unaccountable. 

Bur, though the expedients, already uſed by Buck- 
ingham, were ſufficiently inglorious, both for himſelc 
and for the nation ; it was neceſſary for him, ere he could 


| Tur king, having broken with Spain, was obliged to 


concert new meaſures ; and, without the aſſiſtance of 
parliament, no effeQtual ftep of any kind could be taken. 
The benevolence, which, during the interval, had been 
exacted for recovering the Palatinate, though 


© Franklyn, p. $0. Ruſhwarth, vol. i. p. 212. 
6 Ruſhworth, vol, i. p. 224 10 
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promiſe, 
floration of the Palatine, either by perfualion, or by every 


rigorouſly 
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however, to throw the blame of the rupture entirely on = 
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© 8 4 r. ke money than il-will from his ſubjefs*. Whatever 


be hoped, that the Speniih allfence, which gave fark 
umbrage, being abandoned, the commons would now be 

| ſpeech to the houſes, James dropped fome hints of his 
cauſes of complaint againſt Spain; and he graciouſly 
condeſcended to aſk the advice of parliament, which he 
had ever before rejected, with regard to the conduct of 
oO ga ogtrv— Bucking- 
dam delivered, to a committee of lords and commons, 
; © hag namative, which he pretended to be true and 
complete, of every flep taken in the negociations with 
Philip : But partly by the fupprefſion of fome fata, 
partly by the falſe colouring laid on others, this narra- 
tive was calculated entirely to miſlead the parliament, 
and to throw on the court of Spain the reproach of arti- 
fice and infincerity. He faid, that, after many years* 
purpoſe ; and that Briſtol had never brought the treaty 


beyond general profeffions and declarations : That the 


at laſt to take a journey to Madrid, and put the matter 

to the utmoſt trial: That he there found fuch artificial 
dealing as made him conclude all the ſteps taken towards 
the marriage to be falſe and deceitful : That the refti- 
— meaſures benevolences were vhually raiſed, Joka= 
tone tells us, in bis Rerum Britannicarum biforia, that Barnes, a citizen of 
London, was the firſt who refuſed to contribute any thing z upon which the 
tresſurer ſent him word, that he muſt immediately prepare himſelf to carry» 
by poſt, a diſpatch iato Ireland, The citizen was glad to make his peace, by 


paying 2 hundred pounds; and no one durſt afterwards refuſe the benevo- 


Jence required. See farther, Coke, p. 80. 
Þ Franklyn, . „. Ruſbwonb, vol, i. p. 225. Kenaet, p. 778. 
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by the king as an efſential preliminary, was not ferioully , 
intended by Spain : And that, after enduring much bad = of 
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uſage, the prince was obliged to return to England, with- 
out any hopes, either of obtaining the Infanta, or of re- 
ſtoring the Eleftor Palatine *. 

Tuns narrative, which, conſidering the importance of 
the occaſion, and the folemnity of that aſſembly to which 
it was delivered, deſerves great blame, was yet vouched 
for truth by the prince of Wales, who was prefent ; and 
the king himſelf lent it, indirely, his authority, by 
telling the parliament that it was by his orders Buck- - 
of theſe princes it is difficult fully to excuſe. It is in vain 
to plead the youth and inexperience of Charles; unleſs 
his inexperience and youth, as is probable *, if not cer- 
tain, really led him into error, and made him fwallow 
all the falfities of Buckingham. And though the king 
was here hurried from his own meaſures by the impetuo- 
ſity of others; nothing ſhould have induced him to pro- 


ſtitute his character, and ſeem to vouch the impoſtures, 


at leaſt falſe colourings, of his favourite, of which he 
had fo good reaſon to entertain a ſuſpicion *. 
BUCKINGHAM's narrative, however artfully diſguiſed, 


contained ſo many contradictory circumſtances, as were 


ſufficient to open the eyes of all reaſonable men; but it 


_ concurred ſo well with the paſſions and prejudices of the 


parliament, that no ſcruple was made of immediately 
adopting it. Charmed with having obtained at length 


u Franklyn, p. 39, 90, 91, &c. . vol. 3. p. 319, 220, Ae. 


Parl. Hi, vol. vie p. 20, 22, A. 


i See note MJ at the end of the volume. | 
k jt mufi, however, be conteſſed, that the king afterwards warned the 
bouſe not to take Buckingham's narrative for his, tbough it was laid before 


them by his order. erl. Hift, vol. vi. p. 204. — do 
to have been carried fo far by bis favourite. 


3 Park Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 75- 
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conducted and encreaſed by Buckingham, that he was at 
kf obliged, in a ſpeech to parliament, to declare in fa- 
vour of hoſtile meaſures, if they would engage to ſupport 
bim. 
Which the event ſhowed not to be ill grounded; had 


In his ſpeech on this occaſion, the king began with 
lamenting his own unhappineſs, that, having fo long valu- 


ed himſelf on the epithet of the pacific monarch, he ſhould 
= Franklyn, p..g8. Refhworth, vol. b p. 228, | Pack. Ein. vol. ti. | 


p. 210% „ Clarendon, vol.i.p.6. © Fragklyo, p94, 95 
Rufhwonk, vol. i. p. 229, 33% | 
3 OD now, 


Doubts of their ſincerity in this reſpect; doubts 
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now, in his old age, de obliged to exchange the bleſings 


of peace for the inevitable calamities of war. He repre- 
ſented to them the immenſe and continued expence re- 
quiſite for military armaments; and beſides ſupplies, from 
time to time, as they ſhould become he de- 
manded a vote of fix ſubſidies and twelve fifteenths, as 
2 proper ſtock before the commencement of hoſtilities. 


by the fums remitted t» the Palatine ; but he added, 
that it was ſuffcient for him, if the honour and ſecurity 
of the public were provided for. To remove all fuſpi- 
cion, he, who had ever ſtrenuouſly maintained his prero- 
gative, and who had even extended it into ſome points 
eſteemed doubtful, now made an imprudent conceſſion, of 
which the conſequences might have proved fatal to royal 
authority : He voluntarily offered, that the money voted 
ſhould be paid to a committee of parliament, and ſhould 
be iſſued by them, without being intruſted to his manage- 
ment d. The commons willingly accepted of this con- 


cefion, fo unuſual in an Engliſh monarch ; they voted 
him only three ſubſidies and three fifteenths* : And they 
took no notice of the complaints which he made of his 


own wants and neceſſities. 


"ex 
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He told them of his intolerable debts, chiefly contracted 
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CHAP. land had entire power to diſpoſe of his own ations, 
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— provided he did no injury to any of his fellow-ſubjedts ; 
1. and that no prerogative of the king, no power of any 


could refirain that unlimited freedom. The full profe- 


The king was extremely diffatisfied with this meaſure, 


magiſtrate, nothing but the authority alone of laws, 


cution of this noble principle into all its natural conſe. 
quences, has at laſt, through many conteſts, produced 


„„ 


— — cxretecatad, by © now 
precedent, the important power of impeachment, which, 
two years before, they had exerciſed in the cafe of chan- 
centuries, except when they ſerved as instruments of 
royal vengeance. The earl of Middleſex had been raiſed, 


by Buckingham's intereſt, from the rank of a Lon- 


don merchant, to be treaſurer of England; and, by his 
activity and addreſs, ſeemed not unworthy of that pre- 
ferment. But, as he incurred the diſpleaſure of his pa- 


tron, by ſerupling or refuſing ſome demands of money, 


during the prince's reſidence in Spain, that favourite 
vowed revenge, and employed all his credit among the 
commons to procure an impeachment of the treaſurer. 


and propheſied to the prince and duke, that they would 
live to have their fill of parliamentary profecutions*. In 


a ſpeech to the parliament, he endeavoured to apologize | 


for Middleſex, and to foften the accuſation againſt him. 
The charge, however, was ſtill maintained by the com- 
mons ; and the treaſurer was found guilty by the peers, 
ther numerous nor important. The accepting of two 
preſents of five hundred pounds a-piece, for paſſing two 


s See note [O] at the end of the volume. 
» Pack, Hiſt, vol. vi. p. 29% 
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hood or duplicity, on afſeveration. After 220 Mey | 
all theſe tranſaZtions, the parliament was prorogued by 
of the ſenſe which he entertained of their unkindnefs, in 
not ſupplying his neceſſities *, FEY 
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£22 Janzs, unable to reſiſt ſo ſtrong 2 combination as 
A , that of his people, his parliament, his fon, and his fa- 
2624 vourite, had been compelled to embrace meaſures, for 
which, from temper as well as judgment, he had ever 
entertained a moſt ſettled averſion. Though he diflem- 
bled his reſentment, he began to eſtrange himſelf from 
to whom he aſcribed all thoſe violent 
counſels, and whom he confidered as the author, both 
of the prince's journey to Spain, and of the breach of the 

marriage treaty. The arrival of Briffol he i 
\ longed for ; and it was by the aſſiſtance of that miniſter, 
whoſe wiſdom he reſpected, and whoſe views he approved, 
that he hoped in time to extricate himſelf from his preſent 
| difficulties | ' | 
Retwnef Donne the grince's abode in Spain, that able nego- 
un. ciator had ever oppoſed, though unſccefofully, to the 
wiſe and well-tempered counſels. After Charles's de- 
parture, he ſtill, upon the firſt appearance of a change of 
refolution, interpoſed his advice, and ſtrenuoufly infiſtet 
on the fincerity of the Spaniards in the conduct of the 
treaty, as well as the advantages which England muſt 
reap from the completion of it. Enzaped to find, that 
his ſucceſsful labours ſhould be rendered abortive by the 
levities and caprices of an infolent minion, he would 
underſtand no hints z and nothing but expreſs orders 
from his maſter could engage him to make that demand, 
which, he was fenſible, muſt put a final period to the 
treaty, He was not therefore furpriſed to hear, that 
Buckingham had declared himfſe!f his open enemy, and, 
| en all occalions, had thrown out many violent refleftions 
Norums could be of greater conſequence to Buck- 
ingham, than to keep Briſtol at a diſtance both from the 
Ring and the parliament ; left the power of truth, enforced 
| by 
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by ſo well-informed a ſpeaker, ſhould open ſcenes, which H- 
were but ſuſpected by the former, and of which the latter ; 
had as yet entertained no manner of jealouſy. He ap- + 
plied therefore to James, whoſe weakneſs, diſguiſed to 
himſelf under the appearance of fineſſe and 
was now become incurable. A warrant for 
ſending Briſtol to the Tower was iſſued immediately upon 
his arrival in England”; and though he was foon re- 
leaſed from confinement, yet orders were carried him 
— 7 I fer are 
from all attendance in parliament. He obeyed; but 
loudly demanded an opportunity of juſtifying himſelf, 
and of laying his whole conduCt before his maſter. On 
all occaſions he proteſted his innocence, and threw on 
his enemy the blame of every miſcarriage. Buckingham, 
and, at his inſtigation, the prince, declared, that they 
would be reconciled to Briſtol, if he would but acknow- 
ledge his errors and ill- conduct: But the ſpirited noble- 
man, jealous of his honour, refuſed to buy favour at ſo 
high a price. James had the equity to fay, that the in- 
fiſting on that condition was a firain of 
tyranny : But Buckingham ſcrupled not to aſſert, with 
his uſual preſumption, that neither the king; the 
prince, nor himſelf, were as yet fatizfied of Nine 
Innocence ©. 

Wks the ah of hd ating 
while the timidity of James, or the ſhame of changing 
his favourite, kept the whole court in awe ; the Spaniſh 
Deere 
and to cure his fears, by i 
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CHAP at Madrid ; that the prince and Buckingham had con- 
Io , ſpired together, and had the whole court at their devo- 
2624 tion ; that cabals among the popular leaders in parlia- 
ment were carrying on to the extreme prej of his 
authority ; that the projet was to confine him to fome 
of his hunting ſeats, and to commit the whole admini- 
ſtration to Charles; and that it was neceſſary for him, 
dy one vigorous effort, to vindicate his authority, and to 
puniſh thoſe who had fo long and fo much abuſed his 
friendſhip and beneficence *. 

War credit James gave to this repreſentation does 
not appear. He only diſcovered ſome faint fymptoms, 
which he inſtantly retracted, of diſſatisfaction with Buck- 
ingham. All his public meaſures, and all the alliances 
into which he entered, were founded on the fyflem of 
enmity to the Auſtrian family, and of war ts be cantied 
on for the recovery of the Palatinate. 

Tun Rates of the United Provinces were, at this time, 
governed by Maurice; and that aſpiring prince, ſenſible 
that his credit would knguiſh during peace, had, on the 
expiration of the twelve years truce, renewed the war 
with the Spaniſh monarchy. His great capacity in the 
military art would have compenſated the inferiority of 
his forces, had not the Spaniſh armies been command- 
ed by Spinola, a general equally renowned for cunduſt, 
and more celebrated for enterprize and activity. In fuch 
a fituation, nothing could be more welcome to the re- 
public than the proſpect of a rupture between James and 
the catholic king ; and they flattered themſelves, as well 
from the natural union of intereſts between them and 
England, as from the influence of the preſent conjuncture, 
that powerful ſuccours would ſoon march to their relief. 
Accordiagly, an army of fix thouſand men was levied in 


Rupture 
wich Spain, 
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Fogland, and ſent over to Holland, commanded by four © f Rr. 


Jr? 


Fr might reaſonably have been enpected, that, as reli- ts 

Sous zeal had made the recovery of the Palatinate appear '— 
point of fuck vaſt importance in England ; the fame 

= have been produced in France, by the force 
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CHAP. his fon would be degraded by receiving into his bed 2 
— princeſs of leſs than royal extraftion. After the rupture, 
21624. 


be expedited. But James was afraid left his fon ſhould 
be altogether diſappointed of a bride ; and therefore, as 
foon as the French king demanded, for the honour of 
his crown, the ſame terms which had been granted to the 
Spaniſh, he was prevailed with to comply, And as the 
eee 
allow 
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_ reconquer the Palatinate ; a ſtate lying in the midſt of 
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Tun Engliſh nation, however, and James's warlike 
council, were not diſcouraged. It was ſtill determined to 
Germany, poſſeſſed entirely 


and 200 horſe was levicd by a general preis throughout 
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CHAP. the kingdom. During the negociation with France, vaſt | 


Palatinate. In England, all theſe profeſſions were haſtily 
interpreted to be poſitive engagements. I he troops under 
Mansfeldt's command were embarked at Dover z but, 
upon failing over to Calais, found no orders yet arrived 
for their admiſſion. _— —_— ſome 
time, they were obliged to fail towards Zealand ; where 


it had alſo been neglected to concert proper meaſures for | 


their difembarkation ; and ſome ſcruples aroſe among the 
States on account of the ſcarcity of proviſions. Mean- 
while, a peſtilential diſtemper creeped in among the Enge 
liſh forces, fo long cooped up in narrow veſlels. Half 
the army died while on board; and the other half, 
weakened by ſickneſs, appeared too ſmall a body to march 
into the Palatinate. And thus ended this ill-concerted 
and fruitleſs expedition; the only diſaſter which hap- 
- 
ames. 

Tnar reign was now drawing towards a concluſion. 
With peace, fo ſucceſsfully cultivated, and fo paſſionately 
ſpring he was ſeized with a tertian ague ; and, when en- 
couraged by his courtiers with the common proverb, that 
ſuch a diſtemper, during that ſeaſon, was health for a 
king, he replied, that the proverb was meant of a young 
king. After ſome fits, he found hiniſelf extremely weak- 
ened, and ſent for the prince, whom he exhorted to bear 
a tender aſſection for his wife, but to preſerve a con- 
ftancy in religion; to protect the church of England; and 
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to extend his care towards the unhappy family of the CH 4 F. 
Palatine”. With decency and courage, he prepared him- , — — " 
ſelf for his end; and he expired on the 27th of Marche whos 


after a reign over England of twenty-two years and fome uy, 


days 3 and in the ſiſty-ninth year of his age. His reign 
over Scotland was almoſt of equal duration with his life. 
In all hiſtory, it would be difficult to find a reign leſs 


> N unblemiſhed than that 


of James in both kingdoms. 
No prince, fo little enterpriſing an fo inoffenſive, was 28 


ever ſo much expoſed to the oppoſite extremes of calumny ** 
| and flattery, of fatire and panegyric. And the factions, 


which. began in his time, being ſtill continued, have 
made his character be as much diſputed to this day, as is 
commonly that of princes who are our contemporaries. 
Many virtues, however, it muſt be owned, he was poſ—- 
ſled of; but ſcarce any of them pure, or free from the 
contagion of the neighbouring vices. His generoſity 
bordered on profuſion, his learning on pedantry, his pa- 
his friendſhip on light fancy and boyiſh fondneſs. While 
he imagined that he was only maintaining his own autho- 


| rity, he may perhaps be ſuſpected, in a few of his actions, 


and ſtill more of his pretenſions, to have ſomewhat en- 
croached on the liberties of his people : While he endea- 
voured, by an exact neutrality, to acquire the good-will 
of all his neighbours, he was able to preſerve fully the 
eſteem and regard of none. His capacity was conſider- 
able; but fitter to diſcourſe on general maxims than to 
conduct any intricate buſineſs : His intentions were juſt ; 
but more adapted to the conduct of private life, than to 
the government of kingdoms, Awkward in his perſon, 
and ungainly in his manners, he was ill qualified to com- 


a . 


mand 
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CHAP. mand reſpet; partial and undiſcerning in his aſfections, 
. he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of a feeble = 


temper more than of a frail judgment: Expoſed to our 
ridicule from his vanity ; but exempt from our hatred by 
his freedom from pride and arrogance. And upon the 


whole, it may be pronounced of his character, that all | 


dy humanity. Of political courage he certainly was de- 
ſtitute; and thence chiefly is derived the ſtrong prejudice 


however, which muſt be owned, from general experience, 
to be extremely fallacious. 
H was only once married to Anne of Denmark, who 
died on the 3d of March 2629, in the forty-fifth year of 
her age ; a woman eminent neither for her vices nor her 
virtues. She loved ſhows and expenſive amuſements;, 
but polkeſſed little taſte in her pleaſures. A great comet 
appeared about the time of her death; and the vulgar 
eſteemed it the prognoſtic of that event. So confiderable 
in their eyes are even the moſt infignificant princes. 
Hz left only one fon, Charles, then in the 
year of his age ; and one daughter, Elaabeth, worried 
to the elector Palatine. She was aged twenty-nine years. 
Thoſe alone remained of fix legitimate children born to 


Whytgiſt, who died in 1604 ; Bancroft, in 16: o; Ab- 


dot, who ſurvived the king. The chancellors, lord 
Elleſmore, who reſigned in 1617; Bacon was firſt lord 
keeper till 2629; then was created chancellor, and was 
diſplaced in 2621 ; Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, was 


created lord keeper in his place. The high treaſurers 


were, the carl of Dorſet, who died in 160g ; the earl of 
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for bribery in 1618; lord Mandeville, reſigned in 16215 


— 
the ear] of Middleſex, diſplaced in 1624 ; the carl of 162 5. 


Marlborough fucceeded. The lord admirals were, the 
ear] of Nottingham, who reſigned in 1618 ; the earl, af- 
terwards duke of Buckingham. The fecretaries of flate 
were, the earl of Saliſbury, Sir Ralph Winwood, Nanton, 
Calvert, lord Conway, Sir Albertus Moreton. 
Tus numbers of the houſe of lords, in the firſt parlia- 
ment of this reign, were ſeventy-cight temporal peers. 
The numbers in the firſt parliament of Charles were 
created nineteen new peerages above thoſe that expired. 
Tun houſe of commons, in the firſt parliament of this 


reign, conſiſted of four hundred and fixty-fſeven mem- 


bers. It appears, that four boroughs revived their char- 
ters, which they had formerly neglefied. And as the 
firſt parliament of Charles conſiſted of four hundred and 
r 
ten new boroughs. 


Saliſbury, in 2622 ; the earl of Suffolk, fined and diſplaced © n 2 v. 
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Guil government of England during bis peried — 
Colonies —— Learning and arts. 


T may not be improper, at this period, to make a 
pauſe; and to take a ſurvey of the ſtate of the king- 
dom, with regard to government, manners, finances, 
arms, trade, learning. Where a juſt notion is not form- 
ed of theſe particulars, hiſtory can be little inſtructive, 
and often will not be intelligible. 


Ws may fafly pronounce, that the Englih govern- ,,.. * 
ment, at the acceffion of the Scottiſh line, was much verament of 
more arbitrary than it is at preſent; the prerogative leſs —_— 
limited, the liberties of the ſubject lefs defined 

courts alone of high commiſſion and ſtar-chamber were 


» This hiſtory of the houſe of Stuart was written and publiſhed by the au- 
thor before the hiftory of the houſe of Tudor. Hence it happens that ſome 
paiſages, particularly in the preſent Appendix, may ſeem to be repetitions of 
what was formerly delivered in the reign of El.zabeth. The author, in or- 
(er to obviate this objeQion, has cancelled ſome few paſlages in the foregoing 


anten. 8 


ſufficient to lay the whole at the of the 
— lay kingdom mercy 
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Tus court of high commiſſion had been ereſted by 
Elizabeth, in conſequence of an act of parliament, paſſed 
in the beginning of her reign : By this act, it was thought 
proper, during the great revolution of religion, to arm 
the ſovereign with full powers, in order to diſcourage and 
ſiaſtical courts were carried before the high commiſſion ; 
and, of conſequence, the whole life and doctrine of the 
clergy lay directiy under its inſpection. Every breach of 
_ the act of uniformity, every refuſal of the ceremonies, 
was cognizable in this court z and during the reign of 


puniſhment inflited with rigour on every offender. Arch- 
prived. All the catholics too were liable to be puniſhed by 
this court, if they exerciſed any act of their religion, oc 
Tent abroad their children or other relations, to receive 
fon, and might be delivered over to the law, which pu- 
James. In a word, that liberty of conſcience, which we 
fo highly and fo juſtly value at preſent, was totally ſup- 


preſſed; and no exerciſe of any religion, but the eftabliſh- | 


puniſhable by the high commiſſioners or any three of 
them : They alone were judges what expreſſions had that 
| tendency: 


ſelf with the gentler penalty of deprivation; nor wis that | 
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| tendency: They proceeded not by information, but upon Appendix. 


rumour, ſuſpicion, or according to their diſcretion : They 
adminiſtered an oath, by which the party cited before 
them, was bound to anfwer any queſtion which ſhould 
be propounded to him : Whoever refuſed this oath, though 
he pleaded ever fo juſtly, that he might thereby be brought 
to accuſe himſelf or his deareſt friend, was puniſhable by 
impriſonment : And in ſhort, an inquiſitorial tribunal, 
vith all its terrors and iniquities, was erected in the king- 


gerd to the enquiry, trial, ſentence, and penalty inflicted ; 
excepting only that corporal puniſhments were reſtrained 
by that patent of the prince, which erected the court, 
not by the aft of parliament, which empowered him. 
By reaſon of the uncertain limits, which ſeparate eccle- 
faftical from civil cauſes, all accuſations of adultery and 
inceſt were tried by the court of high commiſſion ; and 


nditrary and unlimited. . 
derived from the moſt remote antiquity” ; though it is 


pretended, that its power had firſt been carried to the | 


pratelt height by Henry VII In all times, however, 


Þ Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 473. In Chambers's caſe it was the unanimous 
ainics of the court of King's Bench, that the court of fiar-chamber was 
not derived from the ſtatute of Henry VII. but was a court many years be- 
fore, and ene of the moſt high and honourable courts of juſtice. See Coke's 


rep. terry Mick. 5 Car, I. See ferther Brit. | 
— | Camden's vol. L. amd. p. 254 · 
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dom. Full diſcretionary powers were beſtowed with re- 


an je is conſeſſed, it enjoyed authority; and ase 
UI its authority circumſcribed, ar eG Ut JN &- 


Theſe branches of power, if not direQly oppoſite to the 
principles of all free government, muſt, at leaſt, be ac- | 


theſe powers ; and if, an any occafiog, the. prince hat 
deen obliged to ſubmit to laws enacted againſt them, be 


| abſolute and unlimited, facred and indeſeaſible. 
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refted, by any law or ſtatute. 
Ws have bad already, or ſhall have ſufficient occa. 


fion, during the courſe of this 'hiſtory, to mention the | 


diſpenſing power, the power of impriſonment, of exaQ. 


| ing loans * and benevolence, of prefſing and quartering 


ſoldiers, of altering the cuſtoms, of eretting monopolies. 


knowledged dangerous to freedom in a monarchical con- 


| Kitation, where an eternal. jealouſy muſt be preſerved 


ever be entruſted to him, by which the peagerty «r per- | 


ſonal liberty of any ſubject can be affefted. - The, kings 
of England, however, had almoſt conſtantly exerciſe] 


had ever, in practice, cluded thele lays, and returned to 


the fame arbitrary adminiſtration. During almoſt. three 


centuries before the acceſion of Jachbs, the regal autho- 
rity, in all theſe pms” Moe hat ws 


In queſtion. 


Ws may alſo obſerve, 6 
which prevailed during that age, were Io favourable to 
monarchy, that they beſtowed on it mn authority almoſt 


Tat meetings of parliament were id precarivus ; their 
ons i ſhort, compared to the vacations ; that, when 
men's eyes were turned upwards in ſearch of ſovereign 
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from be ſubjet, 
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power, the prince alone was apt-to. fixe them as the only 
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from 2 remote age, they were unknown to a great many, 


the Stuarts, they were not then invented ; and were only 
found by the court to be more neceſſary at that period, 
by reaſon of the oppoſite doctrines, which begar to be 
promulgated by the puritanical party*. 

In conſequence of theſe exalted ideas of kingly autho- 
founded on precedent, was, by many, ſuppoſed to polleſs 
an inexhauſtable fund of latent powers, which might be 
exerted on any emergence. In every government, yeceſ- 
fity, when real, ſuperſedes all laws, and levels all limit- 
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26 
— ations: But in the Engliſh government, convenience 


foners and their creditors, to compound debts, and to 


this commiſſion was contrary to law; and it was repre- 
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alone was conceived to authorize any extraordinary act 
of regal power, and to render it obligatory on the people. 
Hence the ftrit obedience required to proclamations, dur- 
ing all periods of the Engliſh hiſtory ; and, if James has 


incurred blame on account of his edidts, it is only becauſe 
| he too frequently iſſued them at a time, when they began 


to be leſs regarded, not becauſe he firſt aſſumed or ex- 
tended to an unuſual degree that exerciſe of . Of 
his maxims in 2 parallel caſe, the following is a pretty 
remarkable inſtance. a 

Quzzx Elizabeth had appointed commiſfioners for 
the inſpetion of priſons, and had beſtowed on them full 
diſcretionary powers to adjuſt all differences between pri- 


give liberty to ſuch debtors 28 they found honeſt, and 


the Engliſh conſtitution, doubts ſprang up in many, that 


ſented in that light to James. He forchore therefore 
renewing the commiſſion, till the fifteenth of his reign; 
when complaints roſe fo high, with regard to the abuſes 
practiſed in priſons, that he thought himſelf obliged to 
overcome his ſcruples, and to appoint new commiſſioners 
ys oo) weaker 
zabeth had formerly conferred *, 

Uron the whole, we muſt conceive that 


| on the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, was poſſeſſed of 


a very extenſive authority : An authority, in the judg- 
ment of all, not exactly limited; in the judgment of 
fome, not limitable, But, at the fame time, this au- 
thority was founded merely on the opinion of the 
people, influenced by ancient precedent and example. 
It was not ſupported either by money or by force of arms. 
And, for this win, we need not wonder, that the 
* | 


Princes 


— , — 


— From the uncertain and undefined nature of 
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large revenue and a military force, or enjoy ſome diſere- 
tionary powers, in order to execute the laws, and ſupport 
his own authority. 


Arians, under the tile of heretics, were puniſhed by 
re during this period ; and no one reign, ſince the re- 
ſays, that theſe Arians were offered their pardon at the 
fake, if they would merit it by a recantation. A mad-. 
any indulgence for his frenzy, condemned to the fame 
puniſhment. Twenty pounds 2 month could by law 
de levied on every one, who frequented not the efta- 
bliſhed worſhip. This rigorous law, however, had one 
indulgent clauſe, that the fines exafted ſhould not ex- 
ceed two-thirds of the yearly income of the perſon. It 
had been uſual for Elizabeth to allow thoſe penalties to 
run on for ſeveral ears j and to levy them all at once; 
to the utter ruin of ſuch catholies as had incurred her 
Upleaſure. James was more humane in this, as in every 
other reſpeft. The Puritans formed a ſet, which fe- 
cretly lurked in the church, but pretended not to any 
kparate worthip or diſcipline. An attempt of that kind 
M 2 . would 
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appendix. would have been univerſally regarded as the moſt unpar- 
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donable enormity. And had the king been diſpoſed to 
grant the Puritans a full toleration for a ſeparate exerciſe 
of their religion, it is certain, from the ſpirit of the 
times, that this ſect itſelf would have deſpiſed and hated 
him for it, and would have reproached him with Juke. 


warmneſs and indifference in the cauſe of religion. They 
church; that their principles and practices ought to be 


eftabliſhed by law; and that no others ought to be tole. 
rated. It may be queſtioned, therefore, whether the 
the appellation of perſecutors with regard to the Puri- 


' tans. Such of the clergy, indeed, as refuſed to comply 


and ſometimes, in Elizabeth's reign, were otherwiſe 
puniſhed : And ought any man to accept of an office or 
denefice in an eſtabliſhment, while he declines compli- 
ance with the fixed and known rules of that eftabliſh- 
ment? But Puritans were never puniſhed for frequent- 


ſeparate congregations becauſe there were none 
2 2 proteſtant ever aſſumed or 


pretended to the right of erefting them. The greateſt 


well-wiſhers of the puritanical fect would have con- 
demned a practice, which in that age was univerſally, 

as ſubverſive of . civil ſociety. Even fo great a 
reaſoner as lord Bacon, thought that uniformity in reli- 
gion was abſolutely neceſſary to the ſupport of govern- 


ment, and that no toleration could with fafety be given 


to ſefaries*. Nothing but the imputation of idolatry, 
in the eyes of the Puritans themſelves, the ſchiſm mace 
by the hugonots and other proteſtants, who lived in po- 
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of Greece and Rome, religious ſes and herefies and 
to civil government, and were regarded as the ſource of 
faction, and private combination, and oppoſition to the 
laws*. The magiſtrate, therefore, applied himſelf di- 
tectly to the cure of this evil as of every other; and very 
paturally attempted, by penal ftatutes, to ſuppreſs theſe 
tors. But it was found by fatal experience, and after 
filling an ocean of blood in thoſe theological quarrels» 
that the evil was of a peculiar nature, and was both en- 
flamed by violent remedies, and diffuſed itſelf more ra- 
pidly throughout the whole ſociety. Hence, though late, 
aroſe the paradoxical principle and falutary practice of 
toleration. 

Tus liberty of the preſs was incompatible with ſuch 
maxims and fuch principles of government as then pre- 


Beſides employing the two terrible courts of ſlar- chamber 
and high commiſſion, whoſe powers were unlimited, 
queen Elizabeth exerted her authority by reſtraints upon 
the preſs. She paſſed a decree in her court of ftac-cham- 
any book to be printed in any place but in London, Ox- 
ford, and Cambridge! : And another, in which the 
book or pamphlet again? the form or meaning of any re- 
ftraint or ordinance, contained, or to be coutained, in any fla- 


| tute ar laws of this realm, or in any injux.Zion made or fet ferth 


by her majefly or her privy- council, or againſt the true ſenſe 
or meaning of any letters patent, commuſſians or prohibition; 
_ CY James extended the 
ſame penalties to the importing of ſuch books from 


* See Cicero de legibus. 
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reſt of mankind. All the firſt reformers adopted theſe 
principles; and the Janſeniſts too, a fanatical ſect in 
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Appendis. abroad®, And to render theſe edicts more effeftual, he 
won fterwards inhibited the printing of any book without a 
licence from the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the archbi- 


ſhop of York, the biſhop of London, or the vice-chancel. 
lor of one of the univerſities, or of ſome perſon appointed 
by them. | 6 

In tracing the coherence among the ſyſtems of mo- 
dern theology, we may obſerve, that the doctrine of ab- 
the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit; as that doctrine affords the high- 


| ft ſubject of joy, triumph, and ſecurity to the ſuppoſed 


elect, and exalts them, by infinite degrees, above the 


France, not to mention the Mahometans in Afia, have 


ever embraced them. As the Lutheran eftablifhments 


genius gradually decayed, and men had leiſure to perceive 


me abſurdity of ſuppoſing God to puniſh, by infinite 


torments, what he himſelf, from all eternity, had un- 


 changeably decreed, The king, though at this time his 


Calviniſtic education had rivetted him in the doarine of 


abſolute decrees, yet, being a zealous partizan of epiſ- 


copacy, was inſenfibly engaged, towards the end of 
his reign, to favour the milder theology of Arminius. 
Even in fo great a doctor, the genius of the religion pre- 
vailed over its ſpeculative tenets; and with him, the 
of abfolute reprobation and unconditional decrees; Some 
noiſe was, at firſt, made about theſe innovations; but 
being drowned in the fury of factions and civil wars 
which enſued, the ſcholaſtic arguments made an inſig- 
and eccleſiaſtical power, with which the nation was agi- 


+ NM. Ibid, ® Rymer, tom. i. pe 616, 
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tated. And at the refloration, the church, though ſhe Appendix. 
—— 


Mill retained her old ſubſcriptions and articles of faith, 
was found to have totally changed her ſpeculative doc- 
trines, and to have embraced tenets more ſuitable to the 
genius of her diſcipline and worſhip, without its being 


tion was produced. 
Ir may be worth obſerving, that James, from his great 
defire to promote controverſial divinity, erected a college 


procure an eſtabliſhment for the cultivation of natural 


tted for the poliſhing and fixing of our language. The 
only encouragement, which the ſovereign in England 
has ever given to any thing that has the appearance of 


propenhon, which, at that time, ſo univerſally poſſeſſed 
the nation for polemical theology. | 


poſſible to align the preciſe period, in which the aller- 


philoſophy: Even to this day, no ſociety has been inſti- 


ſcience, was this ſhort-lived eftabliſhment of James; an 


Tun manners of the nation were agreeable to the Manners, 


monarchical government, which prevailed; and con- 
tained not that ſtrange mixture, which at preſent diſtin- 


extremes were then unknown, of induſtry and debauch- 


the only qualities which the Engliſh of that 


age poſſeſſed 


- Kennet, b. . Camden's Brit. vol, L p. 370 Giblug's edit. 
=s * 


guiſhes England from all other countries. Such violent 
deim and ſcepticiſm. Candour, fincerity, modeſty are 


by a 
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Appendix. men, and render money the chief foundation of diſtine 
ene. Much ceremony took place in the common inter- 


courſe of life, and little familiarity was indulged by the 
are ſo ſolid and real, that thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them 
need not dread the near approaches of their inferiors. 


The diſtinctions of birth and title, being more empty and 
ence· 


Tur expences of the great conſiſtad in pomp and 

ſhow, and a numerous retinue, rather than in conveni- 
ence and true pleaſure. The carl of Nottingham, in 
his embaſly to Spain, was attended by 300 perſons: The 
ear] of Hertſord, in that to Bruſſels, carried 3ao gentle- 
the Engliſh nobility, in his time, maintained a larger 
ontigus of rags than the nohilty of qny ether waien, 
except, perhaps, the Polanders*. 
Civig, honours, which now held the felt place, wens, 
at that time, ſubordinate to the military. The young 
gentry and nobility were fond of diſtinguiſhing themſelves 
by arms. The fury of duels too prevailed more than at 
any time before or fince*. This was the turn, that the 
renowned, had lately taken. 

Luer of commerce between the ſexes was in- 
dulged ; but without any licentiouſneſs of manners. The 
court was very little an exception to this obſervation. 
for the females; nor were thoſe young courtiers, of 
view be was © fans, able to bona through the ofe- 
diſhed manners of the nation. 
Taz fiſt ſedan chair, feen in England, was in this 
reign, and was uſed by the duke of Buckingham ; to 


EE: De profer, Gn, img, 9 Franklyn, p. 3. See alſo Lord 
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the great indignation of the people, who exclaimed, that Appendix. 


he was employing his fellow-creatures to do the fervice "Va 


of beaſts, 
Tun country life prevails at preſent in England be- 
youd any cultivated nation of Europe; but ic was then 


| much more generally embraced by all the gentry. The 


encreaſe of arts, pleaſures, and ſocial commerce was j · iſt 
beginning to produce an inclination for the fofter aud the 
more civilized life of the city. James diſcouraged, a8 
much as poſſible, this alteration of manners. He was 
« wont to be very earneſt,” as lord Bacon tells u“. 
& with the country gentlemen to go from London to 


| © their country feats. And fometimes he would ſay 
« thus to them: Gentlemen, at London, you are like fbips 


re 
« villages, you are like ſhips in @ river, which hook like 
« creat things*.” 

He was not content with reproof and exhortation. As 


| queen Elizabeth had perceived, with regret, the encreaſe 


of London, and had reftrained all new buildings by pro- 
clamation; James, who found that theſe edicts were not 
exactly obeyed, frequently renewed them; though a ſtrict 
execution feems ftill to have been wanting. He alſo 


iſſued reiterated proclamations, in imitation of his pre- 


deceſſor; containing ſevere menaces againſt the gentry 


who lived in town'. This policy is contrary to that 


which has ever been practiſed by all princes who ftu- 
died the encreaſe of their authority. To allure the nobi- 
lity to court; to engage them in expenſive pleaſures or 
employments, which diffipate their fortune; to encreaſe 
their ſubjeftion to miniſters by attendance; to weaken 
their authority in the provinces by abſence: Theſe have 


| been the common arts of arbitrary government. But 


James, beſides that he had certainly laid no plan for ex- 
© Apophthegrae, t Rymer, tom, xvii. p. 632. 
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a= tending his power, had no money to ſupport a ſplendid 


or that rank which compoſed the houſe of commons, en- 
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beſtow on a numerous retinue of gentry and 
—_ He thought too, that, by their King nagrtder, 


became more ſenſible of their own firength, and 
aan eons ne 


T the preſent evil, he was defi. 
r 
he hoped, they would bear a more ſubmiſſive reverence 


authority, and receive lefs ſupport from each other. 
8 The riches, 


amaſſed during their reſidence at home, rendered them 
independent. The influence, acquired by hofpitality, 


made them formidable. They would not be led by the | 


court: They could not be driven: And thus the fyftem 


of the Engliſh government received a total and a fudden 
alteration in the courſe of leſs than forty years. 


firſt riſe of commerce and the arts had contri- 
buted, in preceding igns, to ater Ge — 
tunes of the barons, which rendered them fo formidable 
both to king and people. The farther progreſs of theſe | 
advantages began, during this reign, to ruin the finall 


proprietors of lands; and, by both events, the gentry, 


ments in luxury were ſeized by the greater nobles, whoſe 


fortunes, placing them above frugality, or even calcu- 
lation, were foon diſſipated in expenſive pleafures. Theſe 
improvements reached at laſt all men of property; and 
thoſe of flender fortunes, who, at that time, were often 
men of family, imitating thoſe of a rank immediately 
above them, reduced themſelves to poverty. Their lands, 
coming to ſale, fwelled the eſtates of thoſe, who poſſeſſed 
were not exempted from ſome care and attention to their 
domeſtic cxconomy. 
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Tus gentry alſo of that age were engaged in no ex- 
pence, except that of country hoſpitality. No e 


were levied, no wars waged, no attendance at court ex · 
pected, no bribery or profuſion required at elections 
Could human nature ever reach happineſs, the condition 
of the Engliſh gentry, under ſo mild and benign a prince, 
might merit that appellation. 


1617, is thus ftated', Of crown lands, $0,000 pounds 
2-year; by cuſtoms and new impoſitions, near 190,000; 
by wards and other various branches of revenue, beſide 
purveyance, 1890, 00. The whole amounting to 450,000. 
The king's ordinary difburſements, by the fame account, 
are ſaid to exceed this fum thirty-ſix thouſand pounds *. 
All the extraordinary fums which James had raiſed by 
ſublidies, loans, fale of lands, fale of the title of baro- 


benevolences, &c. were, in the whole, about two mil- 
lions two hundred thouſand pounds : Of which the fale 
of lands afforded feven hundred and ſeventy-five thou- 
fand pounds. The extraordinary difburſements of the 
king amounted to two millions; beſide above four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds given in preſents. Upon the whole, 
2 ſufficient reaſon appears, partly from neceſſary expences, 
partly for want of a rigid cxconomy, why the king, even 
early in his reign, was deeffly involved in debt, and found 
great difficulty to ſupport the government. 


h Men ſeem then to have been ambitious of repreſenting the counties, 
but careleſs of the boroughs. A feat in the houſe was, in itſe!f, of ſmall 


men. Journ. 10 Feb. 2620, Towns, which had formerly neglected their 
right of ſending members, now began to claim it. Journ. 26 Feb. 1623. 

) An chibelh, or beinf relation of Nis majefy's revenue, with the 26+ 
fignations and defalcations upon the ſame, 


as tha 
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"Taz amount of the king's revenue, as it ſtood in Finances, 


net, money paid by the fiates, and by the king of France, 


importance: But the former became a point of honour among the gentle- 


3 greater, a3 appears by Saliſbury's account. 
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FARkuxs, not commiſſioners, levied the cuſtoms. It 


LY ſcems, indeed, requiſite, that the former method ſhould 


always be tried before the latter, though a preferable 
one. When men's own intereſt is concerned, they fall 
upon a hundred expedients to prevent frauds in the mer- 
chants; and theſe the public may afterwards imitate in 
eſtabliſhing proper rules for its officers. 
Tas cuſtoms were ſuppoſed to amount to five per cent. 
of the value, and were levied upon exports, as well as 
imports. Nay, the impoſition upon exports, by James's 
additions, is faid to amount, in ſome few inftances, ta 
twenty-five per cent. This practice, fo hurtful to in- 
duſtry, prevails ftill in France, Spain, and moſt countries 
of Europe. The cuſtoms in 2604, yielded 227,000 
pounds a-year*: They roſe to 290,000 towards the end 
of the reign. 
. this reign, was at ten Ser cent. till 
1624, when it was reduced to eight. This high intereſt 
is an indication of the great profits and fmall progreſs of 
during this whole reign, amounted not to more than 
630,000 pounds; which, divided among twenty-one 
years, makes 30, c pounds a year. I do not include 
thoſe ſupplies, amounting to 200,000 pounds, which 
were given to the king by his laſt parliament. Theſe 
were paid in to their own commiſſioners; and the ex- 
pences of the Spaniſh war were much more than ſufficient 
to exhauſt them. The diſtreſſed family of the Palatine 
was a great burthen on James, during part of his reign. 


The king, it is pretended, poſſeſſed not frugality, pro- 


portioned to the extreme narrowneſs of his revenue. 
Splendid equipages, however, he did not affect, nor coſtly 
furniture, 2223 UH, 207 gorges WIT. 
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queting-houſe muſt not be forgotten, as 2 monument 


which does honour to his reign. Hunting was his chief 


amuſement, the cheapeſt pleaſure in which a king can 
indulge himſelf. His expences were the eſſects of libera- 
lity, rather than of luxury. 
Onz day, it is faid, while he was ſtanding amidſt 
ſome of his courtiers, à porter paſſed by loaded with 
money, which he was carrying to the treaſury. The 
king obſerved, that Rich, afterwards earl of Holland, one 
of his handſome agreeable favourites, whiſpered ſome. 
thing to one ſtanding near him. Upon enquiry, he found, 
that Rich had faid, how happy would that money male me ! 
Without heſitation, James beſtowed it all upon him, 
though it amounted to 3000 pounds. He added, You 
think yourfelf very happy in obtaining ſo large @ ſum; but [ 
am more happy, in having an opportunity of obliging a 
worthy man, whom I hue. The generoſity of James was 
more the refult of a benign humour or light fancy, than 
of reaſon or judgment. The objects of it were ſuch as 
could render themſelves agreeable to him in his looſe 
hours; not ſuch as were endowed with great merit, or who 
poſſeſſed talents or popularity, which could ſtrengthen his 
intereſt with the public. 
Tux fame advantage, we may remark, over the people, 
which the crown formerly reaped from that interval be- 
tween the fall of the peers and the riſe of the commons, was 


no polleſſed by the people againſt the crown, during the 


continuance of a like interval. The fovercign had already 
loft that independent revenue, by which he could ſubſiſt 


| without regular ſupplies from parliament ; and he had not 


yet acquired the means of influencing thoſe aſſemblies. 
The effects of this fituation, which commenced with the 
acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, ſoon roſe to a great height, 
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His buildings too were not ſumptuous; nne — 
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— and leſs all the 
were more or lefs propagated throughout reigns 


of that unhappy family. 
Suss1DIEs and fiſteenths are frequently mentioned by 


hiſtorians; but neither the amount of theſe taxes, nor the 


method of levying them, have been well explained. It 
appears, that the ſifteenths formerly correſponded to the 
name, and were that proportionable part of the move. 
ables”. But a valuation having been made, in the reign 
of Edward III. that valuation was always adhered to, 
and each town paid unalterably a particular ſum, which 
the inhabitants themſelves aſſeſſed upon their fellow-ci- 
tizens. The ſame tax in corporate towns was called a 
tenth; becauſe, there, it was, at firft, a tenth of the 
moveables. The whole amount of a tenth and a fifteenth 
throughout the kingdom, or a fifteenth, as it is often 
more conciſcly called, was about 29,000 pounds*. The 
amount of a ſublidy was not invariable, like that of a 
fifteenth. In the eighth of Elizabeth, a ſubſidy amounted 
to 120,000 pounds: In the fortieth, it was not above 
78, 0. It afterwards fell to 70,000; and was conti- 
nually deereaſing . The reaſon is cafily collected from 
the method of levying it. We may learn from the fub- 
fidy bills a, that one ſubſidy was. given for four ſhillings 
in the pound on land, and two fhillings and eight-pence 
on moveables throughout the counties; a conſiderable tax, 
had it been ſtrictiy levied. But this was only the ancient 
ſtate of a ſubſidy. During the reign of James, there 
was not paid the twentieth part of that fum. The tax 
was ſo far perſonal, that a man paid only in the county 
where he lived, though he ſhould poſſeſs eſtates in other 
counties; and the aſſeſſors formed a looſe eftimation of 


his property, and rated him accordingly. To preſerve, 


m Coke”s Inſt. book iv. chap. i. of fifreenths, quiogins, 


1 Id. fubfi- 
dies temporary. * Furn. 2 July 1670. ces Inf · 
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however, fome rule in the eſtimation, it ſeems to have Appendix. 
been the praftice to keep an eye to former aſſeſſinents, ang 


to rate every man according as his anceſtors, or men of 
ſuch an eſtimated property, were accuſtomed to pay. This 


was a ſufficient reaſon, why fubfidies could not encreaſe, | 


notwithſtanding the great encreaſe of money and riſe of 
rents. But there was an evident reaſon, why they conti- 
nually decreaſed. The favour, as is natural to ſuppoſe, ran 
always againſt the crown ; eſpecially during the latter end 
of Elizabeth, when fubfidies became numerous and fre- 
quent, and the ſums levied were conſiderable, compared 
w former ſupplies. The afleffors, though accuſtomed 
to have an eye to ancient eſtimations, were not bound to 
obſerve any ſuch rule; but might rate anew any perſon, 
according to his preſent income. When rents fell, or 
part of an eftate were fold off, the proprietor was ſure to 
repreſent theſe loſſes, and obtain a diminution of his ſub- 
kidy ; but where rents roſe, or new lands were purchaſed, 
he kept his own ſecret, and paid no more than formerly. 
againſt the crown; and the crown could obtain the ad- 
vantage of none. And to make the matter worſe, the 


were in general unfavourable to the crown. The ſmall 


proprietors, or twenty pound men, went continually to 
decays and when their eſtates were ſwallowed up by 
2 greater, the new purchaſer encreaſed not his ſubſidy. 
50 looſe indeed is the whole method of rating ſubſidies, 
that the wonder was not how the tax ſhould continually 
diminiſh; but how it yielded any revenue at all. It be- 


came at laſt fo unequal and uncertain, that the parlia- 
ment was obliged to change it into a land tax. 


Tun price of corn, during this reign, and that of the 
other neceſſaries of life, was no lower, or was rather 
kigher than at preſent. By a proclamation of James, 

eſtabliſhing 
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n= eſtabliſhing public magazines, whenever wheat fell below 
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purchaſe corn for the magazines. Theſe prices then | 
are to be regarded as low; though they would rather paſs 
for high by our preſent eftimation. The uſual bread of 
the poor was at this time made of barley*. The beft 
wool, during the greater part of James's reign, was at | 
thirty-three ſhillings a'tod*. At preſent, it is not above 
two-thirds of that value; though it is to be prefumed, | 
that our exports in woollen goods are fomewhat encreaſed. 
The finer manufactures too, by the progreſs of arts and 
induſtry, have rather diminiſhed in price, notwithſtand- 
ing the great encreaſe of money. In Shakeſpeare, the 
hofteſs tells Falftaff, that the ſhirts ſhe bought him were 
holland at eight ſhillings a yard; a high price at this day, 
even ſuppoſing, what is not probable, that the beſt hol- 
land at that time was equal in goodneſs to the beſt that 
can now be purchaſed. In like manner, a yard of velvet, 
about the middle of Elizabeth's reign, was valued at two 
and twenty ſhillings. It appears from Dr. Birch's life 
of prince Henry, that that prince, by contract with his 
| butcher, payed near a groat a- pound throughout the year 
for all the beef and mutton uſed in his family. Beſides, 
we muſt conſider, that the general turn of that age, which 
no laws could prevent, was the converting of arable land 
into paſture: A certain proof that the latter was found 
more profitable, and conſequently that all butcher's meat, 
as well as bread, was rather higher than at preſent. We 
have a regulation of the market with regard to poultry 
and ſome other articles, very early in Charles I.'s reign”; 
and theprices are high. A turkey cock four ſhillings and 


5 Rymer, tam. i. p. 326. To the ſame purpoſe, fee alſo „** 


Irrgang szzar 


— ghve Glgs, pheafant cock fix, Approtin. 
a pheaſant hen five, a partridge one ſhilling, a gooſe two, 
a eben two and fixpence, a pullet one and fixpence, a 
rabbit eight pence, 2 dozen of pigeons fix thillings *. 
We mult cotfider, that Lünden at preſent is mote than 
| threp times more populous than. it was at that time: A 
_ circumſtance which much encreaſes the price of poultry, 
| and of every thing that cannot conveniently be brought 
from a diſtance : Not to mention, that theſe regulations 
by authority are always calculated to diminiſh, never to 
encreaſe, the market-prices. The contraftors for victual- 
ing the navy were allowed by government eight pence a- 
| day for the diet of cach man when in harbour, ſeven 
| pence halfpenny when at fea? ; which would ſuffice at 
preſent. The chief difference in expence between that 
age and the preſent confiſts in the imaginary wants of 
men, which have fince extremely multiplied. Theſe * 
e revenue would 
go farther than the fame money in our time; though the 
difference is not near fo great as is uſually imagined. 
Tun public was entirely free from the danger and ex- 
pence of a ſtanding army. While James was vaunting 
his divine vicegerency, and boaſting of his high preroga- 
guards to maintzia his extenſive claims: A ſufficient 
proof that he fincerely believed his pretenfions to be well 
grounded, and a firong preſumption that they were at 
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x We may judge of the great grievance of purveyance by this circumftance, 
that the purveyors cen gave but xpence for a dozen of pigevnr, and two 

pence for a foul, Journ. 25 May, 1626. 
' I Rymer, tom. 2vik. p. 445. ct ſeq. 

a This volume. was einen bose twenty-tight years defore the preſent 
edition of 1786. In that ſhort period, peices have perhaps riſen more, than 
during the preceding hundred and fifty. 
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Appendix. The militia of England, amounting to 160,600 men*, 
de fole defence of the kingdom. It is pretended 


propenſity of men towards military ſhows and exerciſes 


waggon, or coach, would be fit for that purpoſe. 
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that they were kept in good order during this reign®, 
The city of London procured officers who had ferved 
abroad, and who taught the trained bands their exerciſes | 
in Artillery garden; a practice which had been diſcon- 
tinued fince 1588. All the counties of England, in emu- 
lation of the capital, were fond of ſhowing a well- ordered 
and well appoiated militia. It appeared, that the natural 


will go far, with a little attention in the fovereign, to- 
wards exciting and ſupporting this ſpirit in any nation. 
The very boys, at this time, in mimickry of their elders, 
officers, and practiſed the diſcipline, of which the models 
were every day expoſed to their view*. Sir Edu 
Harwood, in a memorial compoſed at the beginning of 
the ſubſequent reign, fays, that England was fo unpro- 
vided with horſes fit for war, that 2000 men could not 
poſſibly be mounted throughout the whole kingdom *. 
At preſent, the breed of horſes is ſo much improved, that 
al moſt all thoſe which are employed, either in the plough, 


Tus diſorders of Ireland obliged James to keep up 
ſome forces there, and put him to great expence. The 
common pay of 2 private man in the infantry was eight 
pence a-day, a licutenant two ſhillings, an enſign eĩghteen 
pence*. The armics in Europe were not near fo nu- 
merous during that age; and the private men, we may 
obſerve, were drawn from a better rank than at preſent, 
and approaching nearer to that of the officers. - 


n d Stowe. See allo Sie Walter Ralcigh 
of the Prcrogatives of Parliament, and Jobaſtoni Hit. lib, zviii. 
| © Trawe, 242 
© Rymer, tow. i. p. 277. 
In 
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courts of juſtice, can prevail over their paſſion for their 
— Woes. 


- Lonvor, at this time, was almoſt entirely built of 
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Inc the year 1583, there was a general review made of — 


all the men in England capable of bearing arms; and 

theſe were found to amount to 1,172,000 men, according 
to Raleigh. It is impoſſible to warrant the exafineſs of 
this computation ; or, rather, we may fairly prefume it to 
be ſomewhat inaccurate. But if it approached near the 
truth, England has probably, ſince that time, enereaſed 
in populouſneſs. The growth of London, in riches and 
beauty, as well as in numbers of inhabitants, has been 
prodigious. From 1600, it doubled every forty years ; 


and, conſequently, in 1680, it contained four times as 


many inhabitants as at the beginning of the 
It has ever been the centre of all the trade in the king- 
dom ; and almoſt the only town that affords fociety and 
amuſement. The affeftion which the Engliſh bear to 
a country life makes the provincial towns be little fre- 
quented by the gentry. Nothing but the allurements of 
the capital, which is favoured by the reſidence of the 
king, and by being the ſeat of government, and of all the 


wank, end in crery refpalt was coonlely > very ugly eiey- 
The earl of Arundel firſt introduced the general practice 
of brick buildings 

Tm navy of Kechad was eames formidable in 
Elizabeth's time, yet it conſiſted only of thirty-three ſhips, 
beſides pinnaces*: And the largeſt of theſe would not 
equal our fourth-rates at preſent, Raleigh adviſes nzver 


* Of the invention of Gioping. This number is moch faperior to tha 


contained in Murden, and that delivered by Sir Edward Coke to the houſe of 
commons; and is more likely. 
t Sir William Petty. * Sir Edward Walker's Pelitical Diſcourſes, 


* 270- = Coke's id book iv. chap, . Conſultation is parkamens | 


for the navy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Appendix. to build a hip of war above 600 tons. James was 
e negligent of the navy. In five years preceding 1623, 


he built ten new ſhips, and expended fifty thouſand 
pounds a-year on the fleet, beſide the value of thirty-fux 
thouſand in timber, which he annually gave from 
the royal foreſts'. The largeſt ſhip that had ever come 
was only 1400 tons, and carried farty-four guns. The 


merchant ſhips, in cafes of neceſſity, were inſtantly con- 


verted into ſhips of war. The king affirmed to the par- 
lament, that the navy had never before been in ſo good a 
condition e | 

Eva feffion of parliament, during this reign, we 


of trade, and the growth of popery : Such violent propen- 


_ fity have men to complain of the preſent times, and to 


The king himſelf was deccived by theſe popular com- 
plaints, and was at a Joſs to account for the total want of 
money, which he heard ſo much exaggerated®. It may, 
however, be affirmed, that, during no preceding period of 
Engliſh hiſtory, was there a more ſenſible enereaſe, than 
during the reign of this monarch, of all the advantages 
peace which he maintained was favourable to induſtry 
and commerce: His turn of mind inclined him to pro- 
mote the peaceful arts: And trade being as yet in its 
infancy, all additions to it muſt have been the more evi- 


* Ry Raleigh's account, in his diſcourſe of the firſt invention of ſhipping, 
the fteet, in the twenty · ſousth of the queen, conſfified only of thirteen ſhips, 
and was augmented afterwards eleven. He probably reckoned fome to be 

I Journ. x3 March, bag. Sir Williams Monſon makes the number 
amount only to nine new ſhips, p. 283. = Stowe. 2... 
vol. vi. 5. 94+ © Rymer, wan. vid. p. 42% —@ | 
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. ſhips were of inferior burden to thaſe of the 
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e 
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» „ Hol- 
c had, and the Netherlands. Ship-building, and the found- 
. ing of iron cannon, were the fole in which the Engliſh 
4 excelled. They fcem, indeed, to have poſſeſſed alone the 
- ſecret of the latter ; and great complaints were made every | 
, parkiament againſt the exportation of Engliſh ordnance. 
4 Nu tenths of the commerce of the kingdom conſiſted 
8 in woollen goods *, Wool, however, was allowed to be 
A exported, till the h of the king. Its exportation was 
I never ftrifly executed. Mott of the cloth was exported 
b raw, and was dyed and dreſſed by the Dutch ; who 
guned, it js pretended, 700,000 pounds a-year by this 
r SR, 
* Þ Ser note [S] at the end'of the volume, 1 
in the Harleyan Miſc. vol. iii. r 83 
14 


el, ih. Þ. 349+ * Navel Trafts, p. 329. 350. — t Raleigh's 


N 3 manufacture. 
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A proclamation, iſſued by the king, 


= aczinkt exporting cloth in that condition, had facceeded 


ſo ill, during one year, by the refuſal of the Dutch to 
buy the drefled cloth, that great murmurs aroſe againſt 
it ; and this meaſure was retracted by the king, and com- 
plained of by the nation, as if it had been the moſt im- 


In fo little credit was the fine Engliſh cloth even at 
home, that the king was obliged to ſeek expedients, by 


5 which he might engage the people of faſhion to wear it 


The manufacture of fine linen was totally unknown in 
the kingdom v. 
Tu company of merchant-adventurers, * 

tent, poſſeſſed the ſole commerce of woollen goods, though 


ä An attempt, made 
during the reign of Elizabeth, to lay open this important 


trade, had been attended with bad conſequences for a 
time, by a conſpiracy of the merchant-adventurers, not 
to make any purchaſes of cloth; and the queen imme- 
diately reſtored them their patent. 

ene 
enſlaved the nation to thoſe excluſive companies, which 
confined fo much every branch of commerce and induſtry. 
The parliament, however, annulled, in the third of the 
king, the patent of the Spaniſh company ; and the trade 
to Spain, which was, at firſt, very inſignificant, foon 
became the moſt conſiderable in the kingdom. It is 


w Journ. 20 May, 2614. Raleigh, in bis obſervations, computes the 


| loſs at 400, 0 pounds to the nation. There are about $0,000 undreſſed 


cloths, fays be, exported yearly. He computes, beſides, that about 100, oc 


pounds a- year hau been loſt by kerfics;z not to mention other articles. The 
account of 200, oc cloths 3-year exported in Elizabeth's reign, ſeems to be 
e xaggerated. 

* Rymer, tom. 2vii. p. 475. nnn 
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politic in the world. It ſeems indeed to have been 
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ſtrange, they were not encouraged to aboliſh | 


all the other companies, and that they went no farther 
than obliging them to enlarge their bottom, and to faci- 
late the admiffion of new adventurers. 

A B0OARD of trade was erected by the king in 1622 *. 
One of the reaſons aſſigned in the commiſſion, is to 
of the decay of the woollen manufaftory. It is more 
probable, however, that this fall of prices proceeded from 
the encreaſe of wool. The king likewiſe recommends 
it to the commiſſioners to enquire and examine, whether 
a greater freedom of trade, and an exemption from the 
reitraint of excluſive companies, would not be beneficial. 
Men were then fettered by their own prejudices; and the 
king was juſtly afraid of embracing a bold meaſure, whoſe 
conſequences might be uncertain. The digeſting of a 
navigation af, of a like nature with the famous one 
executed afterwards by the republican parliament, is like- 
wiſe recommended to the commiſſioners. The arbitrary 
pear evidently through the whole tenor of the commiſſion. 

Tus filk manufacture had no footing in England: 
But, by James's direction, mulberry- trees were planted, 
and filk-worms introduced. The climate ſeems unfa- 
vourable to the ſucceſs of this project. The planting of 
hops encreaſed much in England during this reign. 

GunzasnLAnD is thought to have been diſcovered about 
this period ; and the whale-fiſhery was carried on with 
ſucceſs : But the induſtry of the Dutch, in ſpite of all 
oppoſition, foon deprived the Engliſh of this ſource of 
riches. A company was erected for the diſcovery of the 
north-weſt paſſage ; and many fruitleſs attempts were 
made for that purpoſe. In fuch noble projects, deſpair 


— po 430 2 Stowe, 
| — ought 
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App-ndix. ought never to be admitted, till the adſolute impoſſibility 
——— of fuccels be fully aſcertained. * 

Tun paſſage tothe Eaſt Indies had been opened to the 
Engliſh during the reign of Elizabeth ; but the trade to 
when the Eaſt India company received a new patent, 
enlarged their ſtock to 1,500,000 pounds ®, and fitted 
out ſeveral ſhips on theſe adventures. In 1609 they built 
a veſſel of 1200 ton, the largeſt merchant ſhip that Eng- 
land had ever known. She was unfortunate, and periſhed 
by ſhipwreck. In 1671, a large ſhip of the company, 
—_———— —  — —C 
with a ſquadron — 22 
victory over forces much ſuperior. the follow - 
ing years the Dutch company was guilty af great in- 
juries towards the Engliſh, in expelling many of their 
fafters, and deftroying their ſettlements : But theſe vio- 
lences were reſented with a proper ſpirit by the court of 
England. A naval force was equipped under the carl 
of Oxford ©, and lay in wait for the return of the Dutch 
Eaſt India fleet. By reafon of croſs winds, Oxford failed 


one rich ſhip was taken by vice-admiral Merwin; and it 
was ſtipulated by the Dutch to pay 70,900. pounds to 


the Engliſh company, in confleration of the loſes which 


that company had ſuſtained . But neither this Ripula- 


tion, nor the fear of reprifals, nor the ſenſe of that 


friendſhip which ſubliſted between England and the 
States, could reſtrain the avidity of the Dutch company, 
or render them equitable in their proceedings towards 
their allies. Impatient to have the fole poſſeſſion of the 
ſpice trade, which the Engliſh then ſhared with them, 
2 


— 2632. — 
Eb. 19. 


4 Jobaſtosi Hiſt. 


of his purpoſe, and the Dutch eſcaped. Some time after, 
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Chriſtmas 161 3 are computed at 2,487,435 pounds: The 
| England was 246,284*. But in 1622 the exports were 
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to death with the moſt inhuman tortures. 
ND nes cies bn England at the time when 
of his favourite, was conſtrained to make a breach with 
Spain ; and he was obliged, after ſome remonſtrances, to 
acquieſce in this indignity from a ſtate, whole alliance 
was now become neceſſary to him. It is remarkable, 
that the nation, almoſt without a murmur, ſubmitted to 
this injury from their proteſtant confederates ; an injury 
which, befides the horrid enormity of the ation, was 
of much deeper importance to national intereſt, than all 
thoſe which they were fo impatient to reſent from the 
> England from Chriſtmas 1612 to 


imports at 2,141,151 : So that the balance in favour of 


2,320,436 pounds ; the imports 2,619,315 ; which makes 
2 balance of 298,879 pounds againſt England*. The 
coinage of England from 1599 to 1619 amounted to 
677334 pounds 13 ſhillings and 4 pence®: A 
the kingdom. As the annual imports 
— IE. bo IE SS 
never yielded ſo much as 200,000 pounds 2-year, of 
which tonnage made a part, it appears, that the new 
rates, aflixed by James, did not, on the whole, amount 
to one ſhilling in the pound, and conſequently were ſtill 


| inferior to the intention of the original grant of parlia- | 
| ment, The Eaſt India company uſually carried out a 


third of their cargo in commodities *, The trade to 


Midelden's Cirele of Commerce, p. 222. Ä 
Men — earth Þ Mean's Diſcourſe on the Eaſt Iadis 


= Turkey 


nd of Amboyna; and on very improbable, and even A= 
— — ſeined all the factora, with their families, — 
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—. Turkey was one of the moſt gainful to the nation t. It 
wy— appears that copper halfpence and farthings began to be 
coined in this reign*. Tradeſmen had carried 
on their retail buſineſs chiefly by means of leaden tokens, 
The fmall flver penny was foon loſt, and at this time was 
no where to be found. 


Colonies. Wmar chiefly renders the reign of James memorable, 


* | 


by the allurement of great riches, they were tempted to 
depopulate their own country, as well as that which they 
conquered ; and added the vice of floch to thoſe of avid 


The ſpirit of independency, which was reviv- 
rn 


EEFF OFF EEC OUR TREREARAETKYDY 


Quaaw Ekazabeth had done little more than given 2 
name to the continent of Virginia; and, after her plant - 


L Muna's Diſcourſe on the Ian India Trade, p. 27. | Þ Anders 
vol. i. F. 447» 
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ing riches and glory. In 1606, Newport carried over a 


covered 2a more direct and ſhorter paſſage to Virginia, 


and left the tract of the ancient navigators, who had firſt 
direflied their courſe ſouthwards to . the tropic, failed 
veſtward by means of the trade-winds, and then turned 
northward, till they reached the Engliſh ſettlements. 
The fame year, five hundred perfons under Sir Thomas 


Gates and Six George Somers were embarked for Virginia. 


Somers's ſhip, meeting with a tempeſt, was driven into 
the Bermudas, and laid the foundation of a ſettlement in 
thoſe iſlands. Lord Delawar afterwards undertook the 
government of the Engliſh colonies : But notwithſtanding 
all his care, ſeconded by ſupplies from James, and by 
money raiſed from the firſt lottery ever known in the 
kingdom, fuch difficulties attended the ſettlement of 
theſe countries, that, in 1614, there were not alive more 
than 400 men, of all that had been ſent thither. After 
neceſſary for the ſupport of life, the new planters began 
the cultivating of tobacco; and James, notwithſtanding 
his antipathy to that drug, which he affirmed to be per- 
nicious to men's morals as well as their health |, gave 


k Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 621. 
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chem permiſſion to enter it in England; and he inhibited 
—— all importation of it from Spain”. By 


SPSCULATIVE reaſoners, during that age, raiſed many 
to the planting of thoſe remote colonies ; and 


years, are ſuſſicient proofs, that the produce depended en- 
tively on the ſeaſons, and that art had 2s yet done no- 


_ numerous catalogue might be formed of books and pam- 
phlets treating of huſbandry, which were written about 
this time. The nation, however, was flill dependent on 


d Rymer, tom. zvili- p> 623. 633. 
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foreigners for daily. bread ; and though its exportation of Appendin. 
grain now forms a conſiderable branch of its commerce, 


notwithſtanding its probable encreaſe of people, there was, 


in that period, a regular impottation from the Baltic as well 
z from France; and if it ever topped, the bad conſequences 
felt by the nation. Sir Walker Raleigh in 
his obſervations computes, that two millions went out at 
ene time for corn. It was not till the fifth of Elizabeth, 
that the exportation of corn had been allowed in Eng- 
had; and Camden obſerves, 21 from char 
moment, received new life and vigour. 
Tus endeavours of James, or, more properly ſpeak- 
ig, thoſe - of the nation, for promoting trade, were 
mended with greater ſucceſs than thoſe for rhe encourage- 
ment of learning. Though the age was by no means 
tflizute of eminent writers, a very bad taſte in general 
prevailed during that period; and the monarch himſelf 
yas not a little infefted with it. 


Ou the origin of letters among the Greeks, the genius Lig 
if poets and orators, as might naturally be expefied, was *** = 
litinguifhed by an amiable fimplicity, which, whatever 
ndeneſs may ſometimes attend it, is ſo fitted to exprefs 
the genuine movements of nature and paſſion, that the 
compoſitions polleſſed of it muſt ever appear valuable 


cit, the jingle of words; fuch falſe ornaments were not 
mployed by carly writers; not becauſe they were reject- 
a, but becauſe they ſcarcely ever occurred to them. 
kn eaſy, unforced ſtrain of ſentiment runs through their 
compoſitions ; though at the fame time we may obſerve, 
that, amidft the moſt elegant ſimplicity of thought and 
apreffion, one is ſometimes ſurpriſed to meet with a poor 

* ; CO —_— 
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Apperdis. enough to condemn ”. A bad taſte ſeizes with avidiy 
theſe frivolous beauties, and even perhaps 2 good taſte, 


ere ſurſeited by them: They multiply every day more and 


more in the faſhionable compoſitions : Nature and good 


_ ſenſe are neglefied: Laboured ornaments ftudied and 


| public is yot raw and unformed, this falſe gliſter catches 


try, for the durable beauties of folid fenſe and livedy 
paſſion. The reigning genius is then diametrically op- 


and compoſition ; and in Petrarch, Taſſo, Guarini, frive- 


| ſpexre have done worſe ? Terence has his inceptio off amentium, = # amartiun, 


lus, Sophocies, and Euripides, this conceit is employed; and it is remark- 


admired: And a total degeneracy of ſtyle and language 
prepares the way for barbariſa and ignorance. Hence 
the Aſiatic manner was found to depart fo much from the 
imple purity of Athens: Hence that tinſel eloquence, 
which is obſervable in many of the Roman writers, from 


which Cicero himſelf is not wholly exempted, and which 
2222 Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Martial, ud 


On the revival of letters, when the judgment of tie 


the eye, and leaves no room, either in cloquence or poc- 


polite to that which prevails on the firſt origin of as. 
The Italian writers, it is evident, even the moſt cele- 
brated, have not reached the proper fumplicity of thought 


in Italy, was fo ſhort as ſcarcely to allow leiſure for cor- 
refting this adulterated reliſh. 
Tn more carly French writers are liable to the fame 


reproach. Voiture, Balzac, even Corneille, have too 


m The name of Polynicer, one of Ocdipus's ſons, means in the origin 
much guarrelling. In the altercations between the two brothers, in Æſchy- 


able, that fo poor a conundrum could not be rejected by any of theſe three 


poets, fo jeg ly celebrated for their tafte and Gimplicity, What could Shake. 


Many Gmilar inflances will occur to the learned, It is well known that 
recommends the uſe of them tv oratory, | 
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much * thoſe ambitious ornaments, of which the Appendix. 


plied them with ſo many models. ; 
And it | 
Is charater 
* may be extended 
liſh writers ; Jr 
Learning, on its revival in this iſland, was attired in the 


| Game unnatural garb which it wore at the time of its 


1 a + mile, the Tag wes 
any degree of taſte, and by that meaus gave 3 kind of 
or forced turns and ſentiments which 
affected. Thi Glloetd — 
admire imagination which produced them, as — 
as we blame the want of judgment which 8 
mittance. —— womartre 


is a 
age, would exceed our preſent purpoſe. A ſhort 


character of the moſt emi 
prevail, will perhaps render the former liberty not the 


Fat perilous for an author. © 


Is 
Shakeſpeare be conſidered as a Mar, born in 2 rude 


ge, and educated in the loweſt manner, without 
any 


| from books, 
6 N 
1 furniſhing a proper entertainment to a — "Sp 
＋ audience, we muſt abate much of this eulogy 
2 we regret, that many irregularities, 
abſurdities, ſhould fo frequently disfigure the ani- 
mated 
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„ mated and paſiinate frenes intermined with them ; and | 
.o fame time, we pethaps admire the more thoſe beau. 


| deformities. A firiking peculiatity of ſentiment, adapted 


in taſte and elegance, in harmony and comefinek. A 


| his age and country. His merit has been totally eclipſed 
the rude art of his cotemporary. The Engliſh theatre 
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ties, on account of their being furrounded with fuch 


to 2 ſingular character, he frequently hits, as it were by 
inſpiration ; but a reaſonable propriety of thought he can- 
not for any time uphold. Nervous and pictureſque | 
expreſſions, as well as deſcriptions, abound in him; but 
it is in vain we look either for purity or ſimplicity of 
dition. His total ignorance of all theatrical art and 
conduct, however material a defeft; yet, as it affeds 
excuſe, than that want of taſte which often prevails in his 
productions, and which gives way, only by intervals, to 
the irradiations of genius. A great and fertile genius he 
certainly poſſeſſed, and one enriched equally with a tragic | 
and comic vein ; but he ought to be cited as a proof, 
how dangerous it is to rely on theſe advantages alone for 
attaining an excellence in the finer arts*. And there 
may even remain 2 ſuſpicion, that we over-rate, if poſ- 
fible, the greatneſs of his genius; in the ſame manner as 
bodies often appear more gigantic, on account of their 
— 41 He diced in 1626, 
aged 53 years. 
| Joxnzon poſſeſſed all the learning which was wanting 
to Shakeſpeare, and wanted all the genius of which the 
other was poſſeſſed. Both of them were equally deficient 


ſervile copyilt of the ancients, Johnſon tranſlated into bad 
Engliſh the beautiful paſſages of the Greek and Roman 
authors, without accommodating them to the manners of 


by that of Shakeſpeare, whoſe rude genius prevailed over 
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has ever fince taken a ſtrong tinQure of Shakeſpeare's AppenBis. 


reproach of barbariſm, from which its valuable produc- 
tions in ſome other parts of learning would otherwiſe 
have exempted it. Johnſon had a penſion of a hundred 


to a hundred pounds. He died in 2637, aged 63- 


Fanta has tranſlated Taſſo with an elegance and 
caſe, and, zt the fame time, with an exafineſs, which, 


for that age, are ſurpriſing. Each line in the original is 


faithfully rendered by a correſpondent line in the tranſla- 
tion. Harrington's tranſlation of Arioſto is not likewiſe 


| without its merit. Itis to be regretted, that theſe poets 


ſhould have imitated the Italians in their ftanza, which 


has a prolixity and uniformity in it that diſpleaſes in 


long performances. They had otherwiſe, as well as 
Spenſer, who went before them, contributed much to the 
poliſhing and refining of Engliſh verſification. + 
Is Donne's fatires, when carefully inſpected, there 
appear fome flaſhes of wit and ingenuity ; but theſe to- 


ally fuſfocated and butied by the hardeſt and moſt un- 


couth expreſſion that is any- where to be met with. 

Ir the poetry of the Engliſh was io rude and imperfect 
during that age, we may reaſonably expect that their 
proſe would be liable to ſtill greater objeclions. Though 
the latter appears the more eafy, as it is the more natural 
method of compoſition ; it has ever in practice been found 
the more rare and difficult; and there ſcarcely is an in- 
lance, in any language, that it has reached a degree of 
perfeQion, before the refinement of poetical numbers and 
written. with little regard to the rules of grammar, and 
with a total diſregard to the elegance and harmony of the 


* 


O likewiſe 


ſpirit and character ; and thence it has proceeded, tba 


— vs. 448, 
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aw 
— 


| 
| 
| 


very little different from that which we meet with at pre- 
| ſent in good company. Of this opinion, the little ſcraps 


prevailed among men of the world. I ſhall particularly 
mention Sir John Davis's diſcovery, Throgmorton's, 
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appendiz- Hkewiſe imitated thoſe inverſions, which, however for. | 
wor cible and graceful in the ancient languages, are entirely 
contrary to the idiom of the Engliſh. IT fhall indeed © 


venture to affirm, that, whatever uncouth phraſes and 
occur in old books, they were chiefly owing 
to the unformed taſte of the author; and that the kn. 
guage, ſpoken in the courts of Elizabeth and James, was 


of ſpeeches which are found in the parliamentary journals, 
and which carry an air ſo oppoſite to the laboured ora- 
tions, ſeem to be a ſufficient proof; and there want not 
productions of that age, which, being written by men who 
were not authors by profeſſion, retain a very natural man- 
ner, and may give us ſome idea of the language which 


Eſſex's, and Nevil's letters. In a more early period, 
Cavendifh's life of cardinal Wolſey, the pieces that re- 


main of biſhop Gardiner, and Anne Boleyn's letter to the 
king, differ little or nothing from the language of our 
time. 


Tae great glory of literature in this iſland, during the 


reign of James, was lord Bacon. Moſt of his perform- | 


ances were compoſed in Latin; though he poſſeſſed nei- 


ter the elegance of that, nor of his native tongue. If 
we conſider the variety of talents diſplayed by this man; 


as 2 public ſpeaker, a man of buſineſs, a wit, a courtier, 
a companion, an author, a philoſopher ; he is juſtly the 
object of great admiration. If we confider him merely as 
an author and philoſopher, the light in which we view 
him at preſent, though very eſtimable, he was yet infe- 
rior to his cotemporary Galikeo, perhaps even to Kepler. 
Bacon pointed out at a diſtance the road to true philoſo- 
phy: Galilzo both pointed it out to others, and made 

himſelf 
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| pains am not unrewarded. Raleigh is the beſt model of 
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himſelf conſiderable advances in it. The Engliſhman Appendix. 


ſcience, excelled in it, and was the firſt that applied it, 


| together with experiment, to natural philoſophy. The 


former rejected, with the moſt poſitive diſdain, the ſyſtem 
of Copernicus: The latter fortified it with new proofs, 


derived both from reaſon and the ſenſes. Bacon's fiyle is 


ff and rigid: His wit, though often brilliant, is alſo 


often unnatural and far-fetched ; and he feems to be the 


ries, which fo much diſtinguiſh the Engliſh authors: 
Galilzo is 2 lively and agreeable, though ſomewhat a 
prolix writer. But Italy, not united in any fingle go- 
which it has poſſeſſed both in ancient and modern times, 
has too much neglected the renown which it has acquired, 
by giving birth to ſo great a man. That national ſpirit 
great happineſs, is the cauſe why they beſtow on all their 
eminent writers, and on Bacon among the reſt, ſuch 
praiſes and acclamations, as may often appear partial 
and exceffive. He died in 2626, in the 66th year of his 
age. | 

IF the reader of Raleigh's hiſtory can have the patience 
to wade through the Jewiſh and Rabbinical learning 
which compoſe the half of the volume, he will find, 
when he comes to the Greek and Roman ſtory, that his 


revive at preſent. He was beheaded in 1618, aged 66 
Caupzx's hiftory of queen Elizabeth may be eſteemed 


| good compoſition, both for fiyle and matter. It is writ- 


ten with famplicity of expreſſion, very rare in that age, 
and with a regard to truth. It would not perhaps be too 
O 2 much 


was ignorant of geometry : The Florentine revived than 


195 


Appendix. much to affirm, that it is among the beſt hiſtorical pro- 
—— Jutions which have yet been compoſed by any Engliſh- | 
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man. It is well known that the Engliſh have not much 


aged 73 years. 
WI thall mention the king himſelf at the end of theft 


Englifh writers; becauſe that is hes place, when conſi- 
dercd as an author. It may fafely be affirmed, that the 
mediocrity of James's talents in literature, joined to the 
great change in national taſte, is one cauſe of that con- 


_ tempt under which his memory labours, ani which is 


often carried by party-writers to a great extreme. It is 


of the ancients with regard to learning. Of the firſt 


twenty Roman emperors, counting from Cæſar to Se- 
verus, above the half were authors; and though few of 


them ſeem to have been eminent in that profeſſion, it is 
they encouraged literature. Not to mention Germani- | 
cus, and his daughter Agrippina, perſons ſo nearly allied 


to the throne, the greater part of the claſſic writers, 
whoſe works remain, were men of the higheſt quality. 
As every human advantage is attended with inconveni- 
ences, the change of men's ideas in this particular may 


probably be aſcribed to the invention of printing; which 
has rendered books ſo common, that even men of lender 


fortunes can have acceſs to them. 


Trar Iaus was but a middling writer, may be al- 
lowed: That he was a contemptible one, can by no means 
de admitted. Whoever will read his Bafilicon Doron, 
narchies, his anſwer to cardinal Perron, and almof# all 
his ſpeeches and meſſages to parliament, will confeſs him 
to have poſſeſſed no mean genius. If he wrote concern- 


ing witches and apparitions; who, in that age, did not 
admit 


excelled in that kind of literature. He died in 1623, | 
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vie the reality of theſe SAitious beings ? If he has Appendix. 
compoſed a commentary on the Revelations, and proved Ya 


the Pope to be Antichriſt ; may not a fimilar reproach be 
extended to the famous Napier; and even to Newton, at 
a time when learning was much more advanced than dur- 
ing the reign of James? From the grofſneſs of its ſuper- 
flitions, we may infer the ignorance of an age; but never 
ſhould pronounce concerning the folly of an individual, 
from his admitting popular Errors, conſecrated by the 
appearance of religion. 
Sven a ſuperiority do the purſuits of literature poſſcſs | 


| zhove every other occupation, that even he who attains 
| but a mediocrity in them, merits the pre-eminence above 


thoſe that excel the moſt in the common and vulgar pro- 
ſeſſions. The ſpeaker of the houſe of commons is uſually 
aneminent lawyer ; yet the harangue of his Majeſty will 
always be found much ſuperior to that of the ſpeaker, in 
every parliament during this reign. 
Erenv frience, as well as police Keerature, mult be 
conkdered as being yet in its infancy. Scholaſtic learn- 
ing and polemical divinity retarded the growth of all true 


| knowledge. Sir Henry Saville, in the preamble of that 


deed by which he annexed a falary to the mathematical 
and aſtronomical proſeſſors in Oxford, fays, that geome- 
try was almoſt totally abandoned and unknown in Eng- 
knd*. The beſt learning of that age was the ſtudy of 
he ancients. Cafaubon, eminent for this ſpecies of 
knowledge, was invited over from France by James, and 
encouraged by a penſion of 300 l. a-year, as well as by 
church preferments”. "The famous Antonio di Dominis, 
r 

likewiſe into England, and afforded great triumph to the 
nation, by their 1 a proſelyte from 


Apen tom. f. p. 237, Mews 
03 the 
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apreniiz. the papiſts. But the mortification followed ſoon after: 
Yr The archbiſhop, though advanced to ſome ecclefiaſtic:| 


preferments , received not encouragement ſufficient to 
ſatisfy his ambition: He made his eſcape into Italy, 


where he died in confnement. 


d Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 95. 
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© 8 4 P. quiful attachment of his ſubjefts. His diſcourſe to the 


— parliament was full of fimplicity and cordiality. He 


"ys 


lightly mentioned the occaſion which he had for ſupply -. 
He employed no intrigue to influence the ſuſfrages of the 


members. He would not even allow the officers of the 
cron, who had feats in the houſe, to mention any par- 


ticular ſum which might be expected by him. Secure 


of the affeftions of the commons, he was reſolved that 


their bounty ſhould be entirely their own deed ; unaſked, 
unſolicited ; the g2nuine fruit of ſincere confidence and 

Tux houſe of commons taok into conſi. 
deratioa the bulinefs of fupply. They knew that all the 


on naval and military armaments ; and that great antici- 
pations were likewiſe made on the revenues of the crown. 
They were not ignorant that Chars was loaded with a 
money both from his own ſubjects, and from foreign 
princes. They had learned by experience, that the pub- 
lic revenue could with difficulty maintain the dignity of 
the crown, even under the ordinary charges of govern- 


very lately, the reſult of their own importunate applica- 


to ſupport their ſovereign in the management of it. 
terprizes, directed againſt the whole houſe of Auftria; 
againft the king of Spain, poſſeſſed of the greateſt riches 
and moſt extenſive dominions of any prince in Europe; 
againſt the emperor Ferdinand, hitherto the moſt fortu- 


nate monarch of his age, who had ſubdued and aftoniſhed 


Germany by the rapidity of his viftories. Deep impreſ- 
nem 24% Franklyn, 
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frons, they faw, muſt be made by the Engliſh ſwond, 
Lr 
potentates, ere they would refign a principality, which 
they had now fully ſubdued, and which they held in ſe- 
cure pol em, by its being ſurrounded with all their 
other territories. 


To anſwer, therefore, all theſe great and important 


ends; to fatisfy their young king in the firſt requeſt 
which he made them; to prove their ſenſe of the many 
was endowed ; the houſe of commons, conducted by the 
wiſeſt ard ableſt ſenators that had ever flquriſhed in Eng- 
land, thought proper to confer on the king 2 ſupply of 
two ſublidies, amounting to 312,000 pounds 
Tus meaſure, which diſcovers rather a cruel 

of Charles, than any ferious deſign of ſupporting him, 
appears fo extraordinary, when conſidered in all its cir- 
cumftances, that it naturally ſummons up our attention, 


unprecedented in an Engliſh parliament. So numerous 
an aſſembly, compoſtd of perſons of various diſpoſitions, 
was not, it is probable, wholly influenced by the fame 
motives ; and few declared openly their true reafon. We 


ſhall, therefore, approach nearer to the truth, if we men 


tion all the views, which the preſent conjunQure could 
ſuggeſt to them. 

Ir is not to be doubted, but ſpleen and ill-will againſt 
the duke of Buckingham had an influence with many. 
So vaſt and rapid a fortune, fo little merited, could not 
fail to excite public envy ; and, however men's hatred 
might have been ſuſpended for a moment, while the duke's 
conduct ſeemed to gratify their paſſions and their preju- 
Kees, it was impoſſible for him long to preſerve the affec- 
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and raiſes an enquiry concerning the cauſes of a conduct, 
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en P. tions of the people. His influence over the modeſty of 
Lomnpronndt 


Charles exceeded even that which he had acquired over 
the weakneſs of James ; nor was any public meaſure con- 
ducted but by his counſel and direction. His vehement 


temper prompted him to raiſe ſuddenly, to the higheſt | 


leaſt occaſion of diſpleaſure, he threw them down with 


equal impetuoſity and violence. Implacable in his ha- 
wed; fickle in his friendſhips: All men were either 


regarded as his enemies, or dreaded ſoon to become ſuch. 
The whole power of the kingdom was graſped by his in- 


 Gatiable hand; while he both engroſſed the intire confi- | 
dence of his maſter, and held, inveſted in his fingle per- 


Howzvrx the ill- humour of the commons might have 
been encreaſed by theſe conſiderations, we are not to ſup- 
poſe them the fole motives. The laſt parliament of 
2 ſupply very diſproportioned to his demand and to the 
accafon. And, as every houſe of commons, which was 
elected during forty years, ſucceeded to all the paſſions 
and principles of their predeceſſors ; we ought rather to 
account for this obſtinacy from the general ſituation of 


the kingdom during that whole period, than from any 


circumſtances which attended this particular conjuncture. 

Tux nation was very little accuſtomed at that time to 
the burthen of taxes, and had never opened their purſes 
in any degree for ſupporting their ſovereign. Even Eli- 
2abeth, notwithſtanding her vigour and frugality, and 
the neceſſary wars in which ſhe was engaged, had reaſon 
to complain of the commons in this particular ; nor could 
the authority of that princeſs, which was otherwiſe almoſt 
Habits, more than reaſon, we find, in every thing, to 


be the governing principle of mankind. In this view 
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tenets of that ſect. All theſe were diſguſted with the 
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| likewiſe cauſes of diſguſt to this whole party: Though 
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jkewiſe the finking of the value of ſubſidies muſt be con- © N 4 r. 


fidered as a loſs to the king. The parliament, ſwayed , 
c 26 


proportion. 
annere 
authority over the kingdom; and many of the leaders 


court, both by the prevalence of the principles of civil 
liberty eſſential to their party; and on account of the 


reſtraint, under which they were held by the eſtabliſhed 1 
hierarchy. In order to fortify himſelf againſt the reient- 1 
and entered into the cabals of the puritans: But, being 4 
ſecure of the confidence of Charles, he had fince aban- A 


expoſed to their hatred and reſentment. Though the 


religious ſchemes of many of the puritans, when ex- 
plained, appear pretty frivolous, we are not thence to 


and moſt extenſive knowledge that the nation, at this 
time, produced, could not enjoy any peace of mind; 
becauſe obliged to hear prayers offered up to the Divinity 
by a prieft covered with a white linen veſtment. 

Taz match with France and the articles in favour of 
catholics, which were ſuſpected to be in the treaty, were 
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it muſt be remarked, that the connections with that 
crown were much leſs obnoxious to the proteſtants, and 
lefs agreeable to the catholics, than the alliance formerly 
To all theſe cauſes we muſt yet add another, of con- 
fiderable moment. The houſe of commons, we may ob- 

8 ſerve, 
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ſerve, was almoſt entirely governed by a ſet of men of 


e moſt uncommon capacity and the largeſt views: 


262 5. 


names of Sir Edward Coke, Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir Ro- 


 fome ſmall remains of liberty; it would be impoſfible, 


Men, who were now formed into a regular party, and 
united, as well by fixed aims and projects, as by the 
hardſhips which ſome of them had undergone in proſe- 
cution of them. Among theſe we may mention the 


bert Philips, Sir Francis Seymour, Sir Dudley Digges, 
Sir John Elliot, Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. Selden, 
and Mr. Pym. Animated with a warm regard to liberty, 
theſe generous patriots faw with regret an unbounded 


power exerciſed by the crown, and were refolved to 


them, of reducing the prerogative within more reaſon- 
able compaſs. Though their anceſtors had blindly given 
way to practices and precedents favourable to kingly 
power, and had been able, notwithſtanding, to preſerve 


they thought, when all theſe pretenfions were metho- 
diaed and proſecuted by the encreaſing knowledge of the 
age, to maintain any ſhadow of popular government, in 
oppoſition to ſuch unlimited authority in the ſovereign. 


It was neceſfary to fix a choice: Either to abandon en- 
_ tirely the privileges of the people, or to ſecure them by 


hitherto provided for them. In this dilemma, men of 


could not long deliberate: They boldly embraced the 
hide of freedom, and reſolved to grant no ſupplies to their 
neceſſitous prince, without extorting conceſſions in fa- 
vour of civil liberty. The end, they efteemed benefi- 
cent and noble: The means, regular and conſtitutional. 
To grant or refuſe ſupplies was the undoubted privilege 
of the commons. And as all human governments, par- 
ticularly thoſe of a mixed frame, are in continual fluctua- 
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dun, it was as natural, in their opinion, and allowable, e 8 4 . 
| for popular afſemblies to take advantage of favourable __, 
| inci in order to ſecure the ſubject; as for mo- ay 


this nature, that the popular leaders had been fo ur- 
gent for a rupture with Spain; nor is it credible, that 
religious zeal could fo far have blinded all of them as to 


diced in favour of the duke, whom he had heard fo 
highly extolled in parliament, he could not conjefture 


| the cauſe of fo ſudden an alteration in their opinions. 


And when the war, which they themſelves had fo ear- 
neftly ſolicited, was at laſt commenced, the immediate 
deſertion of their ſovereign could not but ſeem very 


firmly rivetted in Charles; and however moderate his 
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enen. temper, the natural and unavoidable prepoſſeſſions of ſelf. 
ds Jove, joined to the late uniform precedents in favour of 


Piracy to erect new ramparts, in order to ftraiten his 


| kimfelf or his miniſters, he entered into a particular de- 


the war ; that this monarch intended to enter Germany 


| warfare which they maintained with Spain; that no lefs 
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prerogative, had made him regard his political tenets as 
certain and uncontroverted. Taught to conſider even 
the ancient laws and conſtitution more as lines to direct 
his conduct than barriers to withſtand his power; a con- 


authority, appeared but one degree removed from open 
ſedition and rebellion. So atrocious in his eyes was ſuch 
2 defign, that he ſeems even unwilling to impute it to 
the commons: And, tho” he was conſtrained to adjourn the 
parliament by reaſon of the plague, which at that time 
raged in London; he immediately re-aſſembled them at 
Oxford, and made a new attempt to gain from them 
ſome ſupplies in ſuch an urgent neceſſity. 
CrarLes now found himſelf obliged to depart from 
that delicacy, which he had formerly maintained. By 


tail, both of the alliances which he had formed, and of 
the military operations which he had projected“. He 
told the parliament, that, by a promiſe of ſubſidies, he 
had engaged the king of Denmark to take part in 


by the north, and to rouze to arms thoſe princes, who 
impatiently longed for an opportunity of aſſerting the 
liberty of the empire; that Mansfeldt had undertaken io 
penetrate with an Engliſh army into the Palatinate, and 
by that quarter to excite the members of the evangelical 
union ; that the ſtates muſt be ſupported in the unequal 


a fum than 700, oo pounds a-year had been found, by 


computation, requiſite for all theſe purpoſes ; that the 
maintenance of the fleet and the defence of Ireland de- 


manded an annual expence of 400,000 pounds; that be 
1 Dugdale, p. 25, 26. hs " 
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himſelf had already exhauſted and anticipated, in the C h 4 P. 
public ſervice, his whole revenue, and had 2 
ſufficient for the daily fubkitence of himſelf and his fa- 2625. 
mily* ; that on his acceſſion to the crown, he found a 
debt of above 300,000 pounds, contracted by his father, 
—— eee and that, while prince of 
which he had expended entirely on naval and military 
requeſt was the firſt that he had ever made them; that 
he was young and in the of his reign ; 
| and, if he now met with kind and dutiful uſage, it 
would endear to him the uſe of parliaments, and would 
his people *. - 

To theſe reaſons the commons remained inexorable. 
Notwithitanding that the king's meaſures, on the fuppo- 
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CHAP. but a pretence for their refuſal, inflamed them againſt the 
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court and againſt the duke of Buckingham. 
| ͤ——— ß — 


both careleſs and ignorant in all matters of religion, were 


at that time only ignorant. They drew up a remon- 
ſtrance to Pennington, their commander; and ſigning all 
their names in a circle, leſt he ſhould diſcover the ring- 
leaders, they laid it under his prayer-book. Pennington 
declared, that he would rather be hanged in England for 
diſobedience, than fight againſt his brother proteſtants in 


Downs. There they received new orders from Bucking- 
ham, lord admiral, to return to Diepe. As the duke 
knew, that authority alone would not fuffice, he em- 
ployed much art and many ſubtilties to engage them to 
obedience ; and a rumour, which was ſpread, that peace 
had been concluded between the French king and the 
hugonots, aſſiſted him in his purpoſe. When they ar- 
rived at Diepe, they found that they had been deeeived. 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who commanded one of the 
veſſels, broke through and returned to England. All the 
officers and failors of all the other ſhips, notwithſtanding 


great offers made them by the French, immediately 


deſerted. One gunner alone preferred duty towards his 
king 


France. The whole ſquadron failed immediately to the 
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* 


care which hiſtorians have taken to record this "TE" = 
by the nation. 

for the proteſtant religion ; nor was their zeal much ber- 
or guided by reaſons and found policy. It was not con- 
dere, that it was highly probable the king and the duke 
F that, were it otherwiſe, yet might their 
crived maxims of civil policy ; that, if the force of Spain 
were really ſo exorbitant as the commons irhagined, the 
its progreſs, and preſerve the balance of Europe ; that 
his power was at preſent fettered by the Hugonots, who, 
being poſſeſſed of many privileges and even of fortified 


EIS LISA irre 


towns, formed an empire within his empire, and kept [ 
him in perpetual jealouſy and inquietude ; that an inſur- 3 
tidy, formed by their leaders, who, being diſguſted in il 


ſome court intrigue, took advantage of the never-failing i 
pretence of religion, in order to cover their rebellion ; | 1 
thar the Dutch, influenced by theſe views, had ordered = 
2 ſquadron of twenty ſhips to join the French fleet, em- 
ployed again@ the inhabitants of Rochelle > ; that the 
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wed. Spaniſh monarch, ſenſible of the fame comte 
| ae ere ſupported the proteftants in France; and that q 
I the all princes had ever facrificed to reafons of fate the in- . 1 
ately | 2 
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and till long after, the moſt under the influence of that 
religious ſpirit, which tends nber to inflame bigotry 
than encreaſe peace and mutual charity. 
On this occafion, the commons renewed their eternal 


| the age, to allow them. An abatement of the more rigor- 


| © Franktlyay p. 2 @6+ © Park, Bib. vi, 274. Journ. | 
1 Aug. 1625. , wb nk p05 Jouns 7 Jus rag | 
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os las was all he intended; and his 


engagements 
with France, notwithſtanding that their regular execu- 
tion had never been promiſed or expected, required of 
tim ſome indulgence. But fo unfortunate was this 


prince, that no meaſures, embraced during his whole reign, 


| ſequences. 8 
Tus extreme rage againſt popery was a ſure character 


ie of puritanifn. The houſe of commons difcovered 
ether infallible ſymptoms of the prevalence of that party. 
They petitioned the king for replacing ſuch able clergy 
x had been filenced for want of ity to the cere-- 
monies . They alſo enacted laws for the ſtrict obſervance 


bath, and which they fanflified by the moſt 
ndolence z. It is to be remarked, that the different ap- 
pellations of this feſtival were at that time known ſymbols 
of the different parties. 


Tur king, finding that the parliament was reſolved to 


pant him no ſupply, and would furniſh him with no- 
thing but empty proteſtations of duty *, or difagreeable 
complaints of grievances ; took advantage of the plague |, 
which began to appear at Oxford, and on that pretence, 
inmediately diffolved them. By finiſhing the felon 
vith a diflolution, inſtead of 2 prorogation, be ſufficiently 
expreſſed his difpleafure at their conduct. © 
To fupply the want of parliamentary aids, Charles 


F Ruſh. vol. i. p. 29s. CE » Car. L. cap, 3. Journ, 23 June, 2625- 
* Fraaklyn, p. 223. Rufiworth, vol. i. p. 290. | 

| The plague was really fo vielene, that it had been moved in the houſe, 
© the begining of the ſeffion, to petition the king to adjourn them. Journ. 
32 June, 262 f. Sv it was impoſſible to enter upon grievances, even if thee 
kat been any. The only buten of the pirtiament was togive ſupply, which 
%+'0-muck wanted by the king, in order to carty on the war in which they 
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of Sunday, which the Puritans affefted to call the Sab- 
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e. jeas*. The advantage reaped by this expedient was z 
8 ſmall compenſation for the diſguſt which it occaſioned; 
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166. By means, however, of that ſupply, and by other expe. 


* 


dients, he was, though with difficulty, enabled to equip 
his fleet. It conſiſted of eighty veſſels, great and ſmall; 
and carried on board an army of 20,000 men. Sir Eq. 
ward Cecil, lately created viſcount Wimbleton, was 
entruſted with the command. He failed immediately tor 
Cadiz, and found the bay full of Spaniſh ſhips of great 
value. He either neglected to attack theſe fhips, er 
attempted it prepoſterouſly. The army was Lnded 
and a fort taken : But the undiſciplined foldiers, finding 
ſtore of wine, could not be reftrained from the utmoſt 
exceſſes. Farther ſtay appearing fruitleſs, they were re- 
imbarked ; and the fleet put to fea with an intention af 
ſeized the ſeamen and foldiers, they were obliged ts 
abandon all hopes of this prize, and return to England. 
ing fo important a command to a 2:an like Cecil, whom, 


| though he poſſeſſed great experience, the people, judging 


by the event, eſteemed of lender capacity. 


bged again to have recourſe to a parliament. Though 
the ill ſucceſs of his enterprizes diminiſhed his authority, 
and ſhowed every day more plainly the imprudence of the 
Spaniſh war; though the increaſe of his neceflities ren- 
dered him more dependent, and more expoſed to the en- 
croachments of the commons; he was reſolved to wy 
ſupply. Perhaps too, a little political art, which at that 


time he practiſed, was much truſted to. He had named 


four popular leaders, ſheriſſs of counties ; Sir Edward 
1 Franklyn 
Coke, 


* Ruſh. vol. i. p. 192. Parl. Hiſt, vol. vi. ps 407. 
113. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 186. 


Cnaties, having failed of fo rich a prize, was «b- 
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| Coke, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Thomas Wentworth, and e 18 P. 
Sir Francis n 
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deen formerly much conteſted , he thought that he had 
by that means incapacitated them from being elected mem- 
bers. But his intention being fo evident, rather put 
the commons more upon their guard. Enow of patriots 
fill remained to keep up the ill humour of the houſe, 
and men needed but little inſtruction or rhetoric to recom- 
portance and conſideration. The weakneſs of the court 
allo could not more evidently appear, than by its being 
nduced to uſe fo ineffeftual an expedient, in order to 
obtain an influence over the commons. 


Tus views, therefore, of the laſt parliament were im- February 6. 


mediately adopted ; as if the fame men had been every 
where elected, and no time had intervened fince their 
meeting. When the king laid before the houſe his neceſ- 
ftes, and aſked for ſupply, they immediately voted him 
three ſubſidies and three fifteenths ; and though they 
proportiened to the greatneſs of the occaſion, and ill fit- 
ted to promote thoſe views of ſucceſs and glory, for 
which the young prince, in his firſt enterprize, fo ar- 
difagreeable one. The fupply was only voted by the 
commons. The paſſing of that vote into a law was re- 
ferved till the end of the ſeffion ®. A condition was there 


by made, in a very undiſguiſed manner, with their fove- 
reign. Under colour of redrefing grievances, which, 
during this ſhort reign, could not be very numerous, 
they were to proceed in regulating and controuling every 


® It is always an expreſs clauſe in the writ of ſumm ne, that no ſheriif 
Hl be choſen ; but the contrary practice had often prevailed. D'Ewes, 
p» 35. Yer fiill great doubts were entertained on this head, See Journ, 
$ Aid, 2644. B Journ. 27 March, 2626. 
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patience, obſerving to what fide they would turn then. 
ſelves. 


| Tas duke of Buokingham, formerly obnoxious to the 


obliged this ſeſſion to ſuſtain ; one from the earl of Briſ. 
to], another from the houſe of commons, 

cealed favour of that monarch, had expreſſed all duty 
and obedience ; in expectation that an opportunity would 
offer of re- ĩnſtating himſelf in his former credit and 
authority. Even after Chacles's acceffion, he defpaired 
not. He ſubiflitted to the king's commands of remaining 
at his country-ſeat, and of abſenting himſelf from parlia- 
ment. Many trials he made to regain the good opinion 
_ of his maſter ; but finding them all fruitleſs, and ob- 
| ſerving Charles to be entirely governed by Buckingham, 
his implacable enemy, he reſolved no longer to keep any 
meaſures with the court. A new ſpirit, he faw, and 
3 new power arifing in the nation; and to theſe he was 


© Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. vi. p. 44g. Rufhworth, vol. i. p. 224 

p His credit with the king had given him ſuch influence, that he had no 
leſs than twenty pronies granted him this parliament by fo many peers; 
which occaſioned a vote, that no peer ſhould have above two prozies, The 
gurl of Leiceſter in 2535 kad once den progigz. D*Ewes, p. 314- 
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determined for the future to truſt for bis eeurity and fe- © 1 r. 


techon. 

Wurz the parliament was ſummoned, Charles, by a 
ſtretch of prerogative, had given orders that no writ, as 
is cullomary, fhould be fent to Briftol*. That no- 
bleman applied to the houſe of lords by petition ; and 


him ; but accompanied with a letter from the lord keeper, 


Coventry, commanding him, in the king's name, to ab- 


feat himfelf from parliament. This letter Briſtol con- 
veyed to the Jords, and aſked advice how to proceed in 
fo delicate a fituation*”. The king's prohibition was 
withdrawn, and Briftol took his feat. Provoked at theſe 
repeated inftances of vigour, which the court denomi- 
nated contumacy, Charles ordered his attorney-general to 
enter an accuſation of high treaſon againſt him. By way 


of recrimination, Briftol accuſed Buckingham of high 


treaſon. Both the carl's defence of himfelf and accufa- 
tion of the duke remain *; and, together with ſome origi- 
nal letters ftill extant, contain the fulleſt and moſt au- 
thentic account of all the negociations with the houſe of 
Auſtria. From the whole, the great imprudence of the 
duke evidently appears, and the ſway of his ungovernable 


 paiſions; but it would be difficult to called thence any 
action, which in the eye of the law could be deemed a 


cine; mach ks could foljett him w the pracky of 
treaſon. 
Tun impeachment of the commons was ſtill leſs dan- 


gerous to the duke, were it eftimated by the ſtandard of 


law and equity. The houſe, after having voted, upon 
ſome queries of Dr. Turner's, that common fame was & 


4 Ruſbwenh, vol. i. y. 236. = hid. vol b p. 237. Fracklyn, 
& 220% fe. — * Ruſhwenth, vol 3. p. 256. 262, 263, &c. Franklyn, 
Þ+ 22% &c. NY 
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was his due as = peer of the realm. His writ was fent 
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nnd frame regular articles againft Buckingham. They ac- 


1636, 


cuſed him, of having united many offices in his perſon ; 
of having bought two of them; of neglecting to guard 
the ſeas, inſomuch that many merchant-ſhips had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy; of delivering ſhips to the 
French king, in order to ferve againſt the Hugonots ; of 
being employed in the fale of honours and offices; of 
accepting extenſive grants from the crown ; of 
many titles of honour for his kindred; and of admini- 


_ fering phyſic to the late king without acquainting his 


phyſicians. All theſe articles appear, from 
the accuſation and reply, to be either frivolous, or falſe, 


or both*. The only charge, which could be regarded 


2s important, was, that he had extorted 2 fum of ten 


thouſand pounds from the Eaſt-India company, and that 
be had conkicated fame goods belonging to French mer- 


chants, on pretence of their being the property of Spaniſh. 
The impeachment never came to 2 full determination ; 
ſo that it is difficult for us to give a deciſive opinion with 
regard to theſe articles : But it muſt be confeſſed, that the 
duke's anſwer in theſe particulars, as in all the reſt, is 


fo clear and fatisfaftory, that it is impodible to refuſe 


_ our alemt to it His faults and blemiſhes were in many 
reſpecla very great ; but rapacity and avarice were vices, 


with which he was entirely unacquainted. 

IT is remarkable, that the commons, though ſo much 
at a loſs to find articles of charge againſt Buckingham, 
never adopted Briftol's accuſation, or impeached the duke 
for his conduct in the Spaniſh treaty, the moſt blameable 
circumſtance in his whole life. He had reaſon to believe 


: the Spaniards fincere in their profeſſions ; yet, in order to 


» Ruſkwork, vol. 3. p. 227- Whitlyche, p. * Rehworth, 
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gratify bis private paſſions, he had hurried his maſter and 


dis country into a war pernicious to the intereſts of both. 


r R 
with regard to Spaniſh deceit and falſehood, that very 
few of the commons feem as yet to have been convinced 
that they had been ſeduced by Buckingham's narrative; 
A certain proof that a diſcovery of this nature was not, 
as is imagined by ſeveral hiſtorians, the cauſe of fo ſud- 
den and furprifing a variation in the meaſures of the 
parliament *. 


Wu the commons were thus warmly engaged againſt 
Buckingham, the king ſeemed defirous of 


every opportunity, by which he could exprefs 2 contewpe 


| and diſregard for them. No one was at that time fuffi- 


ciently ſenſible of the great weight which the commons 
bore in the balance of the conſtitution. The hiſtory of 


England had never hitherto afforded one inflance, where | 
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any great movement or reyolution had proceeded from 


the lower houſe. And as their rank, both conſidered in 
a body and as individuals, was but the fecond in the Ring- 
dom ; nothing leſs than fatal experience could engage the 
Zagith princes to yay a dur regped to the inclinations of 
that formidable 

Taz earl of Suffolk, chancellor of the univerſity of 
Cambridge, dying about this time, Buckingham, though 


lying under impeachment, was yet, by means of court- | 


intereſs, choſen in his place. The commons reſented and 
loudly complained of this affront ; and the more to en- 
rage them, the king himſelf wrote a letter to the univer- 


ley, extolling the duke, and giving them thanks for his 
election v. 


Tus lord keeper, in the king's name, exprefily com- 


manded the houſe not to meddle with his minifter and 


n [T] a3 the end of the volume. 
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c PF. ſervant, Buckingham ; and ordered them to finiſh, in: 


—=— few tops, the bill, which they had! begun for the fads 


mens; leſt we loſe the repute of a free people by our 


dies, and to make ſome addition to them ; otherwiſe they 


muſt not expet to fit any loager*. And though theſe 
harſh commands were endeavoured to be explained and 


mollified, a few after, of Bucking. 
| ham's? ere 


behind them. 

Bnzznas a mere fixtely fiite, which Charles in genera 
aſſected to this parliament than to the laſt, he went ſo far, 
in a meſlage, as to threaten the commons, that, if they 
did not furniſh him with ſupplies, he ſhould be obliged 
to try zew counſel. This language was ſufficiently clear: 
Yet, left any ambiguity ſhould remain, Sir Dudley Carle. 
ton, vice-chamberlain, took care to explain it. I pray 
« you conſider,” faid be, what theſe new counſels are 
% or may be. I fear to declare thoſe that I conceive. In 
« all Chriſtian kingdoms, you know that parliaments 
were in uſe anciently, by which thoſe kingdoms were 
<< governed in a moſt flouriſhing manner; until the mo- 
„ narchs began to know their own ſtrength, and, ſeeing 


de turbulent ſpirit of their parliaments, at length they, 


dy little and little, began to ſtand on their prerogatives, 
* and at haſt overthrew the parkiaments, throughuut 
« Chriſtendom, except here only with us. Let us be 
r good opinion of 

* parkaments, which bringeth fuck happineſs to this 
< nation, and makes us envied of all cakers, while there 
<< is this ſweetneſs between his majeſty and the com- 


„ turbulency in parliament *,”* Theſe imprudent ſug- 
geſtions rather gave warning than firack terror. A pre- 
* Parl, Hitt, vok.vi. p. 444% y 12. ibid. p..453. Ruſiwont, 


vol. i. . 225. W * Ruſbworth, vol. i. pe 35% 
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| carious liberty, the commons thought, which was to be © Ar. 
preſerved by unlimited complaifance, was no liberty at (>, 
1626. 


all. And it was neceſſary, while yet in their power, to 


_ 


no king or miniſter ſhould ever, for the future, dare to 


by this example, the houſe of peers were 


Taz ill humour of the commons, thus 


Þ M. ibid. . 35S. 36. Franklyn, 
* 10. lee, vol. i. 5. 363, 36% r. Franklyn, N 187. 
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carl of Arundel, who had been lately confined in the 
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though be himſelf were 3 confgrmiſt ©. 


together with the new impoſitions laid on merchandize 
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popery here ſerved them in ftead. They again claimed 
4, the execution of the penal kws againſt catholics ; and 
they preſented to the king a lift of perſons, entruſted 
with offices, moſt of them infignificant, who were either 
convicted or ſuſpected recufants *. In this particular, 
they had, perhaps, ſome reaſon to blame the king's con- 
duct. He had promiſed to the laſt houſe of commons a 
redreſs of this religious grievance : But he was apt, in 
imitation of his father, to imagine, that the parliament, 
when they failed of ſupplying his neceſſities, had, on their 


part, freed him from the obligation of a ſtrict performance. 


A new odium, likewiſe, by theſe repreſentations, was 
attempted to be thrown upon Buckingham. His mother, 
who had great influence over him, was 2 profeſſed catho- 
lic ; his wife was not free from ſuſpicion: And the in- 


the bigotry of the times, that it was thought a ſufficient 
reaſon for diſqualifying any one from holding an officc, 
that his wiſe, or relations, or companions, were papiſts, 


IT is remarkable, that perſecution was here chiefly 
puſhed on by laymen; and that the church was willing 
to have granted more liberty than would be allowed by 
the commons, The reconciling doctrines likewiſe of 
Montague failed not anew to mert with fevere cenfures 
from that zealous aſſembly *. 
Tur next attack made by the commons, had it pre- 


vailed, would have proved deciſive. They were prepar- 


ing 2 remonſtrance againſt the levying of tonnage and 
poundage without conſent of parliament. This article, 


by James, conſtituted near half of the crown-revenues ; 
4 Franklyn, p. 295- Ruſhyorth. 
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dulgence given to catholics was of courſe ſuppoſed to pro- 
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proteſtations, they had engaged the crown ina war. As 


fuſed him all reaſonable ſupply. It was evident, that 


CHARLES I. 
and by depriving the king of theſe reſources, they would 
have reduced him to total ſubjection and dependence. 
While they retained fuch 2 pledge, beſides the ſupply 
already promiſed, they were ſure that nothing could be 
refuſed them. Though after canvaſſing the matter near 


three months, they found themſelves utterly incapable of 
fixing any legal crime upon the duke, they regarded bim 
as an unable and perhaps a dangerous miniſter; and they 
intended to preſent a petition, which would then bave 
been equivalent to a command, for removing him from 
his majeſty's perſon and councils t. 

Tun king was alarmed at the yoke which he faw pre- 
pared for him. Buckingham's fole guilt, he thought, was 
the being his friend and favourite *. All the other com- 
plaints againſt him were mere pretences. A little before 
he was the idol of the people. No new crime had fince 
ed by the greateſt malice, the ſmalleſt appearance of guiit 
could not be fixed upon him. What idea, he aſked, 
muſt all mankind entertain of his honour, ſhould he 
facrifice his innocent friend to pecuniary confiderations ? 
What farther authority ſhould he retain in the nation, 
were he capable, in the beginning of his reign, to give, 
in ſo fignal an inftance, ſuch matter of triumph to his 
enemies, and diſcouragement to his adherents? To-day, 
the commons pretend to wreſt his miniſter from him. 
To-morrow, they will attack fome branch of his pre- 


ths 
1626. 


ſoon as they faw a retreat impoſſible, without waiting 


new pretences, they immediately deſerted him, and re- 


5 Rukwonb, val. i. p. 400. Franklyn, p. 199. > Ftanklyn, 
the; 
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en F. they deſired nothing fo much as to fee him plunged in 
—— difficulties, of which they intended to take 


1626. 


advantage. To ſuch deep perfidy, to ſuch unbounded 
uſurpations, it was neceſſary to oppoſe a proper firmneſs 
and refolution. All encroachments on ſupreme power 
could only be refifted fucceſsfully on the firſt attempe. 
The fovereign authority was, with fome difficulty, re- 


duced from its ancient and legal height ; but when 
once puſhed downwards, it foon became contemptible, 


and would eafily, by the continuance of the ſame effort, 


now encouraged by ſucceſs, be carried to the loweſt ex- 


tremĩty. 
ProxyreD by theſe plauſible motives, Charles was 
determined immediately to diſſolve the parliament. When 


this reſolution was known, the houſe of peers, whoſe 
compliant behaviour entitled them to ſome authority with 


him, endeavoured to interpoſe |; and they petitioned him, 
that he would allow the parliament to fit ſome time longer. 
Net a mament hanger, cried the king haſtily * 3 and he ſoon 
after ended the ſefion by a dilolution. 
As this meaſure was foreſeen, the commons took care 
to finiſh and diſperſe their remonſtrance, which they in- 
tended as a juſt 
The king likewiſe, on his part, publiſhed a declaration, 
in which he gave the reaſons of his diſagreement with the 


time to conclude any one ad i. Theſe papers furniſhed the 
partizans on both fides with ample matter of apology or 
of recrimination. But all impartial men judged, © That 


_ & the commons, though they had not as yet violated any 


law, yet, by their unpliableneſs and independence, were 
genius, while they preſerved the forms of the confti- 
3 Ruſhwerth, vol. i. p. 398. * Sanderſon's Life of Chores I. 
r. 53, + Franklyn, N. 203, dc. Park EA. vol, vil. p. 200. 

* tution; 


juſtification of their conduct to the people. 


parliament, and of their ſudden diffolution, before they had 
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« tution : And that the king was acting altogether with- C 


ing no proper meaſures, either for ſubmitting to the 
« obſtinacy of the commons, or for ſubduing it.” 

AFTER a breach with the parliament, which ſeemed fo 
could purſue, was immediately to conclude a peace with 
of his people, who diſcovered ſo little inclination to ſup- 
port him, or rather who ſeem to have formed a determined 
reſolution to abridge his authority. Nothing could be 
more eafy in the execution than this meaſure, nor more 
agreeable to his own and to national intereft. But, beſides 
the treaties and engagements, which he had entered into 
— — Rs, 
and were in paet the cauſe of his misfortunes : He was very 
ſteady and even obſtinate in his purpoſe ; and he was eaſily 
governed, by reaſon of his faciliry, and of his deference to 
men much inferior to himſelf both in morals and under. 
faading. His great ends he inflexibly maintained: But 
the means of attaining them, he readily received from his 


with a defice of revenge for injuries which he himfelf had = 
committed, and animated with a love of glory which he 
had not talents to merit, had at this time, notwithſtanding 
his profuſe lcentious life, acquired an invincible afcend- 
ant over the virtuous and gentle temper of the king. 
Tus aew e, which Charles had mentioned to the 
puliament, were now to be tried, in order to ſupply his 
accelities. Had he poſſeſſed any military farce, on which 


he 


« out any plan; running on in a road ſurrounded on all , * 
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© 4 e could rely, it is not improbable, that he had at once 
o—y— taken of the maſk, and governed without any regard to 
parliamentary privileges: So high an idea had he received 


meaſures of Of kingly prerogative, and fo contemptible a notion of the 


ect. rights of thols popular allemblies, from which, he ver 


his army was new levied, ill paid, and worſe diſciplined, 


no-wiſe ſuperior to the militia, who were much more 


numerous, and who were in a great meaſure under the 


A communes was ef amaned to commaned wit 
the catholics, and agree for diſpenſing with the penal 
laws enacted again bm. By this expedient, the king 
both filled his coffers, and gratified his inclination of 
giving indulgence to theſe religionifts : But he could not 
have been more diſagreeable, or would have appeared 
 Faon the nobility, he defied affiflance: From the 
city, he required a loan 100,000 pounds. The former 


F 
. 

— ts equip © 4 "= iſtridution, by order 
of council; was made to all the maritime towns ; and 
each uf them was required, with the affifance of the 
adjacent counties, to arm fo many veilels #5 were ap- 
pointed them". The city of London was rated 2t 
twenty ſhips. This is the firſt appearance, in Charics's 


. ® Ruſiworth, vol. 3. p.453. Whitten, p. 9. 2 


naturally thought, he had met with ſuch ill uſage. By 
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W a taxation which had once been 


ri-d fome fleps farther by Charles, created ſuch violent 
diſcontents. 


Or ſome, loans were required” : To others the way 
of benevolence was propoſed : Methods ſupported by pre- 
cedent, but always invidious, even in times more ſub- 
milie and compliant. In the moſt abſolute govern- 


ments, fuch expedients would be regarded as irregular 


and unequal. 
Tus counſels ft frauds wore candeliet with fave 
moderation; till news arrived, that a great battle was fought 


| between the king of Denmark and count Tilly, the Im- 
| perial general; in which the former was totally defeated. 


Money now, more than ever, became neceſſary, in order 
to repair fo great a breach in the alliance, and to ſupport 
2 prince, who was fo nearly allied to Charles, and who 
had been engaged in the war chiefly by the intrigues, 
ſolicitations, and promiſes of the Engliſh monarch. Af- 
ter ſome deliberation, an ac of council was paſſed; im- 
porting, that as the urgency of affairs admitted not the 


nient method of ſupply was by a GExERAL Loan from 


te ſubjeQ, according as every man was aſſeſſed in the 


rolls of the laſt ſubſidy. That preciſe ſum was required, 
which each would have paid, had the vote of four ſubſi- 
dies paſſed into a law: But care was taken to inform 
the people, that the ſums exacted were not to be called 
ſubkdies, but loans. 


by neceffary conſequence, render all parliaments ſuper- 
fluous ; this was the proper expedient for opening tlie 


P Rufiworth, vol. i. p. 486, 4 Ibid. p. 48. Whitlecke, p. 8. 
Vox. VI. =_ 5 eyes 


way of parliament, the moſt ſpeedy, equal, and conve- 


Had any doubt remained, whe- 
ther forced loans, however authorifed by precedent, and 
even by ſtatute, were a violation of liberty, and muft, 


en 
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S P. eyes of the whole nation. The example of Henry VIII. 
22 Who had once, in his arbitrary reign, practiſed a like 
method of levying 2 regular ſupply, 


« him upon oath, whether he has been dealt with to 


dor perſuaſions were uſed to that purpoſe ? And that 
* jeſly's name, upon his alleyjance, not to diſcloſe to 


quiſitorial power, fo impractieable an attempt at ſecrecy, 


ſpread them over the kingdom. Paſſive obedience was 
there recommended in its full extent, the whole autho- 
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Tus commiſſioners appointed to levy theſe loans, 
« If any ſhall refuſe to lend, and ſhall make delays or 
« excuſes, and perſiſt in his obſtinacy, that they examine 


« deny or refuſe to lend, or make an excuſe for not 
« lending? Who has dealt with him, and what ſpeeches 


© they alſo ſhall charge every ſuch perſon, in his ma- 


* any one what his anſwer was. So violent an in- 


b 
gree, of ridicule. 


Trar religious prejudices might ſuppart ee 


rity, ſermons were preached by Sibthorpe and Manwaring, 


in favour of the general loan; and the court induftriouſly 


rity of the ſtate was repreſented as belonging to the king 
alone, and all limitations of law and a conſtitution were 
rejected as feditious and impious*. So openly was this 
doctrine eſpouſed by the court, that archbiſhop Abbot, a 


popular and virtuous prelate, was, becauſe he refuſed to 
licenſe Sibthorpe's ſermon, ſuſpended from the exerciſe 


of his office, baniſhed from London, and confined to ore 
of his country-ſeats*. Abbot's principles of liberty, 
and his oppoſition to Buckingham, had always rendered 
him very ungracious at court, and had acquired him the 
r Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 40. Franklya, p. 207. Ruſbworth, 
vol. i. h 422. Franklyn, p. 208, t Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 427. 
character 
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into polities, falling under more fortunate 


| tition to the king, who 
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character of a puritan. For it is remarkable, that this 

- this CHAP. 
party made the privileges of the nation as much a part 3 
of their religion, as the church party did the prerogatives Pry 
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| of the crown; and nothing tended farther to recommend 


among the people, who always take opinions in the 
the whole ſyſtem and all the principles of the former ſect. _ 
of religion, which with ſo little neceffity was introduced 


Wunz the king, inſtigated by anger and fey, 
thus employed the whole extent of his prerogative, the 
ſpirit of the people was far from being ſubdued. Through- 


vith patience ſubmitted to confinement, or applied by pe- 
releaſed them. Five 
Sir Waker Earl, Sir John Heveningham, and Sir Ed- 
mond Hambden, had ſpirit enough, at their own hazard 
and expence, ty defend the public liberties, and to de- 
mand rejeaſement, not as a favour from the court, hat as 
their due, by the laws of their country v. No particu 
cauſe was aſſigned of their commitment. The ſpecial 
command alone of the king and council was pleaded. 
And it was aſſerted, that, by law, this was not ſufficient 
r 
queſtion was brought to a folemn trial before | 
— * 8 _—_ 
a cauſe, which was of greater 
e 2 


Dann, vol. 3. p. 429. Franklyn, p. 220. 
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courſe of near three centuries. Though rebellious ſub- 
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By the debatcs on this ſubject it appeared, beyond 
controverſy, i the nation, that their anceſtors had been 
fo jealous of perſonal liberty, as to ſecure it againſt arbi. 
tary power in the crown, by ſix “ ſeveral ſtatutes, and 
by an article * of the UnEAT CHARTER itſelf, the moft 
ſacred foundation of the laws and conftitution. But the 


kings of England, who had not been able to prevent the 
enacling of thele laws, had fufficient authority, when the 


tide of liberty was ſpent, to obſtruct their regular execu. 
tion; and they deemed it ſuperfluous, to attempt the 
formal repeal of ſtatutes which they found ſo many ex- 
pedients and pretences to elude. "Turbulent and feditious 
times frequently occurred, when the fafety of the people 
abſolutely required the confinement of factious leaders; 
and, by the genius of the old conſtitution, the prince, of 
himſelf, was accuſtomed to aſſume every branch of pre- 
rogative, which was found neceſſary for the preſervation 
of public peace and of his own authority. Expediency, 
at other times, would cover itſelf under the appearance 
of neceſſity; and, in proportion as precedents multiplies, 
the will alone of the ſovereign was ſufficient to ſupply the 
place of expediency, of which he conſtituted himfelf the 
fole judge. In an age and nation where the power of 2 
turbulent nobility prevailed, and where the king had no 
ſettled military force, the only means that could 
maintain public peace, was the exertion of ſuch prompt 
and diſcretionary powers in the crown ; and the public 
itſelf had become fo ſenſible of the neceflity, that thoſe 
ancient laws in favour of perſonal liberty, while often 
violated, had never been challenged or revived, during the 


| jets had frequently, in the open field, refiled the king's 


w 25 Edw. Hl. cap. 4. 28 Edw. IL, cap, 3. 37 Edw. I. cap. 18. 
33 Edw. III. cap. g. 696— 1 Richard II. cap. 12. 
* Chap. 29. 
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authority ; no perſon had been found fo bold, while con- e 
fined and at mercy, as to ſet himſelf in oppoſition to re 


gal power, and to claim the protection of the conſtitut on, 
againſt the will of the fovereign. It was not till this 
age, when the ſpirit of liberty was univerſally diff, A, 
when the principles of government were nearly reduced 
to a ſyſtem, when the tempers of men, more civilized, 
ſeemed leſs to require thoſe violent exertions of preroga- 
tive, that theſe five gentlemen above mentioned, by a 
noble effort, ventured, in this national cauſe, to bring 
the queſtion to a final determination. And the king was 
aſtoniſhed to obſerve, that a power, exerciicd by his re- 
deceſſors, almoſt without interruption, was found, vpn 


trial, to be directly oppoſite to the cleareſt lawe, and 


ſupported by few undoubted precedents in courts of judi- 
cature. Theſe had ſcarcely, in any initance, refused 
bail upon commitments by ſpecial command of the king ; 


becauſe the perſons committed had feldom or never durcd 


to demand it; at leaſt, to infilt on their demand. 


Six Randolf Crew, chief juſtice, had been diſplaced, 
as unfit for the purpoſes of the court: air Nicholas 
Hyde, eſteemed more obſequious, had obtained that high 
office : Yet the judges, by his direction, went no tarther 
than to remand the gentiemen to priſon, and refuſe the 
bail which was offered”. Heathe, the attorney-gene- 
ral, inſiſted, that the court, in imitation of the judgcs 
in the 24th of Elizabeth *, ſhould enter a general judg- 
ment that no bail could be granted, upon a commitme!t 
by the king or council*. But the judges wilcly decliuc d 
complying. The nation, they faw, was already, to the 


laſt degree, exaſperated. In the preſent diſpoſition of 
men's minds, univerſal complaints prevailed, as if the 


F Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 462. ® State Trials, vol. vii. p. 47. 
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© #4 Þ. kingdom were reduced to ſlavery. And the moſt invi- 
6 Sous prerogative of the crown, it was faid, that of im- 


3627. priſoning the ſubject, is here openly and folemaly, and 
in numerous inſtances, exerciſed for the moſt invidious 
purpoſe ; in order to extort loans, or rather fubſidics, 
without conſent of parliament. 

Bur this was not the only hardſhip of which the 
nation then thought they had reaſon to complain. The 
army, which had made the fruitleſs expedition to Cadiz, 
was diſperſed throughout the kingdom ; and money was 
levied upon the counties for the payment of their quar- 
ters®. 

Tus foldiers were billeted upon private houſes, con- 
trary to cuſtom, which required, that, in all 


. 


fure to be loaded with a prent number of tel danger 
ous and diſorderly gueſts. 

Many too, of low condition, who had ſhown a re- 
fractory diſpoſition, were preſſed into the ſervice, and 
inliſted in the fleet or army*. Sir Peter Hayman, for the 
| e 


Tus foldiers, ill paid and undiſciplined, committed 


many crimes and outrages; and much encreafſed the 
public diſcontents. To prevent theſe diforders, martial 
law, fo requilte to the ſupport of diſcipline, was ener- 
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fill more intolerable *. Though the expediency, if we en f. 
are not rather to fay the neceſſity, of martial law, = 


formerly been deemed, of itſelf, a ſufficient ground for 
eſtabliſhing it; men, now become more jealous of liberty, 
and more refined reaſoners in queſtions of government, 
regarded, as illegal and arbitrary, every exerciſe of autho- 
riey which was not ſupported by expreſs ſtatute or 

Ir may ſaſely be affirmed, that, except a few courtiers 
or eccleſiaſtics, all men were diſpleaſed with this high 
exertion of prerogative, and this new fpirit of adminiftra- 
tion. Though ancient precedents were pleaded in favour 
of the king's meaſures; a conſiderable difference, upon 
compariſon, was obſerved between the cafes. Ads of 
power, however irregular, might caſually, and at inter- 
vals, be exerciſed by a prince, for the fake of diſpatch or 
expediency ; and yet liberty ſtill ſubſiſt, in ſome tolerable 
degree, under his adminiſtration. But where ali theſe 
were reduced into a ſyſtem, were exerted without inter- 
ruption, were ſtudiouſiy ſought for, in order to ſupply 
the place of laws, and ſubdue the refractory ſpirit of the 
nation, it was neceſſary to find ſome ſpeedy remedy, or 
finally to abandon all hopes of preſerving the freedom of 


ſufficient to warrant all theſe violent meaſures. The 
commons, as yet, had no wiſe invaded his authority : 
They had only exerciſed, as beſt pleaſed them, their 
own privileges. Was he juſtifiable, becauſe from oue 
houſe of parliament he had met with harſh and unkind 
treatment, to make, in revenge, an invaſion on the rights 


and liberties of the whole nation ? 


Bur great was at this time the ſurprize of all men, 


_ when Charles, baffled in every attempt againſt the Auſ- 


© Ruſiworth, 10k. L . 479. Whitlacke, K 
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nA P. trian dominions, embroiled with his own fubjefts, un- 
w=—— 4 ſupplied with any treaſure but what he extorted by the 


2627. 


War with 
France. 


the towering ſpirit of Richelieu, incapable of reſt, pro- 


moſt invidious and moſt dangerous meaſures; as if the 


half of Europe, now his enemy, were not ſufficient for 
the exerciſe of military proweſs; wantonly attacked 
France, the other great kingdom in his neighbourhood, 
and engaged at once in war againſt theſe two powers, 
whoſe intereſts were hitherto deemed fo incompatible, 


that they could never, it was thought, agree either in 


the fame friendſhips or enmities. All authentic me- 
moirs, both foreign and domeſtic, aſcribe to Bucking- 
ham's counſels this war with France, and repreſent him, 
as actuated by motives, which would appear incredible, 
. CO I IL. WEEENP GS 
his character. 

Tus there great — of Europe war at thi 
time ruled by young princes, Philip, Louis, and Charles, 
who were nearly of the ſame age, and who had reſigned 
the government of themiclves, and of their kingdoms, to 
Buckingham. The people, whom the moderate temper 
or narrow genius of their princes would have allowed to 
remain for ever in tranquillity, were ſtrongly agitated by 
the emulation and jealouſy of the miniſters. Above all, 


miſed an active age, and gave indications of great revolu- 
tions throughout all Europe. 
Tuns man had no ſooner, by ſuppleneſs and intrigue, 
gotten poſſeſſion of the reins of government, than he formed, 
at once, three mighty projects; to ſubdue the turbulent 
ſpirits of the great, to reduce the rebellious hugonots, 
and to curb the encroaching power of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria. Undaunted and implacable, prudent and active, 
he braved all the oppoſition of the French princes and 
nobles in the proſecution of his vengeance ; he diſcovered 
and 
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ſovereign himſelf he held in ſubjection, while he exalted 


acquired, by means of his adminiſtration, learning, or- 
curate genius of government, of which France partook 

in common with other European kingdoms, he changed 
| into a ſimple monarchy ; at the very time, when the in- 
capacity of Buckingham encouraged the free ſpirit of the 
commons to eſtabliſh in England a regular ſyſtem of 
ts theſe mi- 
niſters, Buckingham had entertained a mighty jealouſy 
againſt Richelieu; a jealouſy not founded on rivalſhip of 
| power and politics, but of love and gallantry ; where the 
duke was as much ſuperior to the cardinal, as he was in- 
fcrior in every other particular. | 
| Ar the time when Charles married by proxy the 
princeſs Henrietta, the duke of Buckingham had been ſent 
to France, in order to grace the nuptials, and conduct the 
new queen into England. The eyes of the French court 
were directed by curioſity towards that man, who had 
enjoyed the unlimited favour of two ſucceſũve monarchs, 
| and who, from a private ſtation, had mounted, in the 
earlieſt youth, to the abſolute government of three king 
doms. The beauty of his perſon, the gracefulneſs of his 
air, the ſplendor of his equipage, his fine taſte in dreſs, 
feitivals, and carouſals, correſponded to the prepoſieflions 
entertained in his favour : The affability of his behaviour, 
the gaiety of his manners, the magnificence of his ex- 


time was entirely ſpent in mirth and entertainments , 
ple, the duke found himſelf in a ſituation, where he was 
= a | fel 


and diſſipated all their ſecret eabals and conſpiracies. His en A . 


pence, enereaſed ſtill farther the general admiration which 
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perſeAly qualified to excel*. But his great ſucceſs at 


Paris proved as fatal as his former failure at Madrid. 


Encouraged by the ſmiles of the court, he dared to carry 
his ambitious addrefles to the queen herſelf; and he failed 


not to make impreffion on a heart not undifpoſed to the 


| geance, was but an unequal match in that conteſt, for a 


_ Charles to diſmiſs at once all her French fervants, 


tender paſſions. That attachment, at leaſt, of the mind, 


which appears fo delicious, and is fo dangerous, ſeems to 


have been encouraged by the princeſs ; and the duke pre- 
ſamed fo far on her good graces, that, after his departure, 
he ſecretly returned upon fome pretence, and, paying 2 
viſit to the queen, was diſmiſſed with 2 reproof, which 
favoured more of kindnefs than of anger. 

 InyoRMAT30N of this correſpondence was ſoon carried 
to Richelicu. The vigilance of that minifler was here 
farther rouzed by jealouſy. He too, either from vanity 
or politics, had ventured to pay his addreſſes to the queen. 
But a prieſt, paſt middle age, of a ſevere charatter, and 
in the moſt extenſive plans of ambition or ven- 


young courtier, entirely diſpoſed to gaiety and gallantry. 
The cardinal's diſappointment ffrongly inclined him to 
counterwork the amorous of his rival. When 
the duke was making preparations for a new embaſly to 
Paris, a meſſage was ſent him from Lewis, that he muſt 
not think of ſuch a journey. In a romantic paſſion, be 
ſwore, That be would foe the gueen, in ſpite of all the power 
of France; and, from that moment, he determined to 
engage England in a war with that kingdom *. 

e 
the queen of England's attendants ; and he perſuaded 


contrary to the articles of the marriage treaty '. He en- 
conaged te Englfh his of war and privateers to ſeiae 


> Clacendon, vol. i. p. 33. i Memoires de Mad, de Motteville. 
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reſſels belonging to French merchants ; and theſe he forth- © # 4 Fe 
with condemned as prizes, by a ſentence of the cburt 
of admĩralty. But finding that all theſe injuries produced 2 

| only remonſtrances and embaſſies, or at moſt reprifals, 

en the part of France, he reſolved to fecond the in- 

wigues of the duke of Soubize, and to undertake at once 

a military expedition againſt that kingdom. 

| Sounrze, who, with his brother, the duke of Rohan, 

was the leader of the 


protection of theſe diſtreſſed religionifts. He repreſented, 
that, after the inhabitants of Rochelle had been repreſſed 
by the combined ſquadrons of England and Holland, 
after peace was concluded with the French king under 
were filently making in every province of France for the 
ſupprefion of their religion; that forts were erected in 
| order to bridle Rochelle, the moſt conſiderable bulwark 
of the proteſtants ; that the reformed in France caſt their 
eyes on Charles as the head of their faith, and conſidered 
kim as a prince engaged by intereſt, as well as inclina- 
hon, to ſupport them ; that, fo long as their party ſub- 
fiſted, Charles might rely on their attachment as much as 
on that of his own ſubjefts ; but if their liberties were 
ence ravithed from them, the power of France, freed 
from this impediment, would ſoon become formidable to 
England, and to all the neighbouring nations. | 
Tnoven Charles probably bore but ſmall favour to 
the hugonots, who ſo much reſembled the puritans in 
Gicipline and worſhip, in religion and politics, he yet 
by the ſolicitations of Buckingham. A fleet of a hun- 
tred fail, and an army of 7000 men, were fitted out for the 
nvalon of France, and both of them entruſted to the 
command 
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to the ifle 
of Rhe, 


Can command of the duke, who was altogether unacquainted | 


_ of the ſoldiers: Having found that a French army had 
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both with land and fea fervice. The fleet appeared be. 
fore Rochelle ; but fo ill-concerted were Buckingham', 
meaſures, that the inhabitants of that city ſhut their gates, 
and refuſed to admit allies, of whoſe coming they were 


not previouſly informed”. All his military operation; 


ſhowed equ-] incapacity and inexperience. Inſtead of 
attacking Oleron, a fertile iſland and deſenceleſs, he 
bent his courſe to the iſle of Rhe, which was well gar. 
riſoned and fortified : Having landed his men, though 


with fome loſs, he followed not the blow, but allowel 


Toiras, the French governor, five days reſpite ; during 
which St. Martin was victualled and provided for a ſiege 
He left behind him the fmall fort of Prie, which could at 
firſt have made no manner of reſiſtance: Though reſolved 
to ſtarve St. Martin, he guarded the fea negligently, and 
allowed proviſions and ammunition to be thrown into it: 


Deſpairing to reduce it by famine, he attacked it without 


ſtolen over in ſmall diviſions, and had landed at Prie, the 


ſort which he had at firſt overlooked, he began to think 


of a retreat ; but made it fo unſkilfully, that it was equi- 
valent to a total rout: He was the laſt of the army 
that embarked; and he returned to England, having 
loft two thirds of his land-forces; totally diſcredited 
both as an admiral and a general; and bringing no praiſe 


with him, but the vulgar one of courage and perſonl 
bravery. 


Tus duke of Rohan, who had taken arms as ſoon 
as Buckingham appeared upon the coaft, diſcovered the 
dangerous ſpirit of the ſer, without being able to do any 
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Such were the fruits of — ome. 


France. 
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CHAP. II. 


Third parliament — Petition of right — Prorega- 


tion —— Death of Buckingham —— New ſeſſion of 
— and 11 


n ſome diforder or 
inſurrectĩon from the diſcontents which prevailed 


among the people in England. Their liberties, they 
believed, were raviſhed from them; illegal taxes extorted; 
their commerce, which kad met with a ſevere check from 
the Spaniſh, was tially annikilated by the French war; 


foceebefel and i-conduted expeditions; fearce an it- 


Iuffricus family but mourned, from the laſt of them, 
the loſs of a fon or brother; greater calamities were 


nation laboured. And theſe ills were aſcribed, not to 


the refractory diſpoſition of the two former parliaments, 


to which they were partly owing ; but ſolely to Charles's 


obflinacy, in adhering to the counſels of Buckingham; 
a man nowiſe intitled, by his birth, age, ſervices, or 
merit, to that unlimited confidence repoſed in him. 
To be facrificed to the intereft, policy, and ambition of 


the great, is ſo much the common lot of the people, 


to complain of it: But to be the victim of the frivolous 
gallantry of a favourite, and of his boyiſh caprices, 
ſeemed the object of peculiar indignation. 
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lo this ſituation, it may be imagined, the king and the © HA F. 
iuke dreaded, above all things, the afſembling of a per- 
lament : But f line foreſight had they polleſſed in . 


had come in very flowly, and had left fuch 


renew the experiment. The abſolute neceſfity of ſupply, 
it was hoped, would engage the commons to forget all 
paſt injuries 3 and, having experienced the ill eſſects of 
former obſtinacy, they would probably aſſemble with a 
reſolution of making ſome reafonable compliances. The 
more to ſoften them, it was concerted, by Sir Robert 

Cotton's advice , that Buckingham ſhould be the firſt 

perſon that propoſed in council the calling of a new 

parliament. Having laid in this ſtock of merit, he ex- 71,00 
pected that all his former miſdemeanors would be over- . 
hooked and forgiven; and that, inſtead of a tyrant and 
— IE 


*** 
judicious and profound. When the commons aſſembled, 
they appeared to be men of the fame independent ſpirit 
with their predeceſſors, and poſſeſſed of ſuck riches, that 
their property was computed to ſurpaſs three times that of 
the houſe of peers”; they were deputed by boroughs 
and counties, enflamed, all of them, by the late viola- 
tions of liberty; many of the members themſelves had 
been caſt into priſon, and had ſuffered by the meaſures of 


| the court; yet, notwithſlanding theſe circumſtances, 


which might prompt them to embrace violent reſolu- 


| tions, they entered upon buſineſs with perfect temper and 


* Franklyn, 2.230 —&& Sanderſon, p. 206. Walker, p+ 339+ 
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© # AP. decorum. They conſidered, that the king, diſguſted at 
© ' theſe popular aſſemblies, and little prepoſſeſſed in favour | 


1628. 


of theif privileges, wanted but a fair pretence fur brezx- 
ing with them, and would feize the firſt opportu:.ity | 
offered by any incident, or any undutitul behaviour of the 
members. He fairly told them, in bis firſt ſpeech, that, 
« if they ſhould not do their duties, in contributing to 
<«< the neceſſities of the ſtate, he muſt, in diſcharge of his 

4 conſcience, uſe thoſe other means which God bad 


* put into his hands, in order to fave that which the 


« follies of ſome particular men may otherwiſe put in 


„danger. Take not this for a threatening,” added the 
| King, © for I ſcorn to threaten any but my equals ; but 


as an admonition from him who, by nature and duty, 


has molt care of your preſervation and proſperity i.” 


The lord keeper, by the king's direction, ſubjoined, 
« This way of parliamentary ſupplies, as his majcl:y 
& told you, he hath chuſen, not as the only way, but as 
e the fitteſt ; not becauſe he is deſtitute of others, but 
« becauſe it is moſt agreeable to the goodneſs of his oxn 
< moſt gracious diſpoſition, and to the deſire and weal 
« of his people. If this be deferred, neceſſity and the 
« fword of the enemy make way for the others. Re- 
© member his majeſty's admonition, I fay, remember 
« it.“ From theſe avowed maxims, the commons fore- 
faw, that, ifthe leaſt handle were the king would 
immedi..tely diſſolve them, and would thenceforward deem 
bimſelt juttified for violating, in a manner ftill more open, 
all the ancient forms of the conſtitution. No remedy 
could then be looked for, but from inſurrections and civil 
war, of which the iſſue would be extremely uncertain, 
and which muſt, in all events, prove calamitous to the 
nation. To correct the late diſorders in the adminiſtra- 


4 Ruſkworth, vol. i. p. 477. Franklyn, f. 2 ¶] Ruſhworth, 
vol. L. 479+ Franklyn, p. 234. ; 
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cency and moderation of their debates, the rigour, which 
muſt neceffarily attend their determinations. ing 
can give us a higher idea of the capacity of thoſe men, 
who now guided the commons, and of the great autho- 
executing of fo judicious and fo difficult a plan of ope- 
rations. 

Tus decency, however, which the popular Jeaders had 
preſcribed to themſelves, and recommended to others, 
hindered them not from making the loudeſt and moſt vi- 
« This is the great council of the kingdom, and here 
« with certainty, if not here only, his majeſty may ſee, 
« 25 in a true glaſs, the ſtate of the kingdom. We ate 
© called hither by his writs, in order to give him faithful 
| © counſel; ſuch as may ſtand with his honour: And 
* this we muſt do without flattery. We are alfo ſent 
© hither by the people, in order to deliver their juſt 
« orievances: And this we muſt do without fear. Let 
* us not act like Cambyſes's judges, who, when their 
© approbation was demanded by the prince to fome ille.. 
© gal meaſure, ſaid, that, Though there was a written law, 
* the Perfian lings might follow their own wall and pleaſure. 
| © This was baſe flattery, fitter for our reproof than our 
* imitation ; and as fear, fo flattery, takerh away the 
* judgment. For my part, I ſhall ſhun both ; and ſpeak 
< my mind with as much duty as any man to his ma- 
„Aly, without negleQing the public. 

* Bur how can we expreſs our aſſections, while we 
© retain our fears; or ſpeak of giving, till we know 


. give ? For, 5 
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AI we have is the king's by divine right But when 


* his liberty againſt the laws of the kingdom. By op- 


« Trar this hath been done, appeareth by the bil. 
« [eting of ſoldiers, a thing nowiſe advantageous to the 
« king's ſervice, and a burthen to the commonwealth : 
« By the impriſonment of gentlemen for refuling the 
« Joan, who, if they had done the contrary for fear, had 
<« been as blameable as the projectors of that oppreflive 
«< meaſure. To countenance theſe proceedings, hath it | 
« not been preached in the pulpit, or rather prated, that 


« preachers forſake their own calling, and turn ignorant 


ſtateſmen; nne 


good conſcience for a bilhopric. 

« IIx, I muſt conſeſs, is no good ſubject, who would 
« not, willingly and cheerfully, lay down his life, when 
that ſacrifice may promote the intereſts of his fove- 
« reign, and the good of the commonwealth. But he 
« is not a good ſubject, he is a flave, who will allow 
“ his goods to be taken from him againſt his will, and 


« poſing theſe practices, we ſhall but tread in the fteps 
of our forciathers, who ſtill. preferred the public be- 
« fore their private intereſt, nay, before their very lives. 
It will in us be a wrong done to ourſelves, to our po- 
« {terities, to our conſciences, if we forego this claim 
* and pretenſion 

«< I xEADof a cuſtom,” ſaid Sir Robert Philips, among 
« the old Romans, that, once every year, they held a 
& folema feſtival in which their flaves had liberty, with- 
« out exception, to ſpeak what they pleaſed, in order to 
« eaſe their afflicted minds; and, on the concluſion of 
&« the fettival, the flaves feverally returned to their former 
6& ſervicudes. 


s Franklyn, p. 243. Ruſtworth, vol. i, p. 499. 
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* Tuts inſtitution may, with fome diſtinstion, well e 3 F- 
« ſet forth our preſent ſtate and condition. 2 


« revolution of ſome time, and the grievous ſufferance 
« of many violent opprefions, we have now, at laſt, as 
« thoſe flaves, obtained, for a day, ſome liberty of ſpeech : 
4 But ſhall not, I truſt, be hereafter flaves : For we are 
« born free. Yet, what new illegal burthens our eſtates 


« Tax grievances, by which we are opprefled, I draw 
« under two heads ; acts of power againſt law, and the 
« judgments of lawyers againf our liberty.” 

HavinG mentioned three illegal judgments paſſed 
within his memory ; that by which the Scots, born after 
James's acceſſion, were admitted to all the privileges of 
Engliſh ſubjefts ; that by which the new impoſitions had 


been warranted ; and the late one, by which arbitrary im- 


were authorized ; he thus proceeded : 
«FT can live, though another, who has no right, be 
« put to live along with me; nay, I can live, though 
« burthened with unpolitions, beyond what at preſent I 
% labour under: But to have my liberty, which is the 
4 foul of my life, raviſhed from me; to have my perſon 
T > SONG 
« adjudged, O, improvident anceſtors unwiſe 
HK. te Geuiees bn greriing for the quler 
< poſſeffion of our lands, and the liberties of parliament ; 
« and, at the fame time, to negle our perſonal liberty, 
« and let us he in priſon, and that during pleaſure, 
* without redreſs or remedy! If this be law, why do we 
« talk of liberties ? Why trouble ourſelves with diſputes 
about a conſtitution, franchiſes, property of goods, and 


* the like? What may any man call his own, if not the 


© liberty of his perſon ? 5 81 
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without bail or bond. They have taken from us 
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An weary of treading theſe ways; and therefore 
4 conclude to have a ſelect committee, in order to frame 
«© a petition to his majeſty for redreſs of theſe grievances. 
a And this petition being read, examined, and approved, 


« may be delivered to the king; of whoſe gracious an- 


” for we hevy ao ne > GneR, cy Gs Rog S 
<«< reaſonable, our intentions fo loyal, and the manner fo 
% dutiſul. Neither need we fear, that this is the critical 
% parliament, as has been infinuates ; or that this is the 
«< way to diftraction : But aſſure ourſelves of a 
« iſſue. Then ſhall the king, as he calls us his great 
4 council, ſind us his true council, and own us his good 
&« council ©.” 
Tus fame topics were enforced by Sir Thomas Went. 
worth. After mentioning projectors and ill miniſters of 
ſtate, + Theſe,” fad he, “have introduced a privy- 
« council, raviſhing, at once, the ſpheres of all ancient 
government; deſtroying all liberty; i us 


* What ſhall I fay? Indeed, what have they left us? 
« By tearing up the roots of all property, they have 
«* taken from us every means of ſupplying the king, and 
„ 

« duty and attachment towards him. 

To the making whole all theſe breaches, I hall apply 
« myſelf; and, to all theſe diſcaſes, ſhall propounda reme- 
dy. By one and the fame thing, have the king and the 
people been hurt, and by the fame muſt they be cured. 
« We muſt vindicate: What? New things? No: Our 
ancient, legal, and vital liberties ; by reinforcing the 
rn by ſetting ſuch a ſtamp 
upon them, that no licentious ſpirit ſhall dare hence- 


* forth to invace them. And ſhall we think this a way 


t Franklyn, b. 245- Park. Hi. vol. vii. 5. 363. Ruſiwortk, vol. i 
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« to break a parliament? No: Our defires are modeſt c NH A u. 
« and juſt. I ſpeak both for the intereſt of king and (__, 
« people. If we enjoy not theſe rights, it will be im- was. 
« poſſible for us to relieve him. Let us never, there- 

« fore, doubt of a favourable reception from his good- 

« neſs.” 

Tue ſentiments were unanimouſly embraced by the 

whole houſe. Even the court party pretended not to 

plead, in defence of the late meaſures, any thing but the 
neceffity to which the king had been reduced, by the 
obſtinacy of the two former parliaments. 3 


Ie: 4 a, . 
1 o 8 2 


B. 
the reiterated meſſages of the king, who preſſed for ſup- 
ply, were attended to with more temper. Five ſubſidies 
were voted him; with which, though much iaferior to 
his wants, he declared himſelf well fatisfied ; and even 
tears of affeftion ſtarted in his eye, hen he was informed 

| of this concefion. The duke's approbation too was 
mentioned by ſecretary Coke; but the conjunction of a 
ſubject with the fovereign was ill received by the houſe *, 
his unbounded confidence in the duke would allow even 
himſelf to entertain. 

Tus ſupply, though voted, was not, as yet, paſſed 
into a law; and the commons reſolved to employ the 
interval, in providing fome barriers to their rights and 
| Hiberties fo lately violated, They knew, that their own 
not, of itſelf, ſufficient authority to ſecure the confticu- 

u Franklys, p. 243 Rufhworth, vol. i. . goo. w Franklyn, 
* 261. Ruſhwonth, vol. i. p. 313. Whitlocke, p- 9. x Ruſhworth, 
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=— mt receive the ation of the whole legiflature; and they 


x622, 


conſent of parliament, arbitrary impriſonments, the billet- 


appointed a committee to prepare the model of fo import- 
ant a law. By collecting into one effort all the danger- 
ous and oppreſſive claims of his prerogative, Charles had 


_ expoſed them to the hazard of one aſſault ; and had far. 


ther, by preſenting a nearer view of the conſequences 


attending them, rouzed the independent genius of the 


commons. Forced Joans, benevolences, taxes without 


ing of ſoldiers, martial law ; theſe were the grievances 


complained of, and againft theſe an eternal remedy was 
to be provided. The commons pretended not, as they 
affirmed, to any unuſual powers or privileges: They aim- - 


ed only at ſecuring thoſe which had been tranſmitted them 
from their anceſtors : And their law they reſolved to call 
a PeTITION or Ricur ; as implying that it contained 

2 corroboration or explanation of the ancient conſtitution, 


not any infringement of royal prerogative, or acquiſition 
of new liberties. 


Wus the committee was employed in framing the 


＋ re 
Tnar the ſtatutes, ſaid the partizans of the commons, 


which ſecure Engliſh liberty, are not become obſolete, 


appears hence, that the Engliſh have ever been free, and 
have ever been governed by law and a limited conftitution. 
Privileges in particular, which are founded on the Gzz ar 
CuanrTeR, muſt always remain in force, becauſe derived 
from a ſource of never-failing authority ; regarded in all 
ages, as the moſt ſacred contra between king and people. 
Such attention was paid to this charter by our generous 
. that they got the confirmation of it reiterated 
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thirty ſeveral times; and even ſecured it by a rule, which, CAP. 


though vulgarly received, ſeems in the execution im- 
prafticable. They have eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, That » 
corn a. flatute, which pauli be enatted in contradiction to any 
article of that charter, cannat have force or validity. But 

with regard to that important article, which ſecures per- 

fonal liberty ; fo far from attempting, at any time, any 

legal infringement of it, they have corroborated it by fix 
ſtatutes, and put it out of all doubt and controverſy. If 
in practice it has often been violated, abuſes can never come 
in the place of rules; nor can any rights or legal powers 
be derived from injury and injuſtice. But the title of the 
ſubject to perſonal liberty not only is founded on ancient, 
and therefore the more facred laws : It is confirmed by 
the whole ANALoGY of the government and conſtitution. 
A free monarchy in which every individual is a ſlave, is a 
glaring contradiction ; and it is requiſite, where the laws 
align privileges to the different orders of the ſtate, that it 
likewiſe ſecure the independence of the members. If any 


| difference could be made in this particular, it were better 


to abandon even life or property to the arbitrary will of 
the prince; nor would ſuch immediate danger enſue, 
from that conceſſion, to the laws and to the privileges of 
the people. To bereave of his life a man not condemned 
by any legal trial, is ſo egregious an exerciſe of tyranny, 
that it muſt at once ſhock the natural of 
princes, and convey an alarm throughout the whole com- 
monwealth. To confiſcate a man's fortune, beſides its 
being a moſt atrocious act of violence, expoſes the mo- 
narch fo much to the imputation of avarice and rapacity, 
that it will ſeldom be attempted in any civilized govern- 
ment. But confinement, though a lefs ftriking, is no 
leſs ſevere a puniſhment ; nor is there any ſpirit, ſo erect 
and independent, as not to be broken by the long conti- 
ad wad 
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H * F- The power of impriſonment, therefore, being the moſt 
I nf nd rode 


abſolutely neceſſary to remove it from a government which 
is free and legal. 


Tur partizans of the court reaſoned after a different 
manner. The true rule of government, ſaid they, during 


any period, is that to which the people, from time imme. - 


morial, have been accuſtomed, and to which they natu- 


rally pay a prompt obedience. A praftice which has | 
ever ſtruek their ſenſes, and of which they have ſeen and 


heard innumerable precedents, has an authority with 
them much ſuperior to that which attends maxims, de- 
rived from antiquated ſtatutes and mouldy records. la 
vain do the lawyers eſtabliſh it as a principle, that a ſtatute 
can never be abrogated by oppaſite cuſtom ; but requires 
to be cxpreſsly repealed by a contrary ſtatute: While 


they pretend to inculcate an axiom, peculiar to Engliſh 
they violate the moſt eſtabliſhed principles 


repreſent as fo facred and inviolable. A law, to have 
any authority, muſt be derived from a legiſlature, which 


right but from long cuſtom and eſtabliſhed practice? If a 
ſtatute, contrary to public good, has, at any time, deen 


raſhly voted and affented to, either from the violence of 


faction, or the inexperience of ſenates and princes, it 
cannot be more effeually abrogated, than by a train of 
contrary precedents, which prove, that, by common 
conient, it has tacitly been ſet afide, as inconvenient and 
impracticable. Such has been the caſe with all thoſe 
ſtatutes enacted during turbulent times, in order to limit 


tection of the public, and his execution of the laws. 
But above all branches of prerogative, that which is mot 


of human nature; and even, by neceſſary conſequence, 
reaſon in contradiction to law itſelf, which they would | 


has right. And whence do all legiſlatures derive their 
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necellary to be preſerved, is the power of impriſanment. © # 7 
Fation and diſcontent, like diſeaſes, frequently ariſe iin 
every political body; and during theſe diſorders, it is by 


the falutary exerciſe alone of this diſcretionary power, 
that rebellions and civil wars can be prevented. To cir- 


cumſcribe this power, is to deſtroy its nature: Entirely 


to abrogate it, is imprafticable ; and the attempt itſelf 


| muſt prove dangerous, if not pernicious to the public. 


The ſupreme magiſtrate, in critical and turbulent times, 
will never, agrecably either to prudence or duty, allow 
the tate to periſh, while there remains a remedy, which, 
how irregular foever, it is ftill in his power to apply. 
And if, moved by a regard to public good, he employs 
any exerciſe of power condemned by recent and expreſs 
fatute, how greedily, in fuch dangerous times, wil! 


„ en 


the imputation of tyranny and deſpotiſm ? 
Were the alternative quite neceſſary, it were ſurely much 


to be deſtitute of government. 


InPARrTIAL reafoners will confeſs, that this ſubject is 
not, on boch fides, without its difficulties. Where a 
ſonment, it would appear, that government cannot, in 
times of ſedition and faction, be conducted but by tempo- 


rary fuſpentions of the law ; and ſuch an expedient was 


never thought of during the age of Charles. The meet- 
ings of parliament were too precarious, and their deter- 
minations might be too dilatory, to ferve in cafes of ur- 
gent neceffity. Nor was it then conceived, that the 
king did not poſſeſs of himſelf ſufficient power for the 
ſecurity and protection of his people, or that the autho- 
city of theſe popular aſſemblies was ever to become fo 
abſolute, that the prince muſt always conform himſelf to 
it, and could never have any occaſion to guard againft 
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enen their practices, as well as againſt thoſe of his other ſub- 
— Jets. 


162. 


Trevcn the houſe of lords was not infenfible to the 


reaſons urged in favour of the pretenfions of the com- 


mons, they deemed the arguments, pleaded in favour of 
ſembly ſeems, during this whole period, to have acted, 
in the main, 2 reaſonable and a moderate part; and if 
their bias inclined a little too much, as is natural, to the 
fide of monarchy, they were far from entertaining any | 
deſign of facrificing to arbitrary will the liberties aud 
privileges of the nation. Ashley, the king's ferjeant, 
having aſſerted, in a pleading before the peers, that the 
king muſt ſometimes govern by acts of ſtate as well as by 
law; this poſition gave ſuch offence, that he was immedi. 
ately committed to priſon, and was not releaſed but upon 
his recantation and ſubmiſſion”. Being, however, afraid, 

left the commons ſhould go too far in their proj 
petition, the peers propoſed a plan of one more moderate, 


which they recommended to the confideration of the 


other houſe. It conſiſted merely in a general declaration» 
that the great charter and the fix ſtatutes, conceived to be 
explanations of it, ftand fill in force, to all intents and 
purpoſes ; that, in conſequence of the charter and the 
ſtatutes, and by the tenor of the ancient cuſtoms and laws 
of the realm, every fubjeft has a fundamental property 
in his goods, and a fundamental liberty of his perſon ; 
phat this property and liberty are as entire at prefent 28 
during any former period of the Engliſh government ; 
that in all common caſes, the common law ought to be 
the ſtandard of proceedings: And in caſe, that, for the 
< ſecurity of his majeſty's perſon, the general ſafety of 
* his people, or the peaceable government of the king- 
+ dom, the king ſhall find juſt cauſe, for reaſois of 
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ſtate, to impriſon or reſtrain any man's perſon ; he was © H 4 


a the cauſe of the com- 
4 ent time, he ſhall and will exprefs 
« mitment rn 
4 upon 2 cauſe fo expreſſed, will leave the priſoner 


| 6 mediately to be tried according to the common law of 


* the land*.” 


Ancnmsnor Abbot was employed by the lords to 


recommend, in a conference, this plan of a petition to 
1 The prelate, as was, no doubt, 
foreſeen from his known principles, was not extremely 
urgent in his applications ; and the lower houſe was fully 
convinced, that the general declarations fignified nothing, 


and that the latter clauſe left their liberties rather in a 


with great zeal, in framing the model of a petition, which 


ſhould contain expreſſions, more preciſe, and more favour- 
freedom. 
proceedings. Though he had offered, at the beginning 


| of the ſeffion, to give his conſent to any law for the fecu- 


rity of the rights and liberties of the people; he had not 


expected that fuch inroads would be made on his prero- 
gative. In order, therefore, to divert the commons from 


their intention, he ſent a meſſage, wherein he acknow- 
ledged paſt errors, and promiſed, that, hereafter, there 
ſhould be no juſt cauſe of complaint. And he added, 
* That the affairs of the kingdom preſs him fo, that he 
* could not continue the fefion above a week or two 


longer: And if the houſe be not ready, by that time, 


* to-do what is fit for themſelves, it hall be their own 


| * fault*.” On a ſubſequent occafion, he aſked them, 


* Why demand explanations, if you doubt not the per- 


5 Swe Trials, Kr. ent, vol. L. p. . . 
Tan, vols vile . 2. 1 


« petitioned graciouſly to declare, that, within 2 conveni- Co. 
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CRAP. « formance of the ſtatutes, according to their true mean- 


| * ing? Explanations will hazard an encroachment up- 
* on the prerogative. And it may well be faid, What 
need a new law to confirm an old, if you repoſe conf. 
« dence in the declarations, which his majeſty made to 
doch houſes* ?“ The truth is, the great charter and the 
old ſtatutes were ſufficiently clear in favour of perſonal li- 
derty: But as all kings of England had ever, in cafes of 
necetfity or expediency, been accuſtomed, at intervals, to 
clude them ; and as Charles, in a complication of in- 
ſtances, had lately violated them; the commons judged 
n requiſite to enact a new law, which might not be cluded 
or violated, by any interpretation, conſtruction, or con- 
trary precedent. Nor was it ſufficient, they thought, that 
the king promiſed to return into the way of his predeceſ- 
fors. His predeceſſors, in all times, had enjoyed too much 
on | pad analy or recent abuſe of it, the 
whole aſon to fee the 1 of entirely re- 
Tus king ſtill perſevered in his endeavours to clude 
the petition. He ſent a letter to the houſe of lords, in 
which he went fo far as to make a particular declaration 
« That neither he nor his privy-council hall or will, at 
+ any time hereafter, commit or command to priſon, or 
** otherwiſe reſtrain, any man for not lending money, 
Dor for any other cauſe, which, in his conſcience, he 
++ thought nat to concern the public good, and the ſaſety 
of king and people.” And he farther declared, * That 
de never would be guilty of ſo baſe an action as to pre- 
+ tend any cauſe, of whoſe truth he was not fully fatiſ- 
* fied*.” But this promiſe, though enforced to the com- 
mons by the recommendation of the upper houſe, made 


Þ State: Trials, vol. vii. p. 296. Ruſhworth, vol. 3. p. 36. © State 
Trials, vol. v. p. 298. Ruſkwonth, val. i. p. 560, Park. itt, vol. vii. 
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Anon the other evaſions of the king, we may reckon ena Pp. 


the propoſal of the houſe of peers, to ſubjoin, to the in- 
wnded petiton of right, the following clauſe: We 
* 5.008 &> grettoring cur con Metin, but with 
« due regard to leave entice that ſovereign power, with 
« which your majeſty is entruſted for the protedion, 


| « ſafety, and happineſs of your people*.” Less penetra- 


tion than was poſſeſſed by the leaders of the bouſe of com- 


and how much it was calculated to elude the whole force 
ef the petition. 


upper houſe*®. The peers, who were probably well 
by the commons, quickly paſſed the petiti my _ 

terial alteration ; and nothing but the royal aſſent was 
wanting to give it the force of a law. The king accord 
ingly came to the houſe of peers ; ſent for the commons ; 
md, being ſeated in his chair of fate, the petition was 
read to him. Great was now the aſtoniſhment of all men, 
when, inſtead of the uſual conciſe, and clear form, by 
which a bill is either confirmed or rejected, Charles laid, 


* realm, and that the ſtatutes be put into execution ; 
* that his ſubjefts may have no cauſe to complain of any 
* wrong or oppreſſion, 
* liberties, to the preſervation whereof he holds him- 
i in conſcience as much obliged as of his own pre- 


© rogative*. 
at, Oe Trials, vol vi. p. 299+ Ruſkwertd, vol. 5. p. x65. Prot. His. 
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tition of right paſſed the commons, and was ſent to the 
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CHAP. Tr is ſurpriſing, that Charles, who had feen fo many 
LI. . | 4 | | 

w——— intances of the jealouſy of the commons, who had him. 

would reſt ſatisfied with an anſwer fo vague and undeter.. 


verſive of all civil liberty. It taught, that, though pro- 
perty was commonly lodged in the ſubject, yet, whenever 


any 


I 
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the peers, was, that he ſhould be impriſoned during the 
pleaſure of the houſe, be fined a thouſand pounds to the 
king, make ſubmiſſion and acknowledgment for his of- 
fence, be ſuſpended during three years, be incapable of 
holding any eccleſiaſtical dignity or ſecular office, and 
that his book be called in and burnt*. : 

. Fr may be worthy of notice, that no ſooner was the 


houſes, received a pardon, and was promoted to a living 
of conſiderable value*. Some years after, he was raiſed 
wthe ſee of St. Aſaph. If the republican ſpirit of the com- 
mons encreaſed, beyond all reaſonable bounds, the monat- 
chical ſpirit of the court, this latter, carried to fo high a 
pitch, tended fill farther to augment the former. And 
medium was gradually deſerted by all men. 
From Manwaring, the houſe of commons proceeded 
to cenſure the conduct of Buckingham, whoſe name hi- 
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ſion ended, than this man, fo juſtly obnoxious to both 
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en P. and fen this meſſage by a ſubſequent meſſage* ; as 


— Charles was apt haſtily to correct any haſty fe, which | 
he had taken; it ſerved rather to inflame than appeaſe 


the commons: As if the method of their proceedings had 
here been preſcribed to them. It was foreſeen, that a | 
great tempeſt was ready to burſt on the duke ; and in or- 
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der to divert it, the king thought proper, upon 2 joint 
application of the lords and commons, to endeavour 


right, He came therefore to the houſe of peers, and 


pronouncing the uſual form of words, Let it be law as i; © 


defired, gave full ſanction and authority to the petition. 
the univerſal joy diffuſed over the nation, ſhowed how 


mag codecs 


and expectations 7. 

Ir may de affirmed, without any exaggeration, that 
the king's aſſent to the petition of right produced ſuch 2 
change in the government, as was almoſt equivalent to 
2 revolution; and by circumſcribing, in ſo many articles, 


the royal prerogative, gave additional ſecurity to the | 


liberties of the ſubject. Yet were the commons far 
from being ſatisfied with this important conceflion. Their 


Hl humour had been fo much irritated by the king's fre- 
quent evaſions and delays, that it could not be preſently 
appeaſed by an aſſent, which he allowed to be fo e- 


er Perhaps too, the popular 
leaders, implacable and artful, faw the opportunity 
favourable ; and, turning againſt the king thoſe very 


weapons with which he had furniſhed them, reſolved to 


purſue the victory. The bill, however, for five ſubli- 


dies, which had been formerly voted, immediately pales | 


#* Ruſhworth, vel. i. p. 610. Park Nick. vol. viii. p. 297+ 


* Ruſfbworth, vol. i. 623- Journ. 71h June, 2623. Park, Hiſt. vol 
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giving them fatisfaQtion with regard to the petition of 
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the houſe, becauſe the granting of that ſupply was, in a eng 
the petition ; und had faith been here violated, no farther 16af. 


confidence could have fubjiſted between king and parlia- 
tinued to carry their ſcrutiny into every part of govern- 
ment. In ſome particulars, their induſtry was laudable ; 
in ſome, it may be liable to cenſure. 

A LITTLz after writs were ifſued for fummoning this 
parliament, a commiſſion had been granted to Sir Tho- 
mas Coventry, lord keeper, the earl of | 
treaſurer, the earl of Mancheſter, prefident of the 


council, the earl of Worceſter, privy ſeal, the duke of 
Buckingham, high admiral, and all the conkderable of- 


icers of the crown, in the whole thirty-three, By this 
commiſſion, which from the number of perſons named 


powered to meet and to concert 


Þ Ruſh. vol. i. p 6:4. Park. Hil. vol. vill. p. 214. 
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e ſuppoſed to be levied, in order to ſupport the projected 
— or cxcifes; though the number ſeems inſum̃ 


cient for ſuch a purpoſe”. The houſe tank notice of 
this deſign in ſevere terms: And no meaſure, ſurely, 
could be projected more generally odious to the whole 
nation. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the king 
was fo far right, that he had, now at laſt, fallen on the 
But at the fame time, he ſhould have been ſenſible, that, 
till provided with a ſufficient military force, all his at- 
tempts, in oppoſition to the riſing ſpirit of the nation, 


muſt, in the end, prove wholly fruitleſs ; and that the 
higher he ſcrewed up the ſprings of government, while 


be had fo lute real power ts retain them in that forced 


when any accident occurred to reflore them to their 
natural action. 


Tus commons next reſumed their cenſure of Bucking- 


ham's conduct and behaviour, againſt whom they were 
implacable. They agreed to preſent a remonſtrance to 
the king, in which they recapitulated all national zriev- 


amounted to no leſs than a toleration, hateful to God, 
full of diſhonour and diſprofit to his majeſty, and of ex- 
treme ſcandal and grief to his good people: They took 


notice of the violations of liberty above mentioned againſt 
which the petition of right ſeems to have provided a ſuſſi- 


cient remedy : They mentioned the decay of trade, the 
unſucceſsful expeditions to Cadiz and the ifle of Rhe, the 
encouragement given to Arminians, the commiſſion for 
tranſporting German horſe, that for Jevying illegal impo- 
fitions ; and all theſe grievances they aſcribed ſolely to the 
oy p. 612, | 
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i. eonduct of : 

— the duke of Buckingham. This remon- HA 
trance perhaps, not the leſs provoking to Charles, x 
ED ren is bm to and ef Oe rementrences 

age, an affected cirility and ſubmiſſion in the lan- 
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| ere and for his ſaeriſices of 
"I prerogative, the greateſt 3 
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© 17.3 be of Rochelle, now cloſely belieged by land, and threat. 
— with = blockade by fea: But he returned without 
rn. effefting any thing ; and having declined to attack the 
enemy's fleet, he brought on the Engliſh arms the impu- 
tation either of cowardice or ill conduct. In order to re- 
pair this diſhonour, the duke went to Portfmouth ; where 
he had prepared a conſiderable fleet and army, on which 
all the ſubſidies given by parliament, had been expended. 
This ſupply had very much difappointed the king's ex- 
peftations. The fame mutinous fpirit, which prevailed 
in the hovſe of commons, had diffuſed itſelf over the na- 
tion ; and the commiſſioners, appointed for making the 
aſſeſſments, had connived at all frauds, which might di- 
miniſh the ſupply, and reduce the crown to ftill greater 
a deſperate enthuſiaſt, ſoon broke out in an event, which 
may be conſidered as remarkable. 
Trent was one Felton, of a good family, but of an 
ardent, melancholic temper, who had ferved under the 
duke, in the ſtation of lieutenant. His captain being 
killed in the retreat at the ile of Rhe, Felton had applict 
for the company ; and when diſappointed, he threw up 
his commiſſion, and retired in diſcontent from the army. 
While private reſentment was boiling in his ſullen, un- 
fociable mind, he heard the nation reſound with com- 
plaints againſt the duke ; and he met with the remon- 
ftragce of the commons, in which his enemy was repre- 
ſented as the cauſe of every national grievance, and a 
the great enemy of the public. Religious ſanaticiſm 
farther inflamed theſe vindictive reflections; and he fan- 
cied, that he ſhould do heaven acceptable ſervice, if, 1 
one blow, he diſpatched this dangerous foe to religion 
and to his country”. Full of theſe dark views he {+ 
cretly arrived at Portſmouth, at the fame time with the 
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duke, and watched for an opportuaity of efefing his © 8, : 


of ſentiment having ariſen, the diſpute, though con- 

| ducted with temper and decency, had produced fome of 

| thoſe vehement geſticulations and lively exertions of 

| voice, in which that nation, more than the Engliſh, 

are apt to indulge themſelves. The converſation being 

finiſhed, the duke drew towards the door; and in that 

pallage, turning himfelf to ſpeak to Six Thomas Fryar, 

a colonel in the army, he was, on the ſudden, over Sir 

| Thomas's ſhoulder, ſtruck upon the breaft with a knife. 

| Without uttering other words than The villain has killed peath of 

ne; in the fame moment pulling out the knife, he r 

breathed his laft. | 

| No man had feen the blow, nor the perſon who gave 

itz but in the confuſion, every one made his own con- 

jefture ; and all agreed that the murder had been com- 

| mitted by the French gentlemen, whoſe angry tone of 

they had inffantly been put to death, had they not been 

ved by fome of more temper and judgment, who, 

though they had the fame opinion of their guilt, thought 

proper to reſerve them for a judicial trial and examina- 

tion. 

Nzaz the door, there was found a hat, in the inſide 

| of which was ſewed a paper, containing four or five lines 

| of that remonſtrance of the commons, which declared 

Buckingham an enemy to the kingdom ; and under theſe 

lines was a ſhort ejaculation, or attempt towards a prayer. 

It was ecafily concluded that this hat belonged to the 

alafin : But the difficulty ftill remained, Who that perſon 

ould be? For the writing diſcovered not the name: 
53 and 
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en and whoever he was, it was natural to believe, that he 
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hat. 
In this hurry, — « het was fan 


very compoſedly before the door. S 


is the fellow who killed the duke ; every body ran to aſk, 
IFhich is he ? The man very fedately anſwered, I am he. 
drawn ſwords: Others, more deliberate, defended and 
protected him: He himſelf, with open arms, calmly and 
_ cheerfully expoſed his breaſt to the ſwords of the moſt en- 
raged; being willing to fall a ſudden facrifice to their 


Which, he knew, muſt be executed upon him. 
Hz was now known to be that Felton, who had ſerved 
in the army. Being carried into a private room, it was 


thought proper fo far to dillemble as to tell him, that 


Buckingham was only gr.evouſly wounded, but not with- 


out hopes of recovery. Felton fmiled and told them, 


that the duke, he knew full well, had received a blow, 
which had terminated all their hopes. When aſked, at 
whoſe inftigation he had performed that horrid deed? 
he replied, that they needed not to trouble themſelves 
in that enquiry ; that no man living had credit enough 


with him to have diſpoſed him to fuch an action; that he 


bad not even entruſted his purpoſe to any one ; that the 
of his own conſcience ; and that his motives would ap- 
pear, if his hat were found : For that, believing he ſhould 
periſh in the attempt, he had there taken care to explain 
them 

_ Wren the king was informed of this allaffination, he 
received the news in public with an unmoved and undiſ- 
turbed countenance ; and the courtiers, who fludied his 
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anger, rather than be reſerved for that public juſtice, 
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But Charles's command of bimſelf proceeded entirely 
from the gravity and compoſure of his temper. He was 
fill, as much as ever, attached to his favourite; and, 
during his whole life, he retained an aſſection for Buck - 
ingham's friends, and a prejudice againſt his enemies. 
He urged, too, that Felton ſhould be put to the queſtion, 
in order to extort from him a diſcovery of his accom- 
plices : But the judges declared, that, though that prac- 
tice had formerly been very uſual, it was altogether ille- 
gal. So much more exact reaſouers, with regard to law, 
had they become, from the jealous ſeruples of the houſe 
of commons. 

— of Rochelle had riſen to the 
utmolt extremity. That vaſt genius of Richlieu, which 
made him form the greateſt enterprizes, led him to at- 
tempt their execution, by means equally great and extra- 


 erdinary. In order to deprive Rochelle of all fuccour, 
| he had dared to project the throwing acroſs the harbour 


a mole of 2 mile's extent in that boiſterous ocean; and 
having executed his project, he now held the town cloſely 
blockaded on all fides. The inhabitants, though preſſed 


mit; being ſupported, partly by the lectures of their zeal- 
ous preachers, partly by the daily hopes of relief from 
England. After Buckingham's death, the command of 
the fleet and army was conferred on the earl of Lindeſey; 


_ who, arriving before Rochelle, made fome attempts to 


break through the mole, and force his way into the har- 
bour: But by the delays of the Engliſh, that work was 


now fully ſiniſhed and fortified ; and the Rocheller-, find- 
ing their laſt hopes to fail them, were reduced to furrender 13 Ode 
at diſcretion, even in fight of the Engliſh admiral. Of * 


Y Warwick, p. 34- 
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with the greaceft rigours of famine, ftill refuſed to fub- 
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looks, concluded, that ſecretly he was not diſpleaſed to © f r. 
be rid of a miniſter, ſo generally odious to the nation”. * 


1628. 


tions, being deprived of this reſource, that kingdom began 


and every order of the ſtate, and every ſect, were redu- 
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of France. Foreign enemies, as well as domeſtic fac- 


now toſhine forth in its full ſplendour. By a fleddy pro- 
ſecution of wiſe plans, both of war and policy, it gra- 
dually gained an aſcendant over the rival power of Spain; 


ced to pay ſubmiſſion to the lawful authority of the ſove- 
at firſt, puſhed by the French king with great moderation. 
A toleration was ſtill continued to them; the only avow- 
ed and open toleration, which, at that time, was granted 
in any European kingdom. 


Tus failure of an enterprize, in which the Engliſh 
nation, from religious ſympathy, fo much intereſted 
themſelves, could not but diminiſh the king's authority 
in the parliament during the approaching ſeffion : But 
the commons, when aſſembled, found many other cauſes 
of complaint. Buckingham's conduct and character, 


with ſome had afforded a reaſon, with others a pretence, 


for diſcontent againſt public meaſures : But after his 
for general diſſatisfaction. Manwaring's pardon and 
promotion were taken notice of : Sibthorpe and Cofins, 
two clergymen, who, for like reaſons, were no leſs ob- 
noxious to the commons, had met with like favour from 
the king : Montague, who had been cenſured for mode- 
ration towards the catholics, the greateſt of crimes, had 


wiſe, upon enquiry, that all the copies of the petition of 


rights 
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right, which were diſperſed, had, by the king's orders, © m g r. 
annexed to them the firſt anſwer, which had given fo 

liete fatisfaftion to the commons“: An expedient by 2 
which Charles endeavoured to perſuade the people that N 
and poundage. Selden alſo complained in the houſe, that : 
| one Savage, contrary to the petition of right, had been 1 
puniſhed with the Joſs of his ears, by a diſcretionary or 

arbitrary ſentence of the ftar-chamber*. So apt were 

they, on their part, to ſtretch the petition into ſuch conſe- 

| quences as might deprive the crown of powers which, 

from immemorial cuſtom, were ſuppoſed inherent in it. 

mons broke with the king, and which finally created in r=ud- 
Charles a diſguſt to all parliaments, was their claim with *” 

| regard to tonnage and poundage. On this occaſion, 

therefore, it is neceſſary to give an account of the con- 

toverſy. 5 
Tu duty of tonnage and poundage, in more ancient 

times, had been commonly a temporary grant of parlia- | 
ment ; but it had been conferred on Henry V. and all I 
the ſucceeding princes, during life, in order to enable i 
them to maintain a naval force for the defence of the q 
kingdom. The neceffity of levying this duty had been q 
moment of his acceſſion ; and the firft parliament of each 
reign had uſually, by vote, conferred on the prince what 

they found him already in poſſeſſion of. Agreeably to 
the inaccurate genius of the old conſtitution, this abuſe, 
however conſiderable, had never been perceived nor reme- 
died ; though nothing could have been eaſier than for the 
parkament to have prevented it. By granting this dury 
* State Trials, vol. vii. p. 216. Ru. vol. i. N 643 d Se 
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38 to each prince, during his own life, and, for a year afier 
— bis demiſe, to the ſucceſſor, all inconveniencies had been 
r obviated; and yet the duty had never, for a moment, been 
levied without proper authority. But contrivances of 
that nature were not thought of during thoſe rude ages: 
And as fo complicated and jealous a government as the 
Engliſh cannot ſubſiſt without many ſuch refinement, 
it is eaſy to fee how favourable every inaccuracy muſt 
aw. Jug ng tray ads date 
emergencies, was obliged to ſupply, diſcretionary 
power, the great deficiency of the laws. 

Tu parliament did not grant the duty of tonnage an 
poundage to Henry VIII. till the fixth of his reign : Yet 
this prince, who had not then raiſed his power to its 
greateſt height, continued, during that whole time, t | 
levy the impoſition : The parliament, in their very gran, 
blame the merchants who had neglected to make pay- 
ment to the crown ; and though one exprefion of that 
was red on 
authority *.  bagh nog ob 
had fince elapſed; and this revenue had ſtill been levied 

before it was voted by parliament. So Jong had the 

continued, without being remarked or cor- 

DuzixG that ſhort interval which paſſed between 
Charles's acceſſion and his firſt parliament, he had fol- 
lowed the example of his predeceſſors; and no fault was 
found with his conduct in this particular. But what 
was moft remarkable in the proceedings of that houſe of 
commons, and what proved beyond controverſy that 
they had ſeriouſly formed a plan for reducing their prince 
to fubjeClion, was, that inſtead of granting this ſup- 


4 6 Henry VIII. cap. 14. 
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ly during the king's liſe-time, as it had been enjoyed by © 8 & r. 
all his immediate predeceſſors, they voted it only for a . 
year z and, after that ſhould be clapſed, reſerved to them. iy 
ſelves the power of renewing or refuſing the fame conceſ- 

on. But the houſe of peers, who faw that this duty 

was now become more neceſſary than ever to ſupply the 

growing neceſſities of the crown, and who did not approve 
of this encroaching ſpirit in the commons, rejected the 
bill ; and the diflolution of that parliament foilowed fo 
ſoon after, that no attempt ſeems to have been made for 
obtaining tonnage and poundage in any other form. 

by his own authority; and the nation was fo accuſtomed 
to that exertion of royal power, that no ſcruple was at 
firſt entertained of ſubmitting to it. But the ſucceeding 
parliament excited doubts in every one. The commons 


engine, in order to extort from the crown conceſſions of 
ſuſiciently tamed to compliance; and the abrupt difſolu- 
tion of that parliament, as above related, put an end, for 
the time, to their farther pretenſions. 

Tun following interval, between the ſecond and third 
parliament, was diſtinguiſhed by fo many exertions of 
prexogative, that men had little leiſure to attend to the 
affair of tonnage and poundage, where the abuſe of power 
in the crown might ſcem to be of a more diſputable 
ſkeffion, had remedied all theſe grievances by means of 
their petition of right, which they deemed fo neceſſary; 
they afterwards procecded to take the matter into conſi- 

ceration, and they ſhowed the fame intention, as for- 


urn. 5 July, 1625. f Sec note IL] at the end of the volume. 
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C #4 P merly, of caching, in return for the grant of this reve. 


Wren Charles opened this ſeffion, he had foreſeen, 
that the ſame controverſy would ariſe ; and he therefore 
took care, very early, among many mild and 
expreſſions, to inform the commons, That he had not 
et taken theſe duties as appertaining to his hereditary pre 
« rogative ; but that itever was, and ftill is, his meaning 
« to enjoy them as a gift of his people: And that, if 
* he had hitherto levied tonnage and poundage, he pre- 
<< tended to juſtify himſelf only by the neceſſity of fo 
* doing, not by any right which he allumed*.”* This 
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ally James, had levied, and which formed no 
part of the public revenue; and they openly declared, that 
they had, at preſent, many important pretenſions, chiefly 


with regard to religion; and if compliance were refuſed, 
1s ſupply muſt be expected from the commons. 


Ir is ea to fee in what an inextricable labyrinth 
Charles was now involved. By his own conceffions, by 


| the general principles of the Engliſh government, and by 


the form of every bill which had granted this duty, ton- 
of the people ; and, conſequently, might be withdrawn 
at their pleaſure. If unreaſonable in their refuſal, they 
fill refuſed nothing but what was their own. If public 
neceſſity required this ſupply, it might be thought alſo to 
require the king's compliance with thoſe conditions, 
which were the price of obtaining it. Though the mo- 
tive for granting it had been the enabling of the king to 
guard the ſeas ; it did not follow, that becauſe he guarded 
the ſeas, he was therefore entitled to this revenue, with- 


out farther formality : Since the people had flill reſerved 


CT RO ONT oe fr ie ovine 
merited ſuch a ſupply. Charles, notwithſtanding his 
public declaration, was far from aſſenting to this con- 
clufon in its full extent. The plain conſequence, he 
b, of all theſe rigours, and refinements, and infer- 
ences, was, that he, without any public neceffity, and 
without any fault of his own, muſt, of a ſudden, even 
from his acceſſion, become a magiſtrate of a very differ- 
ent nature from any of his predeceſſors, and muſt fall 
into 2 total dependence on ſubjects over whom former 
kings, eſpecially thoſe immediately preceding, had exer- 
ciled an authority almoſt unlimited. Entangled in a 
chain of conſequences, which he could not eaſily break, 
he was inclined to go higher, and rather deny the fict 
principle, than admit of concluſions which to him ap- 

1 peared 
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CHAP. peared fo abſurd and unreaſonable. Agreeably to the 
Lye cas hitherto entertained both by natives and forcigners, 
way the monarch he eftcemed the eſſence and foul of the Eng- 
liſh government ; and whatever other power pretended 
to annihilate or even abridge the royal authority, muſt 
neceſſarily, he thought, either in its nature or exerciſe, be 
decmed no better than an uſurpation. Willing to preſerve 
the ancient harmony of the conſtitution, he had ever in- 
tended to comply, as far as he gi could, with the 
ancient forms of adminiſtration : But when theſe forms 
appeared to him, by the inveterate obſtinacy of the com- 
mons, to have no other tendency than to diſturb that har- 
mony, and to introduce a new conſtitution; he concluded, 
that, in this violent fituation, what was ſubordinate muſt 
neceſſarily yield to what was principal, and the privileges 
| of the people, for a time, give place to royal prerogative. 
From the rank of 2 monarch, to be degraded into a flave 
of his inſolent, ungrateful ſubjects, ſeemed, of all indigni- 
dies, the greateſt; and nothing, in his judgment, could 
exceed the humiliation attending fuch a ftate, but the 
meanneſs of tamely ſubmitting to it, without making ſome 
efforts to preſerve the authority tranſmitted to him by his 
Troucn theſe were the king's reſlections and reſolu- 
tions before the parliament aſſembled, he did not imme- 
diately break with them, upon their delay in voting him 
this ſupply. He thought that he could better juſtify any 
ſtrong meaſure which he might afterwards be obliged to 
take, if he allowed them to carry to the utmoſt extremitics 
their attacks upon his government and prerogative*. He 
ſtead of hearkening to his ſolicitations, proceeded to carry 
their ſcrutiny into his management of religion, which 
d Rufkwonth, vol. i. p. 642. 1 Jem, ivid. p. 653. Whitlocke, 
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an the only grievance to which, in their opinion, they e n a r. 

had not as yet, by their petition of right, _— 

Sree. 1 
was not poſkble that this century, fo fertile in reli- 

gous felts and diſputes, could eſcape the comtroverly = 


Iraced the moſt rigid tenets of predeftinati and abfa] 
kerees, and had compoſed, upon that fyſten, all the ar- 
es of their religious creed. But theſe principles having 

oppoſition from Arminius and his ſeRaries, the 
— eee 
from the fanaticiſm of the puritans, gradually incor 
| themſelves with the former ; and fome of that 
the higheſt preferments in the hierarchy. But theic 
ceſs with the public had not been altogether anſwer- 
to that which they met with in the church and the 
Throughout the nation, they flill lay under the 
roach of innovation and herefy. The commons now 
| the objefts of daily investive and declamation. 
cir protectors were ſtigmatizcd ; their tenets canvaſled ; | 1 
r views repreſented as dangerous and pernicious. To ö 
r gen carmen, 

given great i 

ke 2 popular afſembly, enflamed with faction and en- 
pretend 8 queſtions to which the 
art philoſophers, in þ bor 
der hitherto been able to find any fatisfaRary ſolution. 
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ane Ammer that complication of diſputes in which men 


| bt , were then involved, we may obſerve, that the appella- 
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ing during the reigns of James and Charles, and even d 


government, and the moſt zealous partizans of the Ciſci 
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tion puri Rood for three parties, which, though com- 
monly united, were yet actuated by very different views 
and motives. There were the political puritans, who 
maintained the higheſt principles of civil liberty ; the 
puritans in diſcipline, who were averſe to the ceremonies 
and epiſcopal government of the church; and the doctri. 
of the firſt reformers. In oppoſition to all theſe flood 
the court party, the hierarchy, and the Arminians ; only 
a few years before, did not, as yet, comprehend all 
thoſe who were favourable to the church and to monat- 
chy. Bur, as the controverſies on every ſubject grew 
daily warmer, men united themſelves more intimately 
their antagoniſts ; and the diſtinction gradually became 
guite uniform and regular. 
Tuns houſe of commons, which, like all the precei- 


thought that they could not better ſerve their cauſe, t | 
introducing an innovation in the church, were the cal 
favoured and leaſt powerful of all their antagoniſts. Fr 
this meaſure it was eaſily foreſeen, that, beſides rat 
ing the animoſity of the doctrinal puritans, both ths 
puritans in diſcipline, and thoſe in politics, would re 
conſiderable advantages. Laud, Neile, Montague, 

other biſhops, who were the chief ſupporters of epiſcop 


HE 


pline and ceremonies of the church, were all fur 
to be tainted with Arminianifm. The fame men 2 
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theſe could once be cenſured, and be expelled the church 
and court, it was concluded, that the hierarchy would 


receive a mortal blow, the ceremonies be leſs rigidly in- 


filed on, and the king, deprived of his moſt faithful 
friends, be obliged to abate thoſe high claims of preroga- 
tive, on which at preſent he inſiſted. | 
Bur Charles, befides a view of the political conſe- 


petenfions, was ſtrongly determined, from principles of 
piety and conſcience, to oppoſe them. Neither the di- 
pation incident to youth, nor the pleaſures attending a 
ligh fortune, had been able to prevent this virtuous 
prince from embracing the moſt fincere ſentiments of re- 
ligion; and that character which, in that religious age 
hould have been of infinite advantage to him, proved in 


the end the chief cauſe of his ruin : Merely becauſe the 


religion adopted by him was not of that preciſe mode 
ad fect which I to prevail among his ſubjects. His 


piety, though remote from popery, had a tincture of fu- 


perſtition in it; and, being averſe to the gloomy ſpirit 


« the puritans, was repreſented by them as tending to- 


wards the abominations of antichriſt. Laud alſo had 
inſortunately acquired a great aſcendant over him: And 


s all thoſe prelates, obnoxious to the commons, were 


regarded as his chief friends and moſt favourite courtiers, 
he was reſolved not to diſarm and diſhonour himſelf, by 
abandoning them to the reſentment of his enemies. Be- 
ng totally unprovided with military force, and finding a 
refractory independent ſpirit to prevail among the people; 
the moſt ſolid baſis of his authority, he thought, conſiſted 
n the ſupport which he received from the hierarchy. 
nn Gans of the comment, which are tranſmitted 
us, it is eaſy to diſcern fo early ſome ſparks of that 
Voz. VI. T in 
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_ © hacked by higher ,encreaſe in courage and ftrength; 


_ « ſible, there is a kind of omnipotency. Wherefore 
e ſet it be the unanimous conſent and refolution of vs 
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from the writings of lord Bacon*. © If a man mectsa 
« dog alone,” faid he, © the dog is fearful, though ever 
« fo fierce by nature: But if the dog have his maſter 
« with him, he will ſet upon that man from whom he 
4 fed before. This ſhows, that lower natures, being 


« and certainly man, being backed with 
« is a kind of omnipotent creature. All things ate pe- 
« ſible to him that believes ; and where all things are poſ. 


« all to make 2 vow and covenant henceforth to ball 
« faft our God and our religion; and then ſhall we 
— Ä — “. 
« word!.“ 

Orrvan Cam., at that time a young man d 
no account in the nation, is mentioned in theſe debates, 
as complaining of one who, he was told, preached fat 
-popery®. It is amuſing to obſerve the firſt words d 
this fanatical hypocrite correſpond fo exactly to his cha- 
rafter, 

Tui enquiries and debates concerning tonnage and 
poundage went hand in hand with theſe theological or 
controverſies. The officers of the cuſtom» 
houſe were ſummoned before the commons, to give an 
account by what authority they had ſeized the goods d 
merchants who had reſuſed to pay theſe duties: The 
| barons of the exchequer were queſtioned concerning ther 
decrees on that bead“. One of the ſheriffs of 
was committed to the Tower for his activity in 


® ESoyof Atheilan. | Rufhwonth, vol. i. p.. 66. Part, Hi 
vol vii. p60. —® Ruſiworth, vol. 5. p.. 655, Park. Hi. nol. vi 
p. 23g. 2 Ruſhworth, vol. d p. 654. nne 
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ing the officers of the cuſtom-houſe : The goods of Rolles, ene. 
3 merchant, and member of the houſe, being ſeized for his 
refuſal to pay the duties, complaints were made of this 2629. 
violence, as if it were a breach of privilege®: Charles 
{upported his officers in all theſe meaſures; and the quar- 
x} grew every day higher between him and the com- 
mons*. Mention was made in the houſe of i 
fic Richard Weſton, the treafurer*; and the king began 
to entertain thoughts of finiſlling the ſeſſion by a diſſo- 
lution. 

Sim John Elliot framed 2 remonſtrance againſt levying | 
tonnage and poundage without conſent of parliament, 
and offered it to the clerk to read. It was refuſed. He 
read it himfelf. The queſtion being then called for, the 
ener, Six John Finch, faid, That he had a command 

from the ling to adjourn, and to put no queſtion”. Upon 

which he roſe and left the chair. The whole houſe was 

in as uproar. The fpeaker was puſhed back into the 

| chair, and forcibly held in it by Hollis and Valentine ; 

ill a ſhort remonſtrance was framed, and was paſſed by 
acclamation rather than by vote. Papiſts and Arminians 

were there declared capital enemies to the commonwealth. 

hould voluntarily pay theſe duties, were denominated 
betrayers of Engliſh liberty, and public enemies. The 
doors being locked, the gentleman uſher of the houſe of ö 
22 228280 | 


» Refhwertdy vol. i. p.653- | Þ Ibid. p. 65S. 
vol. viii. p. 326. 

r The king's power of adjourning, as well as proroguing the parliament, 
was and is never queſti-ned. In the 19th of the late king, the judges deter- 
mined that the adjournmenc by the king kept the parliament is fats u un- 
til the next fitting ; but that then no committees were to meet: But if the 
r 2 che axn_> 
n, Pack, Hift. vol. v. p. 466. 
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* Park, Hiſt, 


2 a P. tance till this remonſirance was finiſhed. By the kings 
—_— order, he took the mace from the table, which ended their 
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Dita 3-60 And a few days after the parkament was 


— * c 


1 RETNIENE 
of this violent rupture between the king and parliament. 
Theſe diſcontents Charles inflamed by his aſſectation of 
a ſeverity which- he had not power, nor probably incli. 
nation, to carry to extremities. Sir Miles Hobart, Sir 
comm. tted to priſon, on account of the laſt tumult in the 
houſe, which was called fedition*. With great f. 
culty, and after ſeveral delays, they were releaſed; and | 
the law was generally ſuppoſed to be wreſted, in order to 
and Valentine, were ſummoned to their trial inthe king's 
bench, for ſeditious ſpeeches and behaviour in parliament; 
but refuſing to anſwer before an inferior court for their 
conduct, as members of a ſuperior, they were condemned 
to be impriſoned during the king's pleaſure, to find fure- 
ties for their good behaviour, and to be fined the two 
former a thouſand pounds a- piece, the latter five hundred. 
This ſentence, procured by the influence of the crown, 
ſerved only to ſhow the king's diſregard to the privileges 
of parliament, and to acquire an immenſe ſtock of popu- 
 Erity to the ſufferers, who had fo bravely, in oppoſition 
to arbitrary power, defended the liberties of their native 
country. The commons of England, though an immenſe 
body, and poſſeſſed of the greater part of national pro - 
perty, were naturally ſomewhat deſenceleſs; becauſe of 
their perſonal equality, and their want of leaders: But the 
king's ſeverity, if theſe proſecutions deſerve the name, 

* Ruſkworth, vol. b p. 660. Whitlocke, p. 22 t Ruſhworth, 


vol, i. p. 661. 633. Part, Hil, col. viii. p. 354 May, p. 13. a- 
warth, vol. i. p. 654. 691. = 
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CHARLES I. 


here pointed out leaders to them whoſe reſentment was c # 4 P. 
LF. 
by the , 


inflamed, and whoſe courage was no-wiſe daunted 
—_— undergone in ſo honourable 2 


So much did theſe priſoners glory in their ſufferings, 
that, though they were promiſed liberty on that condi- 
tion, they would not condeſcend even to preſent a petition 
wo the king, expreſſing their ſorrow for having offended 
um. They unanimouſly refuſed to find furetics for 
their good behaviour ; and diſdained to accept of deliver- 
ance on ſuch eaſy terms. Nay, Hollis was fo induftrious 
to continue his meritorious diſtreſs, that, when one offer- 
od to bail him, he would not yield to the rule of court, 
and be himfelf bound with his friend. Even Long, 


pho had aQtually found fureties in the chief juſtice's 


clamber, declared in court, that his ſureties ſhou'd no 
hager continue”. Yet becauſe Sir John Elliot happen- 
ed ts dic while in cuſtody, 2 great clamour was raiſed 
azainf the adminiſtration; and he was uni re- 
gaeded as a martyr to the liberties of England. 


| © Whitlocke, p. 23. Kenne, vol. Ni. p. 49. © Ruſh. 


north, val. v. . 445. 
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of the court and miniftry—— Charater of the 


ne Lad ——-unovations in | 


the church —— Irregular levies of money ——Se- 
Ship money —— Trial of Hambden. 
"7 now opens to us 2 new ſcene. Charles, 
naturally diſguſted with parliaments, who, he found, 
were determined to proceed againſt him with unmitigated 
rigour, both in invading his prerogative, and refuſing hin 
all ſupply, reſolved not to call any more, till he ſhould 
ſee greater indications of a compliant diſpoſition in the 
pation. Having loſt his great favourite, Buckingham, he 


| became his own miniſter ; and never afterwards repoſed 


in any one ſuch unlimited confidence. As he chiefly fol- 
lows his own genius and diſpoſition, his meaſures are 
henceforth leſs raſh and haſty; though the general tenor 
of his adminiſtration ſtill wants ſomewhat of being en- 


rely legal, and perhaps more of being entirely prudent. 


Wa ſhall endeavour to exhibit a juſt idea of the events 


| which followed for ſome years; fo far as they regard ſo- 


reign affairs, the ſtate of the court, and the government 
of the nation. The incidents are neither numerous not 
jlluftrious ; but the knowledge of them is neceſſary for 
underſtanding the ſubſequent tranſactions, which are ſo 
memorable. 


Cnanzzs, deflitute of all ſupply, was neceſſarily re- 
duced to embrace a meaſure, which ought ta have been 
the reſult of reaſon and found policy: He made peace 
with the two crowns, againſt which he had hitherto 
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helpleſs condition of England, no attempt was made either 


by France or Spain, to invade their enemy z nor did they 5629. 


entertain any farther project, than to defend themielves 
againſt the feeble and ill concerted expeditions of that 
kingdom. Pleaſed that the jealoufies and quarrels be- 
tween king and parliament had diſarmed fo formidable 
2 power, they carefully avoided any enterprige which 
might rouze cither the terror or anger of the Engliſh, 
and diſpoſe them to domeſtic union and ſubmiſſion. The 


_ endeavours to regain the good-will of the nation were 
| carried fo far by the king of Spain, that he generouſly re- 


leaſed and fent home all the Eaghſh priſoners taken in 


_ the expedition again Cadiz. The example was imi- 


tated by France, after the retreat of the Engliſh from the 
ile of Rhe. When princes were in ſuch diſpoſitions, 


and had fo few pretenſions on each other, it could not be 22 
difficult to conclude a peace. The treaty was firſt figned gn — 


with France. The fituation of the king's affairs did 


| notentitle him to demand any conditions for the Hugo- 


nots, and they were abandoned to the will of their ſove- 
reign. Peace was afterwards concluded with Spain; 


where no conditions were made in favour of the Palatine, * Nov, 
| except that Spain promiſed in general to uſe their good 


offices for his reftoration*, The influence of theſe two 
wars on domeſtic affairs, and on the diſpoſitions of king 
and people, was of the utmoſt conſequence : But no alter- 
ation was made by them on the foreign intereſts of the 
kingdom. | 

NoTHixG more happy can be imagined than the ſitua- 
tion in which England then ſtood with regard to foreign 


of Bourbon and Auſtria, whoſe oppolite intereſts, and ftill 


* Ruſhworth, vol. ii, 5. 23, 24 nnn 
83 1 4 this 


2 Norwichſtanding the diftradted and © 8 f P. 


1th April, 
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© 8 4 Þ. this ifland. Their forces were fo nearly counterpoiſed, 


S rn 


houſe of Auftria: But her progreſs, flow and gradual, 
left it ſtill in the power of England, by a timely interpo. 


of great weight in the balance of Europe. To encou- 


which could faddenly diſturb the balance of power be- 
tween them, The Spaniſh monarch, deemed the moſt 


ſituation of the Spaniſh dominions rendered the naval 


power of England formidable to them, and kept that em- 


pire in continual dependence. France more vigorous and 


more compact, was every day riſing in policy and diſei- 
pline; and reached, at laſt, an equality of power with the 


fition, to check her fuperiority. And thus Charles, could 
he have avoided all diſſentions with his own fubj 
was in a ſituation to make himſelf be courted and reſpoct- 
ed by every power in Europe; and, what has ſcarcely 
ever fince been attained by the princes of this ifland, 
he could either be ative with dignity, or neutral with 

A weuTRALITY was embraced by the king; and, 
during the reſt of his reign, he ſeems to have little re- 
garded foreign affairs, except fo far as he was engaged 


by honour, and by friendſhip for his fiſter and the Pala- | 


tine, to endeavour the procuring of fome relief for that 
unhappy family. He joined his good offices to thoſe of 
France, and mediated 2 peace between the kings of 
Sweden and Poland, in hopes of engaging the former to 
embrace the protection of the oppreſſed proteſtants in the 
empire. This was the famed Guſtavus, whoſe heroic 
genius, ſeconded by the wiſeft policy, made him in 2 
little time the moſt diſtinguiſhed monarch of the age, and 


rage 
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Charles agreed to furniſh him with fix theuſand men; 
— —- one of comutty, 
he made uſe of the marquis of Hamilton's name 
—V 1 on a 
and enliſting theſe troops in England and Scotland at 
Charles's expence, he landed them in the Elbe. The 
decifive battle of Leipſic was fought ſoon after; where 
the conduct of Tilly and the valour of the Imperialifts 
| were overcome by the ſuperior conduct of Guſtavus and 
the ſuperior valour of the Swedes. What remained of this 
hero's life was one continued ſeries of victory, for which 
he was lefs becholden to fortune, than to thoſe perſonal 
endowments, which he derived from nature and from in- 
. That rapid progreſs of conqueſt, which we fo 
much admire in ancient hiſtory, was here renewed in 
modern annals; and without that cauſe, to which, in 
former ages, it had ever been owing. Military nations 
were not now engaged againſt an undiſciplined and un- 
warlike people; nor heroes ſet in oppoſition to cowards. 
The veteran troops of Ferdinand, conducted by the moſt 
celebrated generals of the age, were foiled in every en- 
counter, and all Germany was over-run in an inſtant by 
the victorious Swede. But by this extraordinary and un- 
expeted ſucceſs of his ally, Charles failed of the purpoſe 
for which he framed the alliance. Guſtavus, clated by 
proſperity, began to form more extenſive plans of ambi- 
tion; and in frecing Germany from the yoke of Ferdi- 
 nand, he intended to reduce it to ſubjeciom under his 
own. He refuſed to reſtore the Palatine to his princi 
him in total dependence *. And thus the negociation was 
protracted ; till the battle of Lutzen, where the Swediſh 
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rage and afiſt him in his projected invaſion of Germany, CHAP. 
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© #4 F. monarch periſhed in the midſt of a complete vittory, 
wy Which he obtained over his enemies. 


2630. 


Wu have carried on theſe tranſactions a few years be. 
yond the preſent period, that we might not be obliged to 
return to them ; nor be henceforth interrupted in our ac- 
count of Charles's court and kingdoms. 


Sexte of the Wann we conſider Charles 2s prefiding in his court, 
— as aſſociating with his family, it is difficult to imagine a 


4 . — 4 
kind huſband, an indulgent father, a gentle maſter, 2 
ſtedfaſt friend; to all theſe culogies, his conduct in pri- 
vate life fully intitled him. As a monarch too, in the 
exterior qualities, he excelled; in the eſſential, he was 
not defeftive. His addreſs and manner, though perhaps 
inclining a little towards ftatelineſs and formality, in the 

main correſponded to his high rank, and gave grace to 
pp ny n 
The moderation and equity, which ſhone forth in his 
temper, ſeemed to ſecure him againſt raſh and dangerous 
enterprizes : The good ſenſe, which he diſplayed in his 
diſcourſe and converſation, feemed to warrant his ſucceſs 
in every reaſonable : Other endowments 
lkewiſfe he had attained, which, in 2 private gentleman, 
would have been highly ornamental, and which, in a 
great monarch, might have proved extremely uſeful to 
his people. He was polleſſed of an excellent taſte in all 
the fine arts; and the love of painting was in ſome degree 
his favourite paſſion. Learned beyond what is common 


in princes, he was 2 good judge of writing in others, and 
enjoyed, himfelf, no mean talent in compoſition. In 
any other age or nation, this monarch had been ſecure 
ns: But the high idea of 
expedite of aheing way tothe ſpirit of liberty, which le- 
gan to prevail among his ſubjects, His politics were not 
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ſupported by ſuch vigour and forefight as might enable © 1 f r. 
him to ſubdue their pretenſions, and maintain his per- 
gative at the high pitch, to which it had been raiſed by 2630. 
his predeceſſors. And above all, the fpirit of enthuk. 
aſm, being univerſally diffuſed, difappointed all the views 
of human prudence, and diſturbed the operation of every 
motive, which uſually influences ſociety. 
Bur the misfortunes, ariſing from theſe cauſes, were 
yet remote. Charles now enjoyed himſelf in the full ex- 
erciſe of his authority, in 3 focial intercourſe with his 
friends and courtiers, and in 2 moderate uſe of thoſe 
pleaſures, which he moſt affected. 
AFTER the death of Buckingham, who had ſomewhat Ctarafter 
alienated Charles from the queen, the is to be conſidered dug. 
2s his chief friend and favourite. That ruſtic contempt 
of the fair ſex, which James affected, and which, ba- 
niſhing them from his court, made it reſemble more a fair 
er an exchange, than the ſeat of a great prince, was very 
wide of the diſpoſition of this monarch. But though full 
of complaiſance to the whole ſex, Charles reſerved all his 
paſſion for his conſort, to whom he attached himſelf with 
unſhaken fidelity and confidence. By her ſenſe and ſpirit, . 
as well as by ber beauty, ſhe juſtified the fondneſs of her 
huſband; though it is allowed, that, being ſomewhat of 
2 paſſionate temper, ſhe precipitated him into haſty and 
imprudent meaſures. Her religion, likewiſe, to which ſhe 
was much addicted, muſt be regarded as a great misfor- 
tune; fince it augmented the jealouſy which prevailed 
againſt the court, and engaged her to procure for the 
cathelics ſome indulgences, which were generally diftaite- 
ful to the nation®. 
In the former fituation of the Engliſh government, 
when the fovercign was in a great meaſure independent 
rater 
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perſonal favour, or from an opinion of their abilities, 


C—— Without any regard to their parſiamentary intereſt or ta- 


2638 


Jents. It has fince been the maxim of princes, wherever 
popular leaders encroach too much on royal authority, to 
confer offices on them; in expeQation that they will after- 
wards become more careful not to dimiaiſh that power, 
embraced by Charles; a fure proof that a fecret revolu- 
tion had happened in the conftitution, and had neceſſi- 
tated the prince to adopt new maxims of government 


| But the views of the king were at this time fo repugnant 


to thoſe of the puritans, that the leaders, whom he gain- 
ed, loſt, from that moment, all intereſt with their party, 
and were even purſued as traitors, with implacable hatred 
and reſentment. This was the caſe with Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, whom the king created, firſt a baron, then 
a viſcount, and afterwards earl of Straſſord; made him 
preſident of the council of York, and deputy of Ireland; 
and regarded him as his chief minifler and counſellor. 


| By his eminent talents and abilities, Strafford merited all 


the conkdence, which his maſter repoſed in him: His 


character was ſtately and auſtere ; more fitted to procure 


efteem than love: His fidelity to the king was unſhaken; 
but as he now employed all his counſels to ſupport the 
prerogative, which he had formerly bent all his endea- 


vous to diminiſh, his virtue feems not to have been 


entirely pure, but to have been ſuſceptible of ſtrong im- 
Digges was about the fame time created maſter of the 
rolls : Noy, attorney-general: Littleton, folicitor-general. 
All theſe had likewiſe been parliamentary leaders; and 
were men eminen* in their profeffion*. 
In all eccleſiaſtical affairs, and even in many civil, 
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Laud, biſhop of London, had great influence over the 
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alſo imagined by him the declared enemies to loyalty and 


rue piety, and that every exerciſe of his anger, by that 
means, became in his eyes a merit and a virtue. This 


was the man who acquired fo great an aſcendant over . 


Charles, and who led him, by the facility of his temper, 
into a condudt, which proved fo fatal to himſelf and to 
his kingdoms. 


Taz humour of the nation ran at that time into the Inoraioas 
extreme oppoſite to ſuperſtition; and it was with d- 2 


culty that the ancient ceremonies, to which men had 
been accuſtomed, and which had been fanRified by the 
prattice of the firſt reformers, could be retained in divine 
ſervice : Yet was this the time which Laud choſe for the 
fides that theſe were ſure to diſpleaſe as innovations, there 
hay, in the opinion of the public, another very forcible | 
who embraced his meaſures, were generally well-inſtru - 
ed in facred antiquity, and had adopted many of thoſe 


and fifth centuries ; when the Chriſtian church, as is well 
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tious prelate, and made them appear the more peculiarly 
facred and religious, as they could ſerve to no other pur- 
poſe. Nor was the reſemblance to the Romiſh ritual any 
objection, but rather a merit, with Laud and his brethren; 
who bore a much greater kindneſs to the mother-church, 
as they called her, than to the ſectaries and preſbyterians, 
and frequently recommended her as a true Chriſtian 
church; an appellatioa which they refuſed, or at leaſt 
ſcrupled to give to the others*. So openly were theſe 


tenets eſpouſed, that not only the diſcontented puritans | 
believed the church of England to be relapling faſt ins 


Romiſh ſuperſtition : The court of Rome itſelf cater- 
cned hopes of regaining its authority in this iſland 


# wn. 
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CHARLES IL. 
A car lady, daughter of the carl of Devonſhire, 


mony was alleQed in worſhip, and the fame fuperſlitious 


| regard to. days, poſtures, meats, and veſiments. No 


among the puritans, regarded with 
of anticherf | horror, as the fore. 


As a ſpecimen of the new ceremonies, to which Laud 
fcrificed his own quiet and that of the nation, it may 


| not to be amils to relate thoſe which he was accuſed of 


employing in the conſecration of St. Catherine's church, 


and which were the object of ſuch general ſcandal! and 


offence. 


Os the bilhop's apporach to the weſt door of the 


doors, that the king i! Immediately 


ground is holy : I the name of the F, 
8282 8 ather, Sen, and Holy 


Goixs towards the chancel, he ſeveral times took up 
from the floor fome of the duſt, and threw it in the air. 


| When he approached, with his attendans, near to the 


communion. 
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ters of ſoldiers, or keeping in it profane law-courts, or 
carrying burthens through it. On the concluſion of every 
curſe he bowed towards the eaſt, and cried, Let all the 
Tus imprecations being all ſo piouſly finiſhed, there 
were poured out a number of bleflings upon ſuch as had 
any hand in framing and building that facred and beau- 


tiful edifice, and on ſuch as had given, or ſhould bere- 


after give to it, any chalices, plate, ornaments, or utenfils. 
At every benediQtion, be in like manner bowed towards 
the eaſt, and cried, Let all the people f Anion. 

Tus ſermon followed ; aker which, the biſhop con- 
ſecrated and adminiftered the facrament in the following 
manner : 

As he approached the communion table, he made many 


Naur, he kid his band en the cup, which had 2 co- 
ver upon it, and was filled with wine. He let go the 
= 
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cup. Seeing the wine, he let fall the cover, flarted back, 
and bowed as before. Then he received the facrament, 


the folemaity of the conſecration ended. The walls and 
floor and roof of the fabric were then ſuppoſed to be 
ſufficiently holy *. 

— . invited on, that 
the communion-table ſhould be removed from the middle 
| of the area, where it hitherto flood in all churches, ex- 
cept in cathedrals*. It was placed at the eaſt end, railed 
in, and denominated an ALTAR; as the clergyman, who 
officiated, received commonly the appellation of PST. 
It is not eaſy to imagine the diſcontents excited by this 
innovation, and the ſuſpicions which it gave riſe to. 


ſpecies of embroidered veſtment, in adminiftering the ſa- 
crament, were alſo known to be great objects of ſcandal, 
as being popiſh practices: But the oppoſition rather 
encreaſed than abated the zeal of the prelate for the 
introduction of theſe habits and ceremonies. 


Air 11 114 


as theſe had been fo much employed by the church of 
Rome, and had given riſe to fo much ſuperſtition, or 


introduce them into Engliſh churches, without exciting 
general murmurs and- complaints. But Laud, poſ- 
kelled of preſent authority, perſiſted in his purpoſe, and 


ments. Some of the piftures, introduced by him, were 


® Ruſhworth, vel, ü. p. 207. Whitlocke, pe 24. 
Vos, VL U uſo 


and gave it to others. And many prayers being faid, 


Taz kneeling at the altar, and the uſing of copes, a 


Arz kinds of ornament, eſpecially pictures, were ne- 
was purpoſed to be raiſed in this model of religion: But 


what the puritans called idolatry; it was impoſlible to 


made feveral attempts towards acquiring theſe orna- 


» Rufiwonth, vol. Þ. pe 76; 77. Welwood, pe 2750 Franklyn, p. 336. 
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cup, fell back, and bowed thrice towards it. He ap- ene“ 
groached again z and lifting up the cover, peeped inte b.ã 


1630, 
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CHAP. alfo found, upon enquiry, to be the very ſame that might 
— be met with in the maſs-book. The crucifix too, that 
2630. eternal conſolation of all pious catholics, and terror to all 
ſound proteſtants, was not forgotten on this occaſion”, 

Ir was much remarked, that Sherfield, the recorder 

of Saliſbury, was tried in the ſtar-chamber, oy Roving 

a painted window of St. Edmond's church in 

that city. He boaſted, that he had deftroyed theſe mo- 

numents of idolatry : But for this effort of his zeal, he 

was fined 300 pounds, removed from his office, con- 


demned to make a public acknowledgment, and be bound | 


to his good behaviour 
Nor only ſuch of the clergy, as neglefied to obſerve 
every ccremony, were ſuſpended and deprived by the 
high commiſſion court: Oaths were, by many of the 
b.ſhops, impoſed on the church- wardens; and they were 
ſworn to inform againſt any one, who ated contrary to 


as rctembling woo nearly the pratice of the Romiſh in- 


guit:tion. 


To ſhow the great alienation from the churches 


reformed after the preſbyterian model, Laud adviſed, that 
the ditcipline and worſhip of the church ſhould be im- 
poicd on the Engliſh regiments and trading companics 


abroad *. All foreighers of the Dutch and Walloon con- 


gregations were commanded to attend the eſtabliſhed 
church; and indulgence was granted to none after the 
children of the firlt denizens*. Scudzaaore too, the 
king's ambaſſador at Paris, had orders to withdraw him- 


p Ruſhwerth, vol. it. N 272 273. 


4 IThid, . 252» State Trials, 


vol. v. p. 46. Franklyn, p. 488, 431, 43. ” Ruſhworth, vol. ii. 
P 86. 5s id. p. 249. Franklyn, p. 451. t Rutbwortt, 
vol. ii. p. 372» | 
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ſelf from the communion of the hugonots. Even men C 
of ſenſe were apt to blame this condud, not only becauſe 4 
it gave offence in England, but becauſe, in foreign coun- 


tries, it loſt the crown the advantage of being conſidered 


as the head and ſupport of the reformation *. 


Ons pretence of pacifying diſputes, orders were iſſued 
and printing with regard to the controverted points of 


and probably with reaſon, that the impartiality was al- 


together confined to the orders, and that the execution 


of them was only meant againſt the calviniſts. 
In return for Charles's indulgence towards the church, 
Laud and his followers took care to magnify, on every 


_ eccalion, the regal authority, and to treat, with the ut-- 


moſt diſdain or deteſtation, all puritanical pretenſions to 
2 free and independent conftitution. But while theſe 
prelates were fo liberal in raifing the crown at the expence 
of public kberty, they made no ſcruple of encroaching, 
themſelves, on the royal rights the moſt inconteſtible ; 
in order to exalt the hierarchy, and procure to their own 


nation to the civil power, were now adopted by the 
church of England, and interwoven with her political 
and religious tenets. A divine and apoſtolical charter 


and indeſeizable : All right to ſpiritual authority, or even 
to private judgment in ſpiritual ſubjecta, was refuſed to 
profane laymen : Eccleſiaſtical courts were held by the 
biſhops in their own name, without any notice taken of 
* Nate Papers colletie by the card of Chorndon, p. 338. 
— 

U 2 the 


and free-will. But it was complained of, 


wich the Romiſh church had borrowed from fome of 
the fathers, and which freed the ſpiritual from ſubordi- 


was infiſted on, preferably to 3 legal and parliamentary | 
. The facerdotal character was magnified as facred 
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c 8 AP. the king's authority: And Charles, though extremely 


w—p— jealous of every claim in popular aflemblies, ſeemed ra- 
1630. 


and hold faft, from henceforth, the place to which 


d 
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ther to encourage than repreſs thoſe encroachments of his 
clergy. Having felt many ſenſible inconveniences from 
the independent ſpirĩt of parliaments, he attached himſelf 
entirely to thoſe who profeſſed a devoted obedience to his 
crown and perſon ; nor did he foreſee that the ecclefiaſ- 
tical power, which he exalted, not admitting of any pre- 
ciſe boundary, might in time become more dangerous to 
public peace, and no leſs fatal to royal prerogative than 
the other. | 

So early as the coronation, Laud was the perſon, ac- 
cording to general opinion, that introduced a novelty, 
which, though overlooked by Charles, made a deep im- 
preſſion on many of the byeſtanders. After the uſual 
ceremonies, theſe words were recited to the king: Stand 


« you have been heir by the ſucceſſion of your fore- 
<« fathers, being now delivered to you by the authority of 
« Alnighty God, and by the hands of us and all the 
* biſhops and ſervants of God. And, as you fee the 
« clergy to come nearer the altar than others, ſo remem- 
« ber, that, in all places convenient, you give them 
greater henour ; that the Mediator of God and man 
* may eſtabliſh you on the kingly throne, to be a medi- 
« ator betwixt the clergy and the laity;z and that you 


« may reign for ever with Jeſus Chrift, the King of | 


4 kings, and Lord of lords. | 

Tus principles, which exalted prerogative, were not 
entertained by the king merely as foft and agreeable to 
his royal ears: They were alſo put in practice during 
the time that he ruled without parliaments. Though 
frugal 3nd regular in his expence, he wanted money for 


the ſupport of government; and he levied it, either by 


* Franklyn, p. 214+ Ruſhworth, vol. is p. 201. 
| the 
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the revival of obſolete laws, or by violations, fome more © Þ A F- 
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open, fome more diſguiſed, of the privileges of the - 


gave way to a few ſeverities ip the ſtar-chamber and high- 
commiſſon, which ſeemed neceſſary, in order to ſupport 
fing ſpirit of liberty throughout the kingdom. Under 
theſe two heads may be reduced all the remarkable tranſ- 
actions of this reign, during fome years: For, in peace 
able and proſperous times, where a neutrality in foreign 


leſt the hope of relief or protection from parliament 
might encourage oppoſition, Charles iſſued 2 proclama- 
tion, in which be declared, © That whereas, for feve- 
* ral ill ends, the calling again of a parliament is d- 


« meetings with his people, his lore to the uſe of par- 
* haments: Yet the late abuſe having, for the preſent, 
© driven him unwillingly out of that courſe ; he will 
« account it preſumption for any one to preicribe to him 
* any time for the calling of that aſſembly.” This 


was generally confirued as a declaration, that, during 


this reign, no more parliaments were intended to be fum- 
moned*, And every meaſure of the king's confirmed a 
ſuſpicion, fo diſagreeable to the generality of the people. 


tion. Though humane and gentle in his temper, he 2630. 


Tonmacn and poundage continued to be levied by krank 


fitions were ftill exafted. Even new impoſitions were 
hid on feveral kinds of merchandize *. 
Tun cuſtom-houſe officers received orders from the 
council to enter into any houſe, warchouſe, or cellar ; 
to ſearch any trunk or cheſt; and to break any bulk 
whatever ; in default of the payment of cuſtoms”, 


— viike pe. 389 Ruth. vol. 5k. p. 3. ® Clarendon, vol. 3. 
+ Hp op 2 Ruſk, vol. ito p» S. May, p. 36. d Ruſh. vob. ts g- 9+ 
U3 Tn 


the royal authority alone. The former additional impo- me — 
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In order to exerciſe the militia, and to keep them in 


2 good order, cach county, by an edit of the council, 


2659. 


was aſſeſſed in a certain ſum, for maintaining a muſter- 
maſter, appointed for that ſervice <. 
ComposrrTrons were openly made with recufants, 
and the popifh religion became a regular part of the 
revenue. This was all the perſecution which it under- 
went during the reign of Charles 

A conn was wants fhe compennding with 
fuch as were poſſeſſed of crown-lands upon deſective 
titles ; and, on this pretence, fome money was exatted 
from the people 
Turn was a law of Edward II.“, That whoever 
was poſſeſſed of twenty pounds a year in land, ſhould be 
obliged, when ſummoned, to appear and to receive the 
order of knighthood. Twenty pounds, at that time, 


in the value of money, were equivalent to 200 in the fe- 
venteenth century; and it ſeemed juſt, that the king ſhould 
not ſtrictiy infiſt on the letter of the law, and oblige 
people of fo ſmall revenue to accept of that expenſive 


honour. Edward VI. e, and queen Elizabeth*, who had 


both of them made uſe of this expedient for raiſing mo- 
ney, had fummoned only thoſe who were pollefſed of 
forty pounds a year and upwards to receive knighthood, 
or compound for their neglect; and Chorles imitated 


their example, in granting the fame indulgence. Com- 
miſſioners were appointed for fixing the rates of compoſi- 
tion; and inſtructions were given to theſe commiſſioners, 


not to accept of a leſs fum than would have been due 
by the party, upon a tax of three ſubſidies and a 
half*. Nothing proves more plainly, how ill-diſpoſed 


4 Jem, ibid. p. 32, 224 13. 247- 
F Statutum de militibus. © Rymer, tom. 2v. 
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le were to the meaſures of the crown, than to © 4 - 


' founded on poſitive ſtatute, and warranted by ſuch recent 2639 
The hw was pretended to be obſolete; 

though only one reign had intervened fince the laſt exe- 

cution of it. 


Banxand, leder of St. Sepulchre's, London, uſed $cre-i es of 

| this exprefion in his prayer before ſermon ; Lord, open n. 

the eyes of the queen's majeſty, that ſhe may fee Ja Chriſt, »= high 

r 

latry. He was queſtioned in the hi 

for this inſult on the queen; but, 

aſmiſſed *. Leighton, who had written libels againſt the 

tion, was condemned by a very fevere. if not a cruel, 

ſentence ; but the execution of it was ſuſpended for ſome 

time, in expeAation of his fubmifion'. All the ſeveri- 

who triumphed in their ſufferings, who courted perſecu- 

tion, and braved authority: And, on that account, their 

puniſhment may be deemed the more juſt, but the leſs 

prudent. To have neglected them entirely, had it been 

conſiſtent with order and public fafety, had been the 

wiſeſt meaſure that could have been embraced ; as per- 

haps it had been the molt ſevere puniſhment that could 

have been inflicted on theſe zealots, 


won ant the as wh es 16310 
brie, ſubſcriptions were ſet on foot, for repairing and 
rebuilding St. Paul's; and the king, by his countenance 

and example, encouraged this laudable undertaking ®. 

By order of the privy-council, St. Gregory's church was 
removed, as an impediment to the project of extending 


* Ruſhworth, vol. id. p. 32 1 Kenaer's complete Hiſt. vol. iii. 
p. Go, Whitlocke, p. 25, m Idem, p. 17. 
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as they pretended, of popiſh ſuperſtition. 
A sTauy duty was impoſed on cards: A new tax, 
which, of itſelf, was liable to no objectien; but ap- 


bitrary and illegal . 


new inventions; and on pretence 


Leather, 
to linen 


It is affirmed by Clarendon, that fo linle benefit was 
reaped from | | 


to offend a whole nation, under 


„ Ruſhworth, vol. B. p. 88, $9, 90. 207. 462. 7518. | o my 
DOT 


peared of dangerous conſequente, when conſidered as ar- 


theſe projects, that of 200,000 pounds thereby 


1. 1121 lll, IIIA VI 


eee 


| chellion, by a patent from Henry VIII. without any 
| authority of parliament z and this exerciſe of power, hke 


COLE SES 


* N H 
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many others, was indulged to that arbitrary monarch. 
This cpuncil had long acted chiefly as a criminal court; 
but, beſides ſome innovations, introduced by James, 
Charles thought proper, ſome time after Wentworth was 
made prefident, to extend its powers, and to give it 2 
cretionary . It is not improbable, that the king's in- 
tention was only to prevent inconveniencies, which aroſe 
from the bringing of every cauſe, from the moſt diſtant 
parts of the kingdom, into Weſtminſter-hall: But the 
conſequence, in the mean time, of this meaſure, was the 
putting of all the northern counties out of the protection 
of ordinary law, and ſubjefting them to an authority | 
ſomewhat arbitrary. Some irregular acts of that council 


| were, this year, complained of. 


Tux court of ftar-chamber extended its authority; 
and it was matter of complaint, that it encroached upon 
the juriſdiction of the other courts; impoſing heavy fines 
of juſtice. Sir David Foulis was fined 5000 pounds, 


7, 2% &c. Franklyn, 5. 442. 
3 Ibid, vol. it, p+ 225 336, ac. 
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firſt moved by obſerving, that plays fold better than the 


Puritan; and fo he faich is his Index. Ruſh. vol, is. 5. 223- 
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en v. public feſtivals, Chriſtmas-keeping, bonſres, and May. 
poles. 


His zeal againſt all theſe levities, be fays, was 


on finer paper than the Bible iefelf. Beſides, that the 
players were often papiſts, and deſperately wicked; the 
play-houſes, he affirms, are Satan's chapels, the play- 
haunters little better than incarnate devils; and fo many 


_ The chief crime 


of Nero he repreſents to have been, his frequenting and 
acting of plays; and thoſe, who nobly conſpired his 
death, were principally moved to it, as he affirms, by 
their indignation at that enormity. The reſt of his thou- 
fand pages is of a like ſtrain. He had obtained a licence 
from archbiſhop Abbot's chaplain ; yet was he indifted 


in the flar-chamber as a libeller. It was thought fome- 


be interpreted into fatires againſt the king and queen, 
merely becauſe they frequented theſe amuſements, and 
becauſe the queen ſometimes afted a part in paſtorals 
and interludes, which were repreſented at court. The 
author, it muſt be owned, had, in plainer terms, blamed 
the hierarchy, the ceremonies, the innovations in reli- 
gious worſhip, and the new ſuperſtitions, introduced by 
Lr and this, probably, together with the obſtinacy 
and petulance of his behaviour before the ftar-chamber, 
was the reaſon why his ſentence was fo ſevere. He was 
condemned to be put from the bar; to ſtand on the pil- 


lory in two places, Weſtminſter and Cheapfide; to Joſe 


t The muſic in the churches, he affirmed not to be the noiſe of men, but 
a bleating of brute beaſts z choirifters beilow the tenor, as it were oxen; bark 
a counterpart, as it were a kennel of dogs; roar our a treble, as it were a fort 
of bulls; and grunt out a baſe, as it were # number of hogs: Chriſtmas, as 
it is kept, is the devil's Chriſtmas ʒ 3nd Prynne employed a great number of 
pages to perſuade men to aifeft the name of Puritan, as if Chriſt had been 2 


both 
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zach his ears, one in each place; to pay $000 pounds 2 * 


{oe to the king ; and to be impriſoned during fe. 


Tuts fame Prynne was a great hero among the Puri- 
ans; and it was chiefly with a view of mortifying that 
68, that, though of an honourable profeſſion, he was 
condemacd by the ftar-chamber to ſo ignominious a pu- 
quiſhable by the ſourneſs and auſterity of their manners, 
and by their averſion to all pleaſure and fociety”. To 
inſpire them with better humour, was certainly, both for 
their own fake and that of the public, a laudable inten- 
tion in the court; but whether pillories, fines, and pri- 
has, were: proper expedients for that purpoſe, may admit 
of ſome queſtion. 
as xaos which the hag wich, nere 
infuſe cheerfulneſs into the national devotion, was not 
for allowing ſports and recreations on Sunday to ſuch as 
atended public worſhip ; and he ordered his proclama- 
tion for that purpoſe to be publicly read by the clergy 
a divine fervice*. Thoſe who were puritanically 
aſſected refuſed obedience, and were puniſhed by ſuſpen- 
fon or deprivation. The differences between the fects 


vere before ſufficiently great; nor was it neceſſary to 
widen them farther by theſe inventions. 

Sour encouragement and proteQion, which the king 
and the biſhops gave to wakes, church-ales, bride-ales, 
and other cheerful feſtivals of the common people, were 


| the objects of like ſcandal to the Puritans”. 


eres 


arr. » Dugdale, p. 2. = Ruſhs 
wk. p. 293-459 Whiclecke, p. 26, 27. Fronklyn, p. 437+ 
7 Ruth, vob. is. g- 292, 292. May, po 3 


and 


tended by the court, in order to hold a parkament there, 


2633. 


200 
24 P. and to paſs through the ceremony of his coronation. The 


— RobiJity and gentry of both kingdoms rivaled each other, 
2633. 


ſuch dreadful ſcenes were 


before men's eyes; and they apprehended, with fome 
reaſon, that, under fanftion of this law, it would fon 


Jon; and, about a year after the death of Sir Richard 
engage the king to make that 


manity, and endued with a good underſtanding *. Yet 
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in exprefling all duty and reſpect to the king, and in 
ſhowing mutual friendſhip and regard to each other. No 
one could have ſuſpected, from exterior appearances, that 


On chief article of buſineſs (for it deſerves the name) 


which the king tranſacted in this parliament, was, beſides 
obtaining ſome ſupply, to procure authority for ordering 
the habits of clergymen*. The a& did not paſs with- 
out oppoſition and difficulty, The dreadful furplice was 


be introduced among them. Though the king believed 
that his prerogative intitled him to a power, in general, 
of direfling whatever helonged to the exterior govern- 
ment of the church, this was deemed a matter of too 
r 
— | 
JneneeDIATELY after the king's return to he 
heard of archbiſhop Abbot's death : And, without delay, 
he conferred that dignity on his favourite, Laud ; who, 
by this acceſſion of authority, was now enabled to main- 
tain ecclehaſtical diſcipline with greater rigour, and to 
aggravate the general diſcontent of the nation, 
Lav obtained the biſhopric of London for his friend 


Weſton, created earl of Portland, had intereſt enough to 
high treaſurer. 
Juxon was 2 perſon of great integrity, mildnefs, and hu- 


did this laſt promotion give general offence. His birth 
and character were deemed too obſcure for a man raiſed 


to one of the higheſt offices of the crown. And the clergy, 


# Ruſk, . p. 333. * Whitlocke, p. 23. Clarendon, vol. i, 2. 99: 
| u 
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cot this farther encouragement to aſſume dominion over 
te laity*. The Puritans, likewiſe, were much dilktisfied 
he was a lover of profane kield-ſports, and hunting. 


ame) Wl —ü— — The firſt writs of 
ehides tis kind had been direHed to fea-port towns only : But 
ering was at this time levied on the whole king- 
with- WF um; and each county was rated at a particular ſcm, 
> Was which was afterwards aſſeſſed upon individuals ©. The 
fome WW amount of the whole tax was very moderate, little ex- 
ſoon cceding 200,000 pounds: It was levied upon the people 
heved vith equality : The money was entirely expended on the 
eral, navy, to the great honour and advantage of the king- 
Vern 

f tos 


- 


bj he 


all theſe conſiderations could not reconcile the people to 
the impoſition. It was . By the fame 


dit and fafety of the kingdom, but an unequal recom- 


thus ſacrificed to the obtaining of it. 

Ewe ann, it muſt be owned, was, in this reſpect, 
| unhappy in its preſent ſituation, that the king had enter- 
tained a very different idea of the conſtitution, from that 
| which began, in general, to prevail among his ſubjects. 


> Clarendon, vol, L 5. 97» Mays pe ar 
. 256, &cs 
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den thought, were already too much clated by former ef * 
Annes of the king's attachment to thee, and needed (____ 
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pence for their liberties, which, they apprehended, were 


___ © Ruſhwontb, vol. K. 
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IT, He did not regard national privileges as fo facred and 
— invickble, that nothing but the moſt extreme neces. 
263z- fity could juſtify an infringement of them. He cond. 

dered himſelf as the fupreme magiſtrate, to whoſe care 

heaven, by his birth-right, had committed his people, 
whole duty it was to provide for their ſecurity and hay. 
powers for that falutary purpoſe. If the obſervance of 
ancient laws and cuſtoms was conſiſtent with the preſent 
convenience of government, he thought himſelf obliged 
to comply with that rule; as the eafieſt, the ſaſeſt, and 
what procured the moſt prompt and willing obedience. 
But when a change of circumſtances, eſpecially if derived 
from the obſtinacy of the people, required a new plan of 
adminiſtration, national privileges, he thought, muft 
yield to ſupreme power; nor could any order of the" 
fate oppoſe any right to the will of the ſovereign, direct- 
ed to the good of the public . That theſe principles of 
government were derived from the uniform tenor of the 
Engliſh laws, it would be raſh to affirm. The flufu- 
ating nature of the conflitution, the impatient hu- 
mour of the people, and the variety of events, had, no 
doubt, in different ages, produced exceptions and contra- 
dictions. Theſe obſervations alone may be eſtabliſhed on 
both ſides, that the appearances were ſufficiently ſtrong 
in favour of the king to apologize for his followioz 
ſuch maxims; and that public liberty muſt be fo pre- 
carious under this exorbitant prerogative, as to render 


an oppoſition not only excuſable, bus huddle, is de 
people. 


Sour laws had been enacted, during the reign of 
Henry VII. againſt depopulation, or the converting of 
arable lands into paſture. By a decree of the flar-chan- 


4 Ruſhworth, vol. iv. p. 535. 448. © See ante {Vat the end 
of the volume. 
- ber, 
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offence of that name. This ſevere ſentence was in- 
tended to terrify others into compoſition; and above 


11 


e care 30,000 pounds were levied by that expedient*. Like 
eople, compoſitions, or, in default of them, heavy fines, were 
| hap. for encroachments on the king's foreſts ; whoſe 
_—y bounds, by decrees deemed arbitrary, were extended 
ce of much beyond what was uſuat*. The bounds of one 
reſent foreſt, that of Rockingham, were encreaſed from fix miles 
iged ws fixty'. The fame 1efraflory humour which made 
» and the people refuſe to the king voluntary ſupplies, diſpoſed 
_ ham, with better reaſon, to murmur ogainlt theſe irre- 
_ gular methods of taxation. 

— Monz was fined 10,000 pounds, for reviling, chal- 


kaging, and firiking, in the court of Whitehall, Sir 


' te BE George Theobald, one of the king's fervans*. This 
. fine was thought exorbitant ; but whether it was com- 
7 pounded, as was uſual in fines impoſed by the ſtar-cham- 
the | ber, we are not informed. 

_ Azzzzon had reported, that the archbiſhop of York 


had incurred the king's diſpleaſure, by aſking a limited 


ww 
S 


fome churches for the exerciſe of their religion. For 
this flander againſt the archbiſhop, he was condemned in 
the ſtar- chamber to be fined 1000 pounds, to be commit- 
ted to priſon, to be bound to his good behaviour during 
life, to be whipped, and to be ſet on the pillory at Weſt- 
minſter, and in three other towns in England. Robins, 


Ar 


U 


by a ſentence equally ſevere! Such events are rather to 
be confidered as rare and detached iacidents, cullected 


J 


| # Ruſhworth, vol. F. g. 270. Vol. M. App. . 206. t dem, 
vol. ilk. 5. 333. Franklyn, p. 475- & May, p. 6. 1 Scrat 
fore's Letters and Diſpatches, vol. ii. p. 337. * Kuſhworth, vol. it. 
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who had been an accomplice in the guilt, was condemned 


dy the ſevere ſcrutiny of hiſtorians, than as proofs of the 
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der, Sir Anthony Roper was fined 4000 pounds for an © n 4 P. 
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toleration for the catholics, and an allowance to build 
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C H A P. prevailing genius of the king's adminiſtration, which ſeems 


wm Oo have been mare goucke nnd equitable ham the of nat 


and was in eſſect reduced to beggary. 
Sm Richard Granviie had thought himſelf ill uſed by 


of his predeceſſors : There were, on the whole, only five 


or fix fuch inſtances of rigour during the courſe of fiftcen 


years, which elapſed before the meeting of the Jong par- 
liament. And it is alſo certain, that feandal againſt the 
great, though ſeldom proſecuted at preſent, is, however, 
in the eye of the law, a great crime, and fubjefts the 
offender to very heavy penalties. 

Turn are other inſtances of the high reſpect paid to 


the nobility and to the great in that age; when the 


powers of monarchy, though diſputed, ftill maintained 


themſelves in their priſtine vigour. Clarendon ® tells us 


pleaſant incident to this purpoſe : A waterman, belong- 
| ing to a man of quality, having a ſquabble with a citizen 


about his fare, ſhowed his badge, the creſt of his maſter, 
which happened to be a fwan; and thence infifled on 
better treatment from the citizen. But the other replied 
that he did not trouble his head about that 
gooſe. For this offence he was ſummoned before the 
marſhal's court; was fined, as de- 
famed the nobleman's creſt, by calling the ſwan 2 gooſe; 


the earl of Suffolk in a law-ſuit ; and he was accuſed be- 


fore the ſtar- chamber of having faid of that nobleman, that 
be was a baſe lord. The evidence again him was fome- 


what lame; yet, for this flight offence, inſufficiently 


proved, he was condemned to pay a fine of Sooo pounds; | 


one half to the earl, the other to the king *. 
3 following 2 Chace where lord 


. Ws BO he agate, 


Who, beſides other rudeneſs, gave him foul language, | 


= Life of Clarendon, vol. 5. pe 72+ ® Lord Lanſkdown, p. 574 


which | 
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which Sir George returned with » firoke of his whip. © 3,8 7; 
The fellow threatened to complain to his maſter : The 


— 
knight replied, 


If his maſter ſhould juſtify ſuch inſulence, 2636. 
he would ferve him in the fame manner, or words to that 
effect. Sir George was ſummoned before the ſtar-cham- 
ber, and fined 20,000 pounds. Ss fixe A thing was it in 
* Hine 
Lanſdown's, in telating this incident. The people, in 
their liberties from the authority of the crown, 
threw off allo the yoke of the nobility. It is proper to 
zemark, that this laſt incident happened early in the reign 
| of James. The preſent practice of the flar-chamber 
| was far from being an innovation 3 though the preſent 


irn 


diſpoſitions of the people made them repine more at this 
ſervitude. 


Cuantes had imitated the example of Elizabeth and 2635; 
ed gentlemen and the nobility to live idly in London, and 
ordering them to retire to their country-ſeats v. For dif. 
obedience to this edit, many were indicted by the attor- 
ney-general, and were ſined in the ſtar- chamber 2. This 
occaſioned diſcontents ; and the ſentences were complain 
ed of, as illegal. But if proclamations had authority, of 
which nobody pretended to doubt, muſt they not be pur 
in execution? In no inffance, I muſt confſes, does it 
more evidently appear, what confuſed and uncertain ideas 
were, during that age, entertained concerning the Eng- 
lik conflicution. 

Rar, having exported fullers- earth, contrary to the 
king'v prachmation, wan, bullies the . condemned 


* Land Lenflown, pe 575 This ftory is told differently in Hobart”: Re- 
Pe . 220. It there appears, that Markbam was figed only 500 pounds, 
and very deſervedly : For he gave the lit and wrote a challenge to lord Darcy. 
Juncs was anxious to diſourgs the —— WE COA 
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ena“. in the ſtar- chamber to a fine of 2000 pounds. Like 


1637. 


| had ever known, was equipped under the earl of North- 
 umberland, who had orders to attack the herring-bufles 


tie levied on Terry, Eman, and others, for dif- 
16335. obeying a proclamation which forbad the exportation of 


gold. In order to account for the ſubſequent convul. 
ſtons, even theſe incidents are not to be overlooked, as 
frivolous or contemptible. Such feverities were after- 

Turns remains a proclamation of this year, prohi- 
biting hackney-coaches from ſtanding in the ſtreet. We 
are told, that there were not above twenty coaches of 


Taz effefts of ſhip-money began now to appear. A 
formidable fleet of fixty fail, the greateſt that England 


of the Dutch, which fiſhed in what were called the Bri- 
tiſh ſeas. The Dutch were content to pay 30,000 pounds 
for a licence during this year. They openly denied, 
however, the claim of dominion in the ſeas, beyond 
the friths, bays, and ſhores; and it may be queſtioned 


whether the laws of nations warrant any farther pre- 


tenſions. 
Tuns year the king fent a ſquadron againſt Sallee; 
and, with the affiftance of the emperor of Morocco, de- 


ftrozed that receptacle of pirates, by whom the Eng- 


- fefted h 
Zu rox, 2 divine, and Baſtwick, a phyſician, were 


bels, and were condemned to the ſame puniſhment that 


r Ruſhworth, vol. ii, N. 34% r ibid. f. 3506 t Idem, 
ibid. p. 316. FA 
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that kind in London. There are, at preſent, near eight 
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for a new offence; and, together with another fine of e f AP. 
o pounds, was condemned to loſe what remained of. 
his ears. Befides, that theſe writers had attacked, with 2637+ 
great ſeverity, and even an intemperate zeal, the cere. 
monies, rites, and government of the church ; the very 
anſwers which they gave in to the court, were ſo full of 
contumacy and of inveclives againſt the prelates, that no 

hwyer could be prevailed on to fign them". The ri- 
gors, however, which they underwent, being fo unworthy 
men of their profeſſion, gave general offence ; and the 
patience, or rather alacrity, with which they ſuffered, 
encreaſed ftill farther the indignation of the public *. 
The ſeverity of the ftar-chamber, which was generally 
aſcribed to Laud's paſſionate diſpoſition, was, perhaps, 

in itſelf, ſomewhat blameable ; but will naturally, to us, 

appear enormous, who enjoy, in the utmoſt latitude, that p 
liberty of the preſs, which is eſteemed fo neceſſary in 1 
erery monarchy, conſined by ſtrict legal limitations. But 5 
25 theſe limitations were not regularly fixed during the 
age of Charles, nor at any time before; ſo was this 
liberty totally unknown, and was generally deemed, as 
well as religious toleration, incompatible with all good 
government. No age of nation, among the moderns, 
had ever ſet an example of fuch an indulgence: And 
it ſeems unreaſonable to judge of the meaſures, embraced 
adds 


26000 
vations, mentioned among others, that a certain Wedneſ- 
day had been appointed for a faft, and that the faſt was 

ordered to be; celebrated without any ſermons *®. The 
| intention, as he pretended, of that novelty was, by the 
example of a faſt without ſermons, to ſuppreſs ail the 


* Ruſkworth, vob. is. p. 332, 332, &c. State Trials, vol. v. p- 66. 
Rate Trials, vol. v. p. fo. * Ibid. p. 74 Fronklyn, p. 539. 
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CY. Wedneſday's lectures in London. It is obſervable, that 


F Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 350, 252. Wo Hiſtory of the 
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kaming, 2 popular prelate, and who had been lord 
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in their native country. But their enemies, unwilling © 
that they ſhould any v/here enjoy eaſe and contentment, 


yy od rpoabunagor Aaterobs) 0 
clamation, debarring theſe devotees acceſs even into thoſe 
inhoſpitable deſerts *. Eight ſhips, lying in the Thames, 
and ready to fail, were detained by order of council ; 
and in theſe were embarked Sir Arthur Hazelrig, Joba 
Hambden, John Pym, and Oliver Cromwell v, who had 
reſolved for ever to abandon their native country, and fly 
to the other extremity of the globe; where they might 
enjoy lectures and diſcourſes of any length or form which 
pleaſed them. The king had afterwants fell hiſs ts 
repent this exerciſe of his authority. 

Tuz biſhop of Norwich, by reren anne on 


began to be more intent on commerce than on orthodoxy ; 
and thought, that the knowledge of uſeſul arts and obe- 
dience to the laws formed a good citizen ; though attended 
with errors in ſubjects, where it is not allowable for ha- 
man nature to expect any politive truth or certainty. 
tition of right was, in ſome inftances, violated, and that, 
upon 2 commitment by the king and council, bail or re- 
leaſement had been refuſed to Jennings, Pargiter, and 

Wnzams, biſhop of Lincoln, a man of ſpirit and 


® Ruſk. vol. ii. p. 40g- 413, 1 Mather's Hiflory of New England, 
book i. Dugd.le. Bates. Hutchinfon's Hit. of Maifichufer's Bay, vol. . 
p- 42. This laſt quoted author puts the faſt beyond controverſy. And ĩt is a 
curious fact, as well with regard to the characters of the men, as of the times. 
Caa any one doubt, that the enſuing quarrel was almoſt entirely theological ; 


not political? What might be expedited of the populace, when ſuch was the 
character of the moſt enlightened leaders? 
* May, p. 32. * Ruſh. vol. i. po 44s 3 


and dreading, prdps, the dangerous conequences of 6 Hp 
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keeper, was fined 10,000 pounds by the ftar-chamber 


w—— // committed to the Tower during the king's pleaſure, and 


1637. 


books of his epiſcopal palace of Lincoln; and in rum- 


founded on frivolous pretences, and was more aſcribed to 
Laud's vengeance, than to any guilt of the biſhop*®. 
Laud, however, had owed his firſt promotion to the good 
offices of that prelate with king James. But fo impla- 
cable was the haughty primate, that he raiſed up a new 
proſecution againſt Williams, on the ſtrangeſt pretence 
imaginable. In order to levy the fine above mentioned, 
ſome officers had been ſent to ſeize all the furniture and 


maging the houſe, they found in a corner ſome neglected 
letters, which had been thrown bye as uſeleſs. Theſe 
letters were written by one Oſbaldiſtone, a ſchoolmaſter, 
of à little great man; and in another paſſage, the fame 
perſon was denominated @ fittle urchin. By inferences 
and conſtructions, theſe epithets were applied to Laud; 


and on no better foundation was Williams tried anew, as 


having received ſcandalous letters, and not diſcovering 
that private correſpondence, For this offence, another 


was likewiſe brought to trial, and condemned to pay a 
fine of 5000 pounds, and to have his ears nailed to the 
pillory before his own ſchool. He faved himſelf by 
flight; and left a note in his ſtudy, wherein he ſaid, 
“ That he was gone beyond Canterbury. 

THeset proſecutions of Williams feems to have been 
the moſt iniquitous meaſure, purſued by the court during 
the time that the uſe of parliaments was ſuſpended. 
Williams had been indebted for all his fortune to the fa- 
vour of James; but having quarrelled, firſt with Buck- 
ingham, then with Laud, he threw himſelf into the 

. © Ibid, p. 303, Sc. Whit- 
jacks, p. * 
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fine of 8000 pounds was levied on him: Oſbaldiſtone 
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court to become its obſtinate enemy, a biſhop to coun- 
tenance puritans ; theſe circumſtances excited indigna- 
tion, and engaged the miniſters in thoſe ſevere meaſures. 


the ſentence was pronounced againſt him, Williams was 
offered a pardon upon his fubmiſlion, which he refuſed 
to make. The court was apt to think, that fo refraftory 
a ſpirit muſt by any expedient be broken and ſubdued. 
Is a former trial, which Williams underwent * (for 
theſe were not the firſt) there was mentioned, in court, a 
ſtory, which, as it diſcovers the genius of parties, may 
| be worth relating. Sir John Lambe urging him to pro- 
| ſecute the puritans, the prelate aſked, what fort of people 
theſe ſame puritans were? Sir John replied, © That to 
« the world they ſeemed to be ſuch as would not fwear, 
4 whore, or be drunk; but they would lie, cozen, and 
« deceive: That they would frequently hear two ſermons 
* 2-day, and repeat them too, and that ſometimes they 
* would faſt all day long. This character muſt be 
conceived to be fatirical; yet, it may be allowed, that 


from the exceſs of gaiety and pleaſure, than to thoſe enor- 
mities, which are the moſt deſtruftive of fociety. The 
former were oppolite to the very genius and ſpirit of their 
religion ; the latter were only a tranſgreffion of its pre- 
cepts: And it was not difficult for a gloomy enthuſiaſt to 
convince himſelf, that a ſtrict obſervance of the one would 
atone for any violation of the other. 

Is 1632, the treaſurer, Portland, had inſiſted with 
the vintners, that they ſhould ſubmit to a tax of a penny 
2 quart, upon all the wine which they retailed. But 


© Ruſhwronth, vol. is. 5. 476. | 
—_ - | decree, 


that ſect was more averſe to ſuch irregularities as proceed 


they rejected the demand. In order to puniſh them, a 


JIT 


country party ; and with great firmneſs and vigour op- © 9. P. 
poſed all the meaſures of the king. A creature of the , 2 
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999 decree, ſuddenly, without much enquiry or examination, 
— in the Ror-chanber, probilitng them to fill & 
2637- dreſs viftuals in their houſes *. Two years after, they 
were queſtioned for the breach of this decree ; and in or- 


der to avoid puniſhment, they agreed to lend the king fix 
thouſand pounds. Being threatened, during the ſubſe. 
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Tus jealouſy of the church appeared in another in- en AN. 


fance lefs tragical. Archy, the king's fool, who, by his 
office, had the privilege of jeſting on his maſter, and the 
whole court, happened unluckily to try his wit upon 


News having arrived from Scotland of the firſt commo- 
tions excited by the liturgy, Archy ſeeing the primate paſs 
by, called to him, Ne fooh, tow, my brd? For this 
offence, Archy was ordered, by ſentence of the council, 
to have his coat pulled over his head, and to be diſmiſſed 
the king's ſervice *. 

Hers is another inftance of that rigorous ſubjection 


LIL. 
N——_ 


2637+ 


Laud, who was too facred a perſon to be played with. 


in which all men were hel4 by Laud. Some young gen- 


| temen of Lincoln's-inn, heated by their cups, having 


drunk confuſion to the archbiſhop, were at his inftiga- 
tion cited before the ſtar- chamber. They applied to the 
zu? ſaid Dorſet. One of the drawers, they faid. Where 
dd he fand, when you were ſuppoſed to drink this health 
ſubjoined the earl. He was at the door, they replied, g- 
ing out of the room. Tuſh / cried he, the drawer was miſ- 
taken : You drank confufion to the archbiſhop of Canterbury's 


new method of defence: And being adviſed by Dorſet to 
behave with great humility and great ſubmiſſion to the 
primate ; the modeſty of their carriage, the ingenuity of 
their apology, with the patronage of that noble lord, faved 
them from any ſeverer puniſhment than a reproof and ad- 
monition, with which they were diſmiſſed *. 

Tuns year, John Hambden acquired, by his ſpirit and 


has merited great renown with poſterity, for the bold 


ſtand which he made, in defence of the laws and liberties 


W Ruſk. vol. ii. . 470. Wan, $.27% 1 Ruth, vol. iii. p. 180. 
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cution, and expoſe himſelf to all the indignation of the 
court. The caſe was argued during twelve days, in the 
exchequer-chamber, before all the judges of England; 
and the nation regarded, with the utmoſt anxiety, every 
circumſtance of this celebrated trial. The event was 
eaſily foreſeen : But the principles, and reafonings, and 
behaviour of the parties, engaged in the trial, were much 
canvaſſed and enquired into; and nothing could equal 
the favour paid to the one fide, except the hatred which 
attended the other. 


Ix was urged by Hambden's council, and by his par- 
tizans in the nation, that the plea of neceſſity was in 
vain introduced into a trial of law ; fince it was the na- 
ture of neceifity to aboliſh all law, and, by irreſiſtible 
violence, to diſſolve all the weaker and more artificial ties 
of human ſociety. Not only the prince, in caſes of ex- 
treme diſtreſs, is exempted from the ordinary rules of ad- 
miniftration : All orders of men are then levelled ; and 
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But to produce ſo violent an effect, and fo hazardous to 

ery community, an ordinary danger or difficulty is not 
Tat; mord life, © necaliey, which is mencdy 685- 
tious and pretended. Where the peril is urgent and ex- 
weme, it will be palpable to every member of the ſociety ; 
and though all ancient rules of government are in that 
caſe abrogated, men will readily, of themſelves, fubmit 
to that irregular authority, which is exerted for their pre- 
ſervation. But what is there in common between fuch 
fuppolitions, and the preſent condition of the nation? | 
England enjoys 2 profound peace with all her neighbours : 
And what is more, all her neighbours are engaged in 
mutual enmities farther enſure her tranquility. The 
rery writs themſelves, which are iſſued for the levying of 
ſhip-money, contradi&t the ſuppokition of neceflity, and 
pretend only that the ſeas are infeſted with pirates; a 
fight and temporary inconvenience, which may well await 
a legal ſupply from parliament. The writs likewiſe allow 
ſeveral months for equipping the ſhips ; which proves a 
very calm and deliberate ſpecies of neceſſity, and one that 
admits of delay much beyond the forty days requiſite for 
ſummoning that aſſembly. It is ſtrange too, that an ex- 
teme neceſſity which is always apparent, and uſually 
comes to a ſudden crifis, ſhould now have continued, 
without interruption, for near four years, and ſhould have 
remained, during fo long a time, inviſible to the whole 
kingdom. And as to the pretenſion, that the king is fole 
judge of the neceſſity; what is this but to ſubject all the 
privileges of the nation to his arbitrary will and pleaſure ? 
To expect that the public will be convinced by ſuch rea- 
ſoning, muſt aggravate the general indignation ; by add- 
ing, to violence againſt men's perſons and their property, 
lo cruel a mockery of their underſtanding. $0 


wy individual may conſult the public faſety by any ©. a 
which his ſituation enables him to employ. ___ 


e 
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In vain are precedents of ancient writs produced: 
Theſe writs, when examined, are only found to require 
the ſea-ports, ſometimes at their own charge, ſometime, 
at the charge of the counties, to ſend their ſhips for the 
defence of the nation. Even the prerogative, which em- 
powered the crown to iſſue ſuch writs, is aboliſhed, and 


its exterciſe almoſt entirely diſcontinued, from the time 


or againſt diverting to other purpoſes the public money, 
other taxation as well as that of ſhip-money : Where. 


of Edward I. ; and all the authority, which te- 
mained, or was afterwards exerciſed, was to preſs ſhips 
into the public fervice, to be paid for by the public, 
How wide ace theſe precedents from a power of obliging 
the people, at their own charge, to build new thips, 
to viciual and pay them, for the public ; nay, to fur. 
nals money to the crown for that purpoſe ? What ecu. 


fo levied? The plea of neceffity would warrant 


* 


of endeavouring to clude or overcome it, by gentle and 
prudent meaſures, will inſtantly repreſent it as a reaſon 
for infringing all ancient laws and inftitutions : And if 
came of national liberty ? What authority is left to the 
great charter, to the ſtatutes, and to that very petition of 
right, which, in the preſent reign, had been fo ſolemnly 
enacted by the concurrence of the whole legiſlature ? 


Tu defenceleſs condition of the kingdom while un- 


provided with a navy; the inability of the king, from 
his eſtabliſhed revenues, with the utmoſt care and fruga- 
lity, to equip and maintain one; the impoſſibility of ob- 
parliament: All theſe are reafons of ſtate, not topics of 


law. If theſe reaſons appear to the king fo urgent as to 


dilpenſe with the legal rules of government; let him 
ü Suns Trials, vol. . p../2:45- 355 


enforce 
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liberty was totally ſubverted, and an unuſual and arbitrary 
authority exerciſed over the kingdom. Slaviſh principles, 
—— L— 1 
vileges of the nation, tranſmitted through fo many ages, 


ſecured by ſo many laws, and purchaſed by the blood 


of ſo many heroes and patriots, now lie proſtrate at the 
feet of the monarch. What though public peace and 
national induſtry encreaſed the commerce and opulence 


of the kingdom? This advantage was temporary, and 
due alone, not to any encouragement given by the 
crown, but to the fpirit of the Engliſh, the remains of 


rafter of the king, amidſt all his miſguided counſels, 
might merit indulgence, or even praiſe? He was but one 
= See State Trials: — wikd cnt Go Gated 


four judges in favour of Hambgea, 
2 man; 


renne 
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CHAP. man; and the privileges of the people, the inheritance 
e millions, were too valuable to be facrificed to his pre- 
judices and miſtakes. Such, or more ſevere, were the 
ſentiments promoted by a great party in the nation: No 
ing's part, or alleviation, how reaſon. 

hearkened to or admitted : And to 


2037 


that might ſecure the people againſt thoſe oppreſſions, 
which they felt, or the greater ills, which they appre- 
hended, from the combined encroachments of church and 
ate. 
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CHAP. II. 


Diſcontents in Scatland Introduction of the canons 

| and liturgy —— A tumult at Edinburgh —— The 
covenant — general afſembly—— Epiſcopacy 
aboliſhed —— War — 4 pacification—  Renewel 
of the war — Fourth Engliſþ parliament —— 
Diffolution—— Diſcontents in England — Rout 
at Newburn—— Treaty at Rippen Great coun- 
cl of the peers. 


* grievances under which the Engliſh laboured, c N 4 r. 
when conſidered in themſelves, without regard to. — * 
tie conſtitutiom, ſcarcely deſerve the name; nor were 2 
they either burthenſome on the people's properties, or 
nywiſe ſhocking to the natural humanity of mankind. 

Den the impoſition of ſhip-money, independent of the 
paſequences, was a great and evident advantage to the 
pdlic, by the judicious uſe which the king made of the 

novey levied by that expedient. And though it was juſtly 

predended, that ſuch precedents, if patiently ſubmitted 

©, would end in a total diſuſe of parliaments, and in 
3 of arbitrary authority ; Checks dreaded 

) pn bun the preg, who we nor commenty 

je maine, 9 engage them in 3 refiſace of ane 
prernment. All eccleſiaſtical affairs were ſettled by law 

nd uninterrupted precedent ; and the church was become 
conſiderable barrier to the power, both legal and ille- 

of the crown. Peace too, induſtry, commerce, 
ene rr 
. 2 

unment, except liberty, or rather the preſent exerciſe 


III 
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of 


$29 
en“ of liberty, and its proper ſecurity . It ſeemed probable, 


| he therefore, that affairs might Jong have continued on the 


2537. 


— Tnovan the pacific, and not unſkilful government oſ 


|  wukked in their hands. Many of the prelates, therefore, 
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fame footing in England, had it not been for the neigh. 
bourhood of Scotland; a country mare turbulent, ang 
leis diſpoſed to ſubmim̃on and obedience. It was thence 
the commotions firſt aroſe ; and it is therefore time for us 
to return thither, and to give an account of the ſtate of 
affairs in that kingdom. 


James, and the great authority which he had acquire, 
had much allayed the feuds among the great families, 
and had eſtabliſhed law and order throughout the king- 
dom; the Scotifh nobility were ſtill poſſeſſed of the chief 
power and influence over the people, Their property 
was extenſive; their hereditary juriſdictions and the ſeu- 
dal tenures encreaſed their authority; and the attachment 
of the gentry to the heads of families eftabliſhed a kind 
of voluntary ſervitude under the chieftains. Beſides that 
long abſence had much looſened the king's connections 
with the nobility, who reſided chiefly at their country- 
ſeats; they were, in general, at this time, though from 
from the natural piety or ſuperſtition of his temper, was 
extremely attached to the ecclefiafties : And as it is na- 
tural] for men to perſuade themſelves, that their intereſt 
coincides with their inclination ; he had eſtabliſhed it as 
a fixed maxim of policy, to encreaſe the power and au- 
thority of that order. The prelates, he thought, eſta- 
dliſfied regularity and diſcipline among the clergy ; the 
And as that rank of men had no ſeparate authority, 
and no dependence but on the crown ; the royal power, 
it would feem, might, with the greater ſaſety, be en- 


# Clarendon, p. % 75» May, p» . Warwick, . . 
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yere raiſed to the chief dignities of the ſtate ” : 9 
wood, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, was created chancel- 

lor: Nine of the biſhops were privy counſellors: The n 
biſhop of Roſs aſpired to the office of treaſurer: Some of 
the prelates poſſeſſed places in the exchequer : And it 
was even endeavoured to revive the firſt inſtitution of the 


„ A - =eragresnd 


— . fon te we of 
each pariſh : And what remained, the proprietor of the 
land was impowered to purchaſe at 2 low valuation”. 
The king likewiſe, warranted by ancient law and prac- 
tice, had declared for a general reſumption of all crown- 
lands, alienated by his predeceſſors; and though he took 
no ſtep towards the execution of this project, the very 
pretenkion to ſuch power had excited jealouſy and diſcon- 
tent. | * 
NoTwITHSTANDING the tender regard which Charles 
bore to the whole church, he had been able, in Scotland, 
to acquire only the affeftion of the ſuperior rank among 
| the clergy. The miniſters in general equalled, if not 
F Rufhworth, vol. ii. p. 386. May, p- 2. | q Guthry's Me- 
dale, p. 34 Burnet's Mem. b. 29, . * King's declaration, p. 7. 
Franklyn, p. 621. King's declaration, p. 6, 
Ver, VI. =. exceeded 
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beſtowed a luſtre on the whole body, and allured men of 
family in· o it: theſe views had no influence on the Scot- 


by the prelates in the licence of preaching, the clergy 

regarded epiſcopal juriſdiction both as a tyranny and an 
uſurpation, and maintained a parity among ecclefiaſtics to 
be a divine privilege, which no human law could alter or 
infringe. While fuch ideas prevailed, the moſt moderate 


e 
A new oath was arbitrarily impoſed on intrants, by which 
they ſwore to obſerve the articles of Perth, and ſubmit to 
the liturgy and canons. And in a word, the whole 
ſyſtem of church government, during a courſe of thirty 
years, had been changed by means of the innovations, in- 
troduced by James and Charles. 

Tus people, under the influence of the nobility and 
clergy, could not fail to partake of the diſeontents, which 
prevailed among theſe two orders; and where real grounds 
of complaint were wanting, they greedily laid hold of 
© Burnet, Mem. . 3% Mop prog. Ys 
9 Imaginary 
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ther tobe inflamed into a higher degree of ſerocity. The 
genius of religion, which prevailed in the court and among 
the prelates, was of an oppoſite nature; and having ſome 
alinity to the Romiſh worſhip, led them to mollify, as 
much as poſſible, the ſevere prejudices, and to ſpeak of 
the catholics in more charitable language, and with more 


Through the whole courſe of this reign, nothing had 
more fatal influence, in both kingdoms, than this ground- 
leſs apprehenſion, which, with fo much induſtry was 
propagated, and with fo much credulity was embraced, 


dy all canks of men. 


Amins theſe dangerous complaints and terrors of re- 
ligious innovation, the civil and ecclefiaſtical liberties of 


the nation were imagined, and with fome reaſon, not to 
be altogether free from invaſion. 

Tux eftabliſhment of the high-commiſfion by James, 
without any authority of law, ſeemed a conſiderable en- 
croachment of the crown ; and erected the moſt danger- 
ous and arbitrary of all courts, by a method equally 
dangerous and arbitrary. All the ſteps towards the ſet- 
tement of epiſcopacy had indeed been taken with conſent 


» Burnet's Mem. p. 29% 36 3% | 
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of parliament : The articles of Perth were-confiemed in 
— 1622: In 1633, the king had obtained 2 general ratifica- 
every eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment : But theſe laws 
had leſs authority with the nation, as they were known to 


| have paſſed contrary to the ſentiments even of thoſe who 


voted for them, and were in reality extorted by the autho- 
rity and importunity of the ſovereign. The means, how- 
ever, which both James and Charles had employed, in 
order to influence the parliament, were entirely regular ; 
and no reaſonable pretence had been aiforded for repre- 
ſenting theſe laws as null or invalid. 


Bur there prevailed among the greater part of the na- 


tion another principle, of the moſt important and moſt 
dangerous nature, and which, if admitted, deſtroyed en- 
tirely the validity of all ſuch ſtatutes. The ecclefiaſtical 
authority was ſuppoſed totally independent of the civil ; 


and no act of parliament, nothing but the conſent of the 


church itſelf, was repreſented as ſufficient ground for the 
introduction of any change in religious worſhip or diſci- 


pline. And though James had obtained the vote of aſ- 


ſemblies for receiving epiſcopacy and his new rites; it 
muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch irregularities had prevailed in 
conſtituting theſe eceleſiaſtical courts, and ſuch violence 
in conducting them, that there were ſome grounds for de- 
nying the authority of all their acts. Charles, ſenſible 


that an extorted conſent, attended with fuch invidious 


circumſtances, would rather be prejudicial to his mea- 
rr 
reſolved, in conjunction with the biſhops, to govern the 


ere 
fully intided, and which he believed inherent in be 


Tus king's great aim was to complete the work fo 
happily begun by his father; to eſtabliſh diſcipline upon 
a regular ſyſtem of canons, to introduce a liturgy into 


public 
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public worſhip, and to render the ecclefiaſtical govern- © H A Fo 
ment of all his kingdoms regular and uniform. Some 


views of policy might move him to this undertaking : 
But his chief motives were derived from principles of zeal 
and conſcience. 


Tun canons for eſtabliſhing eccleſiaſtical juriſdiftion tawrodue: 
the n *f the 


were promulgated in 1635 ; and were received by 


felt diſpleaſure, at ſeeing the royal authority highly ex- 
to praftice, and a whole body of eccleſiaſtical laws eita- 
bliſhed without any previous conſent either of church or 
r. They dreaded left, by a parity of reaſon, like 
arbitrary authority, from like pretences and principles, 
would be aſſumed in civil matters: They remarked, that 
the delicate boundaries, which ſeparate church and fate, 
were already paſſed, and many civil ordinances eftabliſhed 
by the canons, under colour of eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions : 
And they were apt to deride the negligence, with which 
found, that the new liturgy or fervice-book was every 
it had not yet been compoſed or publiſhed”. It was, 
however, ſoon expected; and in the reception of it, as 
the people are always moſt affected by what is external 
and expoſes to the ſenſes, it was apprehended, that the 
Tus liturgy, which the king, from his own autho- 
rity, impoſed on Scotland, was copied from that of Eng- 
land: But leſt a freie imitation might ſhock the pride 
of his ancient kingdom, a few alterations, in order to 
ſave appearances, were made in it; and in that ſhape it 


326 


cn P. was tranſmitted to the biſhops at Edinburgh *. But the 
. Scots had univerſally entertained a notion, that, though 
2637. riches and worldly glory had been ſhared out to them with 
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2 ſparing hand, they could boaſt of ſpiritual treaſures more 
abundant and more genuine, than were enjoyed by any 
nation under heaven. Even their fouthern neighbours, 
they thought, though ſeparated from Rome, ſtill retained 


à great tincture of the primitive pollution z and their 


liturgy was repreſented as a ſpecics of maſs, though with 


 fome leſs ſhow and embroidery*. Great prejudices, 
therefare, were entertained againſt it, even conſidered in 


itſelf ; much more when regarded as a preparative, which 
was ſoon to introduce into Scotland all the abominations 
of popery. And as the very few alterations, which di- 
ſtinguiſhed the new liturgy from the Engliſh, ſeemed to 


approach nearer to the doctrine of the real preſence ; 


this circumſtance was deemed an undoubted confirm- 
ation of every ſuſpicion, with which the people were 


. 


E ASTER-DAY was, by proclamation, appointed for the 
firſt reading of the ſervice in Edinburgh: But in order 
to judge more ſurely of men's diſpoſitions, the council 


delayed the matter till the 234 of July ; and they even 


gave notice, the Sunday before, of their intention to 
commence the uſe of the new liturgy. As no conſider- 
able ſymptoms of diſcontent appeared, they thought that 
they might ſafely proceed in their purpoſe © ; and accord- 
ingly, in the cathedral church of St. Giles, the dean of 


Edinburgh, arrayed in his ſurplice, began the ſexvice ; the 
| biſhop himſelf and many of the privy- council being pre- 


fent. But no fooner had the dean opened the book, than 
a multitude of the meane#t' fort, moſt of them women, 


» King's Decl. p. 28. May, p. 32. * King's Dedl. 5. 20. 
b Burnet's Meme p. 31. Rus worth, vol. ii. p. 396. Mays, p. 31. 
© King's Dec. p. 22. Clarendon, vol. i, p. 108. Run, vol. it. 
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er where the privy- council was fitting. The council 


violence: The clergy, cvery-where, loucly declaimed 


whole world“. 
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way was attacked in the ſtreeta, and chaſed into the cham. 


itſelf was beſieged and violently attacked : The town- 
council met with the fame fate : And nothing could have 
ſaved the lives of all of them, but their application to ſome 
popular lords, who protected them, and diſperſed the mul- 
titude. In this ſedition, the actors were of ſome better 
condition than in the former ; though nobody of rank 
ſcemed, as yet, to countcnance them 5, 

ALL men, however, began to unite and to encourage 
each other, in oppolition to the religious innovations 
introduced into the kingdom. Petitions to the council 
were ſigned and preſented by perſons of the higheſt qua- 
lity: The women took part, and, as was uſual, with 


againft popery and the liturgy, which they repreſented as 
the ſame : The pulpits reſounded with vehement invec- 
tives againſt antichriſt: And the populace, who firſt 
oppoſed the ſervice, was often compared to Balaam's afs, 
an animal, in itſelf, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, but whoſe mouth 
had been opened by the Lord, to the admiration of the 
In ſhort, fanaticiſm mingling with fac- 
tion, private intereſt with the ſpirit of liberty, ſymptoms 
appeared, on all hands, of the molt dangerous inſurrection 
and diſorder. 

Tus primate, 2 man of wiſdom and prudence, wha 
was all along averſe to the introduction of the litur- 
gy, repreſented to the king the fate of the nation: The 
earl of Traquaire, the treaſurer, fet out for London, 
in order to lay the matter more fully before him : Every 
circumitance, whether the condition of England or of 
deſiſt from fo hazardous an : Yet was Charles 


r & King's Decl. p. 235 36, be, 1, vob. is p- 484+ * King's 
inflexible. 
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inflexible. In his whole conduct of this affair, there en a P. 
appear no marks of the good ſenſe with which he was 
endowed : A lively inſtance of that ſpecies of character, 
ſo frequently to be met wich; where there are found 
parts and judgment in every diſcourſe and opinion; in 
of things are the reſult of their alone: 
Their conduct is regulated by their underſtanding, thei 
I. _ 


To fo violent a combination of à whole kingdom, „ 1638. 
Charles had nothing to oppoſe but 2 proclamation ; in 2 Fed. 
which he pardoned all paſt offences, and exhorted the 
people to be more obedient for the future, and to ſubmit 
peaceably to the uſe of the liturgy. This proclamation 
was inftantly encountered with a public proteſtation, pre- 
ſented by the earl of Hume and lord Lindeſey : And this 
was the firſt time that men of quality 
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| enjoined them to cheriſh and to love. There followed 


the greater glory of God, and the greater honour and 
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Tunis famous covenant confiſted firſt of a renunciation 


wp of popery, formerly figned by James in his youth, and 
1633. compoſed of many inveAtives, fitted to inflame the mind; 


of men againft their fellow-creatures, whom heaven has 


2 bond of union, by which the ſubſcribers obliged them. 
ſelves to reſiſt religious innovations, and to defend each 
other againſt all oppoſition whatſoever : And all this, for 


advantage of their king and country *. The people, 
without diftinAion of rank or condition, of age or fex, 
flocked to the ſubſcription of this covenant ; Few, in their 
judgment, diſapproved of it; and ſtill fewer durſt openly 
condemn it. The king's minifters and counſellors them- 


ſeives were, molt of them, feized by the general conta 


gion. And none but rebels to God, and traitors to their 
country, it was thought, would withdraw themſelves from 
fo ſalutary and fo pious a combination. 

Tun 'treacherous, the cruel, the unrelenting Philip, 
accompanied with all the terrors of a Spaniſh inquiſition, 
the Low Countries with more determined fury, than was 
now, by the Scots, the mild, the humane Charles, at- 
tended with his inoffenfive liturgy. 

Tun king began to apprehend the conſequences. He 
ſent the marquis of Hamilton, as commiſſioner, with au- 
thority to treat with the covenanters. He required the 
covenant to be renounced and recalled : And he thought, 
that on his part he had made very ſatisfactory eonceſ- 


. frons, when he offered to ſuſpend the canons and the 


_ Hturgy, till, in a fair and legal way, they could be receiv- | 


ed; and fo to model the high commiſſion, that it ſhould | 
no longer give offence to his fubjefts*, Such general 


. er Ruſiworth, vol. K p. 734. Mays b. 35 
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kchrations could not well give content to any, much en 4 Y. 
es to thoſe who carried fo much higher their pretenſions. = 9 
The covenanters found themſelves ſeconded by the zeal c 
of the whole nation. Above fixty thouſand people were 
zſembled in a tumultuous manner in Edinburgh and the 
neighbourhood. Charles poſſeſſed no regular forces in 
either of his kingdoms. And the diſcontents in England, 
though ſecret, were believed fo violent, that the king, it 
was thought, would find it very difficult to employ in 
ſuch a cauſe the power of that kingdom. The more, there- 
fore, the popular leaders in Scotland conſidered their ſitu- 
ion, the lefs apprehenſion did they entertain of royal 
| power, and the more rigorouſly did they infiſt on entire fa- 
isfaction. In anfwer to Hamilton's demand of renouncing 
the covenant, they plainly told him, that they would ſooner 
renounce their baptifm*. And the clergy invited the 
commiſioner himſelf to ſubſcribe it, by informing him, 
« With what peace and comfort it had filled the hearts 
| © of all God's people ; what reſolutions and beginnings 
* of reformation of manners were ſenſibly perceived in 
© all parts of the nation, above any meaſure they had 
* ever before found or could have expected; how great 
© glory the Lord had received thereby; and what conk- 
| * dence they had, that God would make Scotland a 

* bleſſed kingdom.“ 4 

Hann ren returned to London: Made another fruit- 

ks journey, with new conceſfons, to Edinburgh: Re- 

turned again to London; and was immediately ſent back 

rin fill more faci conceffions.” The king was n $.,.. 
ow willing entirely to aboliſh the canons, the liturgy, 
init extremely the power of the biſhops, and was con- 

tat if, on any terms, he could retain that order in the 
church of Scotland”, And to enſure all theſe gracious 


* King's Decl. p. 37. o Ibid. . 93. Ruſiworth, vol. 5. p. 753%. 
F Kings Decl. p. 237. Rufhworth, vob. 3i. p. 763% 
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224 0. offers, he gave Hamilton authority to fummon firſt an 
— then a parliament, where every national priey. 
— ance might be redrefſed and remedied. Theſe fucceffive 
conceſſions of the king, which yet came ſtill ſhort of the 
riſing demands of the malcontents, diſcovered his own 
weakneſs, encouraged their infolence, and gave no ſatis- 
faftion. The offer, however, of an aflembly and a par- 
kament, in which they expected to be entirely maſters, 
was willingly embraced by the covenanters. 
CranLes, perceiving what advantage his enemies had 
reaped from their covenant, reſolved to have a covenant 
on his ſide ; and he ordered one to be drawn up for that 
purpoſe. It conſiſted of the fame violent renunciation 
of popery above mentioned; which, though the king 
did not approve of it, he thought it ſaſeſt to adopt, in 
order to remove all the ſuſpicions entertained againſt him. 
As the covenanters, in their bond of mutual defence 
againſt all oppoſitien, had been careful not to except the 

king ; Charles had formed a bond, which was annexed 

to this renunciation, and which expreſſed the duty and 

loyalty of the ſubſcribers to his majeſty*. But the co- 

meaat to weaken and divide them, received it with the 

utmolt ſcorn and deteſtation. And without delay they 
proceeded to model the future aſſembly, from which ſuch 

great atchievements were expected”. 

4 general Tu genius of that religion which prevailed in Scot- 
land, and which, every day, was ſecretly gaining ground 
in England, was far from inculcating deference and ſub- 
miſſian to the ecclefiaſtics, merely as fuch : Or rather, 
by nouriſhing in every individual, the higheſt raptures 
and ecftaſies of devotion, it conſecrated, in a manner, 
every individual, and in his own eyes, beftowed a charac- 
ter on him, much ſuperior to what forms and ceremo- 


4 King's Decl. p. 140, cr. „ Ruſhwarth, vb. F. p. 772 
; 


CHARLES I. 


aus worſhip and diſcipline, were both poor, and in ſmall 
ambers ; nor are they, in general, to be confidered, at 
laſt in the beginning, as the ringleaders of the ſedition, 
| hich was raiſed on their account. On the contrary, 


f FF 


eccurred, a ſpirit of moderation in that order, refolved 
w domineer entirely in the aſſembly, which was ſum- 
noned, and to hucry on the ecclefiaftics by the fame fu- 
lr had been uſual, before the eſtabliſhment of prelacy, 
fur each preſbytery to fend to the aſſembly, beſides two 
or theee miniſters, one lay-commiſſioner* ; and, as all 
the boroughs and univerſities fent likewiſe commiſſioners, 
the lay-members, in that ecclefiaftical court, nearly 
which James, apprehenſive of zeal in the laity, had abo- 
liſhed, was now revived by the covenanters : They alſo 
introduced an innovation, which ferved till farther to 
reduce the clergy to ſubjeftion. By an edict of the tables, 
whole authority was ſupreme, an elder from each pariſh 
in the choice both of the commiſſioners and miniſters 
who ſhould be deputed to the aſſembly. As it is not 
uſual for the miniſters who are put in the lift of candi- 
lates, to claim a vote, all the elections, by that means, 
ell into the hands of the laity : The moſt furious of all 
ranks were Choſen : And the more to overawe the clergy, 
2 new device was fallen upon, of chuſing, to every com- 


* King's Decl. p. 188, 13g. Ruſhworth, vol. F. p. p61 

t A preſbytery in Sco / land is an inferior ecch-fattical court, the fame 
that was afterwards called a Claſſis in England, and is compoſed of the 
c 


welve and twenty. 
miſſioner, 


iii RAEFSPREFRA GA BRAE # 


de laity, apprehending, from ſeveral inſtances, which 


cus inftitutions could alone confer. The clergy of ©H AF. 
tcotdand, though fuch tumule was excited about religi- 


—_ 
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+ miſfoner, four or five lay-aſſeſſors, who, though they 
— / could have no vote, might yet interpoſe with their advice 
_—— and authority in the aſſembly *. 


CHAP 


if 


had been entered into, of utterly aboliſhing epiſcopacy ; 
and as a preparative to it, there was laid 


tinued to fit, and to finiſh their buſinefs*. All the acts 
of aſſembly, fince the acceffon of James to the crown 


epiſcopacy, the high commiſſion, the articles of Perth, 
the canons, and the liturgy, were aboliſhed and declared 
Charles, in a long courſe of years, had been rearing with 
 f much care and policy, fell at once to the ground. 


» Kiag's Decl p. x96, 192. 290. Cuthey, p. 2g, &c. » Kiogh 
Deck ge 22S, KuSwoeth, vol. ii. . 757. = May, p 44 
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power was the old preſbyterian principle, which had 
been zealouſly adopted at the reformation, and which, 
though James and Charles had obliged the church pub- 
lely to diſclaim it, had ſecretly been adhered to by all 
naks of people. It was commonly aſked, whether Chriſt 
o the king were ſuperior ? And as the anſwer feemed 
council, was ſuperior, in all ſpiritual matters, to the 
prliament, which was only the king's. But as the cove- 
nanters were ſenſible, that this conſequence, though it 
ſeemed to them irrefragable, would not be aſſented to by 


tenets by military force, and not to truſt entirely to ſuper- 
natural aſſiſtance, of which, however, they held them- 
ſelves well afured. They caſt their eyes on all fides, 
abroad and at home, whanee ever they exuts expett any 


ad or ſupport. 


apainſt Spain, and framed a treaty of partition, by which 
they were to conquer and to divide between them the Low 
Country provinces, England was invited to preſerve a neu- 
trality between the contending parties, while the French 
and Dutch ſhould attack the maritime towns of Flanders. 
But the king replied to d Eſtradi s, the French ambaſſa- 


ready, and would crofs the feas, if neceſſary, with an 
amy of x 5,000 men, in order to prevent theſe projected 
conqueſts*, This anſwer, which proves that Charles, 


© 3 RERASEA SEPPRETPFEFEACFRPGCEARD aA RAY 


y King's Del. p. 307+ — vol. 3. 
0 irritated 


The covenant likewiſe was ordered to be Ggned by every © 8/4 F: 
ane, under pain of excommunication”. 6 7 


Tm e eccleſiaſtical upon the civil 2539 


| the king z it became neceſſary to maintain their religious 


Arran France and Holland had entered into a league 


dor, who opened the propoſal, that he had 2 ſquadron 


though he expreſſed his mind with an imprudent candour, 
had, at laſt, acquired a. juſt idea of. national intereſt, 
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CHAP. ivitated cardinal Richlien ; and in revenge, that politic 
ww nd enterprizing miniſter carefully fomentes the fiſt 


#639. 


commotions in Scotland, and ſecretly ſupplied the cove. 


nanters with money and arms, in order to encourage them 


in their oppoſition againſt their ſovereign. 

Bur the chief reſource of the Scottiſh malcontents, 
was in themſelves, and in their own vigour and abilities, 
No regular eſtabliſhed commonwealth could take juſter 
meaſures, or execute them wich greater promptitude, 


bigotry for religious trifles, and faction without a reaſon- 
able object. The whole kingdom was, in 2 manner, 
engaged; and the men of greateſt abilities ſoon acquired 
to maintain. "The carl of Argyle, though he long feem- 


ed to temporize, had, at laſt, embraced the covenant; 


and he became the chief leader of that party: A man 
equally ſupple and inflexible, cautious and determined, 
and entirely qualified to make a figure during a factious 
and turbulent period. "The carls of Rothes, Caffils, Mon- 
troſe, Lothian, the lords Lindeſey, Loudon, Yeſter, Bal- 
merino, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in that party. Many 
Scotch officers had acquired reputation in the German 
wars, particularly under Guſtavus ; and theſe were in- 
vited over to aſſiſt their country in her preſent neceſſity. 
The command was entruſted to Leſley, a foldier of ex- 
perience and abilities. Forces were regularly inlifted and 
diſciplined. Arms were commiſſioned and imported from 
foreign countries. A few caſtles, which belonged to 
nn 


except 2 ſmall part, where the marquis of Huntley fiill 
adhered to the king, being in the hands of the covenant- 
ers, was, in a very little time, put in a tolerable poſture 


_ of defencet. 
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| Tur fortifications of Leith were begun and carried en © HA 7. 
with great rapidity. Beſides the inferior fort, and thoſe , 4 
who laboured for pay, incredible numbers of volunteers, 2639 
eren noblemen and gentlemen, put their hand to the 
work, and deemed the moſt abject employment to be dig- 
nified by the fanAity of the cauſe. Women too, of rank 
and condition, forgetting the delicacy of their fex, and 
the decorum of their character, were intermingled with 
the loweſt rabble; and carried on their ſhoulders the 
| rubbiſh requiſite for completing the fortifications <. 

Wi muſt not omit another auxiliary of the covenant- 
ers, and no inconſiderable one; a propheteſs, who was 
much followed and admired by all ranks of people. Her 
name was Michelſon, 2 woman full of whimfies, partly 
byſterical, partly religious; and inflamed with a zealous 
concern for the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of the preſbyte- 
tians. She ſpoke at certain times only, and had often 
eyed over the whole country, thouſands crowded about 
| her houſe, and every word which the uttered was re- 
covenant, ſhe faid, was ratified in heaven: The king's 
covenant was an invention of Satan : When ſhe ſpoke of 
Chriſt, the uſually gave him the name of the covenant- 
ng Jeſus. Rollo, 2 popular preacher, and zealous co- 
nnter, was her great favourite; and paid her, on his 
part, no leſs veneration. Being defired by the ſpecta- 
tors to pray with her, and ſpeak to her, he anſwered, 
r it would be ill manners 
* in hi to his maſter, Chriſt, was ſpeak - 


7 7 
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© Guthy' Memoir, _ 
| © King's Dechration at large, N. Burnet'e Memoirs of Hamilton. 
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Cranes bad agreed to reduce epiſcopal authority ſo 
much, that it would no longer have been of any fervice 
to ſupport the crown; and this facrikce of his own in- 
tereſts he was willing to make, in ordert to attain public 
peace and tranquillity. But he could not conſent entirely 
to aboliſh an order, which he thought as ellential to the 
being of a Chriſtian church, as his ScattifÞ ſubjefts deem- 
ed it incompatible with that ſacred jpflitutinn. This 
narrowneſs of mind, if we would be impartial, we muſt 
either blame or excuſe 


— 
-hme! The latter affec- 

tion, however, and made him 
By regular exconomy, he had aly paid all the 
which he Bn 
queen had from 


K 


ens I. 
2222 give what they themſelves © u 2 


irt rr 


king, but inferior in cavalry. The officers had more re- 
putation and experience ; and the ſoldiers, though undiſ- 
ciglined and ill-armed, were animated as well by the 
rn 


anathemas againſt all thoſe whe went pot ent te off the 
Lord againſt the mighty . Yet ſo prudent were the leaders 
of the mglcontents, that they immediately ſent ſubmiſ- 
. *adhemtcatoanatetd 
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CES Cuanzs knew that the force of the covenanters was 
S ans 
that, as they were not yet daunted by any ill fuccefs, no 
_ reaſonable terms could be enpected from them. Win 
therefore to a treaty, great difficulties occurred on 
doth fices. Should he ſubmit to the pretenſions of the 


rr sri rita 


5 CHARLES I. „ 
kukewarm in his ſervice 3 or, what was more to be dread. 23 * 
ed, many of them engaged in the fame party with the. 
zehols*, Should the war be only grotrafied beyond a . 
campaign, (and who could enpect to finiſh it in that pe- 
nad ?] his treaſures would fail him ; and, for ſupply, he 
muſt have recourſe to an Engliſh parliament, which, by 
fatal experience, he had ever found more ready to en- 
craach on the prerogatives, than to ſupply the neceſſitics, 
of the crown. And what if he receive 'a defeat from the 
rebel army? This misfortune was far from being im- 


were the reaſons which engaged the king to admit ſuch : | 
range articles of peace, it is in vain to caquice: For 


* Ruſh. vol. Bi. p. 936. 


| 1 mid. p- 945; 
Z 3 there 
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C 8 4 Þ. there fearcely could be any. The cafes of that event 
oye ay admit of 2 more cafy explication. 
1698. 


| fuck a general reſemblance in the complaints of both 
kingdoms, that the Engliſh readily afſented to all the 


| 
| 
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Cuartss, as att ts cit cart, 
> with a ſteady reſolution, to have proſecuted them, 


aus and uncxpetied pretenfions, as would have juſtified 
his cauſe, if polfible, to the whole Engliſh nation. So 
cations, the liturgy, the high commiſſion, and the ar- 
ticks of Perth ; but alſo to aboliſh the order itſelf of 
bilkops, for which he had fo zcalouſly contended'. But 
this conceſſion was gained by the utmoſt violence which 
be could impoſe on his diſpoſition and prejudices: He 


opportunities, in order to recover the ground which he 
had Joft®. And one flep farther he could not prevail 

with hinaſelf to advance. The aſſembly, when it met, 
| paid no deference to the king's prepoſſeſſions, but gave 


to allow it contrary to the conſtitutions of that church. 
They fliginatiſed the liturgy and canons as popilh : He 
agreed fimply to aboliſh them. They denominated the 
high commiſſion, tyranny: He was content to ſet it 
alien. The parliament, which fat after the aſſembly, 
advanced pretenfions, which tended to diminiſh the civil 
* Clarendon, vob. i. . 222, 224- May, p. 46- 1 Roſh. vol. Ni. 


p. 946. mn Burnet's Memoirs, p. 554» Ruſk. vol. iii. 5. 957. 
, ibid. p. 586, Ac. 
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full indulgence to their own. They voted epiſcopacy to Aug :7ib, 
be unlawful in the church of Scotland: He was willing 
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power of the monarch ; and, what probably affefted 


16:9 of aflembly, when, by the king's instructions, Tra. 


April 33th. 


I Ä 


quaire, the commiſſioner, prorogued them. And on ac- 
was the war renewed ; with great advantages on the fide 
of the covenanters, and diſadvantages on that of the 
king. 

No fooner had Charles concluded the pacification | 
without conditions, than the neceflity of his affairs, and 
his want of money, obliged him to diſdand his army; 
and as the ſoldiers had been held together ſolely by mer- 
cenary views, it was not poſſible, without great trouble, | 
and expence, and loſs of time, again to aſſemble them 
pretenſions being ſo contrary to the intereſts, and fill 
more to the inclinations of the king, it was likely that 
they ſhould again be obliged to ſupport their cauſe by 
arms; and they were therefore careful, in diſmiſſing their 
troops, to preſerve nothing but the appearance of a paci. 
fie diſpolition. The officers had orders to be ready on 
the firſt ſummons : The ſoldiers were warned not to think 
the nation ſecure from an Engliſh invaſion ; And the re- 
ligious zeal which animated all ranks of men, made them 
immediately fly to their ſtandards as foon as the trumpet 
was founded by their fpiritual and temporal lead 
The credit which, in their laſt expedition, they had 
acquired, by obliging their ſovereign to depart from all 
| his pretenſions ＋. A 
ths 600 es. every one, in undertaking 


Tur king, with great difficulty, * 
together an army; but ſoon diſcovered, that, all ſavings 


* Ruſh. vol. ih. p. 955+ Þ Clarendony vob. 5p. 125 Ruſk. 
vol. ii. p. 1093. | | | 
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being gane, and great debts contracted, 
would be inſuſſicient to ſupport them. op + = 
lament, therefore, formerly fo unkind and intraftable, 
wuſt now, after above eleven years intermifion, — 
king bad tried many irregular methods of taxation, after 
oultiplied diſguſts given to the puritanicial party, be fum- 
moned to aſſemble, amidſt the moſt preſſing neceſſities of 
the crown. 
As the king reſolved to try, whether this houſe 
L I 
pointed for the meeting of parliament, was late, and 
init the Scots, After the paſt experience of their ill- 
humour, and of their encroaching diſpoſition, he thought 
that he could not, in prudence, truſt them with a long 
eien, till be had feen fome better proofs of their good 
intentions : The urgency of the occaſion, and the little 
time allowed for debate, were reaſons which he reſerved 
Against the malcontents in the houſe: And an incident 
— which, he — — 
r 

Hz carl of Traquaire had intercepted writ-. 
ten to the king of France by the 2 —.— 


| and had conveyed this letter to the king. Charles, partly 


repenting of the large conceſſions made 
wy ated 5 ther fl infec and precio 
this opportunity of breaking with them. He had 
rr 
covenanters; one of the perſons who had ſigned the 


| tgeaſonable letter 1. And he now laid the matter before 


the parliament, whom he hoped to inflame by the reſent- 
— alarm by the danger, of this r 
* power. By the mouth of the lord keeper, Finch, 

Giſcovered his wants, and informed them, that he had 


v, vols 3. p. 329. Ruſh. vol. . . 956. Mays 5. 56- 
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| the current ſervice neceſſarily required, it would be re- 


een fro the confidence repoſted in him : And that, in 


ſumptuous buildings, or any other Rind of magnificence: 


the ſame fields, from which they had, at firſt, been ex. 


as might prevent, for the time, a total diſorder in the 


ſeafon ſhould afterwards be allowed them for that pur- 


the parlament of Ireland had twice put fuch truſt in his 
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been able to aſſemble his army, and to ſubſiſt them, noe 
by any revenue which he poſſeſſed, but by meant of a 
large debt of above 300,000 pounds, which he had con- 
* 
crown-lands. He repreſented, that it was hecelliey to 
grant ſupplies for the immediate and urgent demands of 
his military artiaments: That the feaſbn was Far ad- 
vanced, the time precious, and none of it muſt be loft 
in ddiberation : That though his colfets were enpty, 


they had not deen exhauſted by unneceſſary pomp, or 


Nr 


That whatever ſupplies had been levied on his ſubjects, 
had been employed for their advantage and preſervation, 
and like vapours rifing out of the earth, and gathered into 
2 cloud, had fallen in ſweet and refreſhing ſhowers on 


S 
F 


$31 


? 


haled : That though he deſired fuch immediate aſſiſtance 


he was far from any intention of precluding 
them from their right to enquire into the fats of the 
kingdom, and to offer him petitions for the redreſs of 
their grievances : That as much as was pufible of this 


poſe: That as he ene only fuck fopyly at preſent 2 


quiſte to aſſemble them again next winter, when they 
ſhould have full leiſure m conclude whatever buſines 
had, this ſeſſion, been left imperfeRt and unfiniſhed : That 


good intentions as to grant him, in the beginning of the 
ſeffion, 2 large ſupply, and had ever experieticed good 


ſuitable ts U juſt, pious, and gracious king, and ſuch as 
nnr 


ITE 
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dot  Howzveh plauſible theſe togics, they made finall n- © a F. 
f a Wi peffon on the houſe of cotamons. By fone illegal, and AL©©* 
on- eral fulpicious eee of the crown, and by the we 
the courageous oppoſition which particular perſons, amidſt 

tw angers and hardſhips, had made to them; the minds of 

$ of WT gen, throughout the nation, had taken fuck a turm as to 


d- .cribe every honour to the refraftory oppoſers of the 
loſt ting and the miniſters. Theſe were the only patriots, 
Py, the only lovers of their country, the only heroes, and, 
re. caly true Chriſtians. A reaſonable com- 
ce: 


jlance with the court was favith dependence; a regard 
3 2a confidence in his promiſes, 
is general caſt of thought, 
which has, more or led, prevailed in England, during 
near century and a half, and which has been the cauſe 
of much good and much ill in public affairs, never pre- 
haninated more than during the reign of Charles. The 
;reſfent houſe of commons, being entirely compoſed of 
who came into parliament with all 
had no means of influencing, could not fail to contain a 
majority of theſe ſtubborn patriots. 

Arvains kkewiſe, by means of the Scottih infurrec- 
tion, and the general diſcontents in England, were draw- 
ing fo near to a crifis, that the leaders of the houſe, 
ſagacious and penetrating, began to foreſee the conſe- 
quences, and to hope, that the time, fo long wiſhed for» 
was now come, when royal authority muſt fall into 2 
total ſubordination under popular afſemblics, and when 
public liberty mult acquire a full aſcendant. By reducing | 
the crown to neceſſities, they had hitherto found, that 
the king had been puſhed into violent counſels, which 
had ferved extremely the purpoſes of his adverſaries : And 
by multiplying theſe neceſſities, it was foreſeen, that his 
prerogative, undermined on all fides, muſt, at lait, be 


exon, and eas ee dangers tothe rere 
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to them in the name of their ſove- 
reign. The ſubject of Pym's harangue has been ſufficiently 
explained above; where we gave an account of all the 


urgent neceſſities ; and thought that ſupply, on this oc- 
cakion, ought, both in reaſon and in decency, to go before 


* Clarendon, vol. i. p..233- Ruſh vol. M. p. 2231 May, p. 60 
©® Ru, vol, ith. . 266. e ibid po 2247+ 


grievances. 
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utter to the commons; but their interceſſion did harm. 


viace, the granting of ſupplies; and, though the peers 
had here gone no farther than offering advice, the lower 
Jouſe immediately thought proper to vote ſo unprecedent- 
of an interpoſition to be a breach of privilege *. Charles, 
i order to bring the matter of ſupply to ſome iſſue, ſoli- 
cited the houſe by new meſſages : And finding that ſhip- 
gorey gave great alarm and diſguſt; beſides informing 
tem, that he never intended to make 2 conſtant revenue 
An, that all the money levied had been regularly, with 
great ſums, expended on equipping the navy ; he 
went fo far as to offer them a total abolition of that 


bt proper t0 preſent to km. In return, he only aſked, 


thouſand pounds, and that payable in three years; 
at the ſame time, he let them know, that, cohfidering 
fie ſituation of his affairs, a delay would be equivalent to 
al*. The king, though the majority was againſt 
„ never had more friends in any houſe of commons; 
the debate was carried on for two days, with gyear 
| and warrath on both ſides. 

br was urged by the partizans of the court, that the 
now preſented, for removing all diſguſts and jealou- 


PP gf IETI af Z7h 


$1 


— 
z f 


for ever, to the uſe of parliaments. Thar if 


and provided, in a reaſonable manner, for 
public neceffities ; they needed entertain no ſuſpicion 


That though due regard had not always been 


Þ 3154. 


run 


1, 


| They ventured to repreſent their ſenſe of the en 


The commons had always claimed, as their peculiar pro- 2642. 


claim, by any law, which the commons ſhould 
& bis neceffities, a ſupply of twelve ſubſidies, about fix | 


„ on their part, laid afide all enormous claims and 


| any infatiable ambition or illegal uſurpation in the 


* Chrendon, vol. 5. p14. — — * Clarendong vol. p. 135 Ruth. 
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paid, during this reign, to the rights of the people, yet 
no invaſion of them had been altogether deliberate and 


jj 


7 


1 
5 


ture, 
ſions as 


1 


iT 


Th 


15 


ſhould be deceived in repoſing this confidenee in him, Þ 
neither loſt any thing, nor incurred any danger; ſince it 


ture, to depend on them for a revenue, which was quit 
necelacy for pulllic honour and ſecurity. That the 

ture of the Engliſh conftitution fuppoſed 2 mutual c 
fidence between king and parliament : And if they ſhout 
refuſe it on their part, eſpecially with circumſtances d 


11. 8882 


Rare rer rei 
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2 total 
24 
and violent ſactions, 


2 — 
to theſe arguments, urged by the 
— 1 party, that the court had diſcovered, on their 
which they now fo ki 
be found in the Engliſh 

annals, was 2 fuſficient indication 
of deſigns formed — of all their = 

nor could any thi 1 | | | 
celſity, thing, indeed, be a ſtronger 
proof 


ſure, for i ſo violent 
That 


And if the fame grievances, eccleſiaſtical and civil, under 

„ LY x 
extremities ; CER a OE 
their own chains, by impoſing chains on their 5 
ir unhappy 
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_ during times the moſt favourable = 
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ſuch outrage 
and 
indignity ; what could be expefted 
2 


followed by the 
moſt dangerous convulkons and 
— 3 
* 


of ſome invincible 
neceffity, than their embracing 
a mea- 


 necellity, 
however, 
national 
$ + 


| neighbours 
? That the ancient practice 
of parliament 


CHAP. 


Lo is he winter ; and if the meeting of parliament had nor 
»640 purpoſely been delayed till fo near the commencement of 
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| That the writs for elections were ifſued early 


military operations, there had been leiſure ſufficient ts 
have redreſſed all national grievances, and to have pro- 
ceeded afterwards to an examination of the king's occa- 
fion for ſupply. That the intention of fo groſs an artifice 
was to engage the commons, under pretence of neceſſity, 
to violate the regular order of parkament; and a prece- 
dent of that kind being once eſtabliſhed, no enquiry into 
public meaſures would afterwards be permitted : That 
ſcarcely any argument, more unfavourable, — 
pleaded for ſupply, than an offer to aboliſh 
„ 
had ever, in any reign, been impoſed upon the ion: 
And that, by bargaining for the remiſſion of that duty, 
the commons would, in a manner, ratify the authority, 
by which it had been levied; at leaſt, give encouragement 
for advancing new pretenſions of a like nature, in hopes 
ol reſigning them on like advantageous conditions. 

Tus reaſons, joined to fo many occakons of ill 
humour, ſeemed to fway with the greater number: But, 
to make the matter worſe, Sir Harry Vane, the ſecretary, 
told the commons, without any authority from the king, 
that nothing leſs than twelve ſubſidies would be accepted 
as a compenſation for the abolition of ſhip-money. This 
aſſertion, proceeding from the indiſcretion, if we are not 
rather to call it the treachery, of Vane, diſpleaſed the 
houſe, by ſhowing a flifnck and rigidity in the king, 
which, in 2 claim fo ill grounded, was deemed incx- 
cuſable . We are informed likewiſe, that ſome men, who 
were thought to underſtand the ſtate of the nation, affirm- 
ed in the houſe, that the amount of twelve ſubſidies was 
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CHAP. have been fenfible, were fo dangerous and unpopular. 
— Bellafs and Sir John Hotham were fummened before the 
council ; and refuſing to give any account of their con- 
duct in 


1640. 


3 4 - tems 
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were committed to priſon. All the 
petitions and complaints, which had been ſent to the 
committee of religion, were demanded from Crew, chair. 


man of that committee; and on his refuſal to deliver 


them, he was ſent to the Tower. The fiullics, and even 
the pockets of the ear] of Warwic and lord Broke, before 
the expiration of privilege, were ſearched, in expefation 
of finding treaſonable papers. Theſe als of i 


were interpreted, with ſome appearance of reaſon, to be 


invakions on the right of national afſemblies*. But the 
king, after the firſt provocation which he met with, ne- 
ver ſufficiently reſpetted the privileges of parliament ; and 
by his example, he farther confirmed their reſolution, 


Þ Ruſh, wh ii. p. 2167 Muy, p. Gr, 


© Thats wan can in —— webkiep Laud, p. fo. * 
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ratified by conſent of parkament, in whom all authority & N A r. 
was now ſuppoſed to be centered. And nothing, beſides, , — 33 
could afford more fubjet of ridicule, than an cath, 2640. 
which contained an et cetera in the midſt of it. 

Tus people, who generally abhorred the convocation Difontents 
as much as they revered the parkament, could fearcely 50 
be reſtrained from inſulting and abuſing this afſembly ; 
and the, king was obliged to give them guards, in order 

to protelt them *. An attack too was made during the 

night upon Laud, in his palace of Lambeth, by above 

500 perions ; and he found it neceflary to fortify himſelf 

for his defence*. A multitude, conſiſting of two thou- 
miſſion then fat ; tore down the benches; and cried out, 
| Ne bifinp, no high commiſfſen*®. All theſe inftances of di- 
content were prefages of ſome great revolution; had the 

court poſſeſſed fufficient ſkill to diſcern the danger, or 
ſufficient power to provide againſt it. 
| In this diſpoltion of men's minds, it was in vain that 
the king iſſued a declaration, in order to convince his 
people of the neceflity, which he lay under, of diſſolving 
the kaft parkament*. The chief topic, on which he in- 
filed, was, that the commons imitated the bad example 
of all their predeceſſors of late years, in making continual 

_ (on bis authority — his hal 
adminiſtration and conduct, in diſcuſſing every circum- 
ſtance of public government, and in their indirect bar- 
gaming and contracting with their king for ſupply ; as if 
nothing ought to be given him but what he ſhould pur- 
chaſe, either by quitting ſomewhat of his royal preroga- 
tive, or by diminiſhing and leflening his ſtanding revenue. | 
Theie praflices, he faid, were contrary to the maxims — 1 


irt 


© Whithocks, p. 23> f Dugdale, p. 62. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 145+ 
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CHAP. of their anceſtors ; and theſe practices were totally incom- 
> patibl with monarchy *. 


Tus king, diſappointed of parliamentary ſubſidies, 
was obliged to have recourſe to other expedients, in order 
to ſupply his urgent neceſſities. The eccleſiaſtical ſub- 
fidies ſerved him in fome ffead ; and it ned but juſt, 
that the clergy ſhould contribute to a war, which was, 
in a great meaſure, of their own railing *. He borrowed 
money from his miniſters and courtiers ; and fo much 
was he beloved among them, that above 300,000 pounds 
were ſubſcribed in a few days : Though nothing furely 
could be more difagreeable to a prince, full of dignity, 

than to be a burthen on his friends, inflead of being a 
ſupport to them. Some attempts were made towards 
forcing a loan from the citizens ; but ſtill repelled by the 
ſpirit of liberty, which was now become unconquerable'. 
A loan of 40,000 pounds was extorted from the Spaniſh 
merchants, who had bullion in the Tower, expoſed to 
the attempts of the king. Coat and conduft-money for 
the ſoldĩery was levied on the counties; an ancient prac- 
tice”, but ſuppoſed to be aboliſhed by the petition of right. 
All the pepper was bought from the Eaſt India company 
upon truft, and fold, at a great diſcount, for ready mo- 
ney". A ſcheme was propoſed for coining two or three 
hundred thouſand pounds of baſe money“. Such were 
the extremities to which Charles was reduced. The freſh 
day raiſed, with regard to the payment of ſhip-money, 
obliged him to exert continual acts of authority, aug- 


x ta yada 


indigence and neceflities?. 


$ Seq note [ZJat the end of the volume. — — = May, p- 48 
Ruſh vol. iii. p. 2782. = lem, vok. i. p. 568. 
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of England. Dcr 
general knowledge of the ſeeret diſcontents of that king - 

dom, Lord Saville had forged a letter, in the name of fix 
noblemen the moſt conſiderable of England, by which 

the Scots were invited to affit their neighbours, in pro- 

curing 2 redreſs of grievances”. theſe 
warkike preparations and hoſtile attempts, the cove- 

nanters ftill preſerved the moſt pathetic and moſt ſubmiſ- 

five language ; and entered England, they fad, with no zoth Aug. 
other view, than to obtain acceſs to the king's pre- il 
ſence, and lay their hunible petition at his royal feet. _ 
At Newburn upon Tyne, they were oppoſed by a detach- i 
ment of 4,500 men under Conway, who ſeemed refolute 1 
w diſpute with them the paſſage of the river. The Scots = 
firſt entreated them, with great civility, not to flop them | | 
in their march to their gracious ſovereign; and then 
attacked them with great bravery, killed feveral, and 
chaſed the reſt from their ground. Such a panic ſeized fu Aug 
the whole Engliſh army, that the forces at Newcaſtle Mech. 
fled immediately to Durham ; and not yet thinking them- 
c 
orkſhire* 


i 
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Tus Scots took poliefiion | of Newcaſtle ; and though 


for every thing, in order ſtill to maintain Sell een 
of an amicable correſpondence with England. They alſo 


diſpatched meſſengers to the king, who was arrived at 
York; and they took care, after the advantage which 
they had obtained, to redouble their expreſſions of loyalty, 
duty, and ſubmiſſion to his perſon, and they even made 


„ tbadtaccoketrake 
victory. 


casi was in a very diflelſed condition. The 


army was diſcouraged, and began 
tented, both from the contagion of general diſguſt, and 
as an excuſe for their miſbehaviour, which they were de- 
firous of repreſenting rather as want of will than of cou- 
rage to fight. The treaſury too was quite exhauſted, 
and every expedient for ſupply had been tried to the ut- 
termoſt. No event had happened, but what might have 
been foreſeen as necelfary, at leaſt as very probable; yet 
ſuch was the king's ſituation, that no proviſion could be 
made, nor was even any reſalution takes again fork an 
exigency. 

Is ed ts prevent the e of the Scots upon 
him, the king agreed to a treaty, and named fixteen 


miſſioners at Rippon. The earls of Hentford, Bedford, 


Saliſbury, Warwic, E, Holland, Briftol, and Berk- 


ſhire, the lords Kimbolton, Wharton, Dunſmore, Paget, 


Broke, Saville, Paulet, and Howard of Efcric, were 
choſen by the king ; all of them popular men, and con- 
ſequently ſuppoſed „ 
or unacceptable to that nation. ' 


© Ruſk. vol. iii. p. 2255» » Clarendon, vols i. p. 153. 
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A addreſs arrived from the city of London, petition- © H A F. 


ing for a parliament ; the great point to which all men's , — D£d * 
Tee noblemen pre- 1640. 


mit to ſuch unworthy terms as were likely to be impoſed 
upon him. The loſs fullained at 'Newburn, he faid, 
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expoſed to”. Te ſhow how cafy it would be to e 
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Cusn, in deſpair of being able to flem the torrent, © R; 2 P. 
iſt determined to yield to it : And as he forefaw that , 
the great council of the peers would adviſe him to call a . 
already taken this reſalution. He informed them. r- 14. 
viſe, that the queen, in a letter which the had written 

to him, had very earneſtly recommended that meaſure. 

| This good prince, who was extremely attached to his 

conſort, and who wiſhed to render her popu- 
hr in the nation, forgot not, amidft all his diftreſs, the 
;erefts of his domeſtic tenderneſs © 

In order to fubfiſlt both armies (for the king was 
obliged, in order to fave the northern counties, to pay 
his enemies) Charles wrote to the city, deſiring a loan 
of 200,000 pounds. And the peers at York, whoſe au- 
thority was now much greater than that of their ſovereign, 
joined in the fame requeſt *. So low was this prince 
already fallen in the eyes of his own ſubjects ! 
As many difficulties occurred in the negociation with 
the Scots, it was propoſed to transfer the treaty from 
Rippon to London: A propoſal willingly embraced by 
tage, in a place where- the king, they forefaw, would 
he, in a manner, 2 priſoner, in the midſt of his impla- 
cable enemies, and their determined friends. : 


© Chendon, vol. i. . 254+ Ruſk. vol. ii. p. 227%» 
# Ruſs vol. n. 7 1279+ © Ibid. p. 2305+ 
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CHAP. LIV. 


Meeting of the lang — ——Strafird ant 
Laudimpeached —- Finch and Windebank fy —. 


HE cauſes of ae which, for above thirty 
years, had daily been multiplying in England, were 


with fome great revolution or cyavulſion. The uncer- 
tain and undefined limits of prerogative and privilege had 
been eagerly diſputed during that whole period ; and in 
every controverſy between prince and people, the queſtion, 
however doubtful, had always been decided by cach 
party in favour of its own pretenfions. Too lightly, per- 
haps, moved by the appearance of neceſſity, the king had 
even aſſumed powers incompatible with the principles of 
limited government, and had rendered it impoſſible for 
his moſt zealous partizans entirely to juſtify his conduct, 
except by topics ſo unpopular, that they were more fitted> 
in the preſent diſpoſition of men's minds, to inflame, than 
appeaſe, the general diſcontent. Thoſe great ſupports of 
public authority, law and religion, had likewiſe, by the 
unbounded compliance of judges and prelates, loſt much 
of their influence over the people ; or rather had in 3 
great meaſure gone over to the fide of faction, a" 
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ined the ſpirit of oppoſition and rebellion. The nabi- e . 
un alſo, whom the king had no means of retaining by wy 
effces and preſerments ſuitable to their rank, had been . 

tembiives into the feate, which already began tos muck TED i 
to preponderate. Senſible of ſome encroachments which 1 
had been made by royal authority, men entertained no Y 
jalouſy of the commons, whoſe enterprines, for the ac- | 
quiltion of power, had ever been covered with the ap- 
pearance of public good, and had hitherto gone no farther 
than ſome diſappointed efforts and endeavours. The pro- 
pels of the Scottiſh malcontents reduced the crown to 
an entice dependence for fupply : Their union with the 
popular party in England brought great acceſſion of au- 
thority to the latter: The near proſpect of ſucceſs rouſed 
il latent murmurs and pretenſions which had hitherto 
heen held in ſuch violent conftraint : And the torrent of 
general inclination and opinion ran ſo ſtrongly againft the 
court, that the king was in no fituation to refuſe any 
rcaſonable demands of the popular leaders, either for de- 
ſning or limiting the powers of his prerogative. Even 
many exorbitant claims, in his preſent fituation, would 
ray be made, and muſt neceſſarily be complied 


aa eto atm ens te dra es 
not yet fo immediate or certain. Though the political 
and religious puritans mutually lent affiftance to each 
other, there were many who joined the former, yet de- 
dined all connexion with the latter. The hierarchy had 
been eflabliſhed in England ever fince the reformation : 
The Romi church, in all ages, had carefully main - 
nined that form of ecclefiaftical government: The an- 
tient fachers too bore teſtimony to epiſcopal juriſdiction : 
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CHAP. prevailed, was fo ſhort, that few undiſputed traces of i 
2 remained in hiſtory. The biſhops and their more zealous 
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partizans inferred thence the divine indefeizable right of 
prelacy : Others regarded that inſtitution as venerable 
and uſeful: And if the Jove of novelty led ſome to 
adopt the new rites and diſcipline of the puritans, the re. 
verence to antiquity retained many in their attachment 
to the liturgy and government of the church. It bebov- 
ed, therefore, the zealous innovators in parliament to 
proceed with ſome caution and reſerve. By promoting all 
meaſures which reduced the powers of the crown, they 
hoped to diſarm the king, whom they juſtly regarded, 
from principle, inclination, and policy, to be the deter. 
mined patron of the hierarchy. By declaiming agaiaft 
the ſuppoſed encroachments and tyranny of the prelates, 
they endeavoured to carry the nation, from a hatred of 
their perſons, to an oppolition againft their office and 
character. And when men were inliſted in party, it would 
not be difficult, they thought, to lead them by degrees 
poſed not, at firſt, the majority of the nation, they were 
— inflamed, as is uſual among innovators, with extreme 
zeal for their opinions. Their unſurmountable paſſion, 
diſguiſed to themſelves, as well as to others, under the 
appearance of holy fervours, was well qualified to make 
proſelytes, and to ſeize the minds of the ignorant multi- 
tude. And one furious enthuſiaſt was able, by his active 
* to ſurmount the indolent efforts of many ſober 
wh Wuen the nation, therefore, was ſo generally diſcon- 
tented, and little ſuſpicion was entertained of any deſign 
to ſubvert the church and monarchy ; no wonder that 
almodt all elections ran in favour of thoſe, who, by their 
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the national prejudices. It is a uſual compliment to te- eng 
zard the king's inclination in the choice of a ſpeaker ; and 

Charles had intended to advance Gardiner, recorder of 2646. 1 
London, to that important truſt : But fo little intereſt did = 
the crown, at that time, poſſeſs in the nation, that Gar- | 
liner was diſappointed of his election, not only in Lon- Y 
And the king was obliged to make the choice of ſpeaker q 
ll on Lenthal, a lawyer of fome character, but not ſuf- 

iciendly qualified for fo high and difficult an office. 

Tun cager expectations of men with regard to a par- Meeting of 
lament, ſummoned at fo critical a juncture, and during ns 
hed qaneral Sfrontents — fram the ihe 5 
fruation of public affairs, could not be abruptly diſſolved, 
former parliaments ; theſe motives, ſo important and in- 
meſting, engaged the attendance of all the members; 
md the houſe of commons was never obſerved to be, 
from the beginning, ſo full and numerous. Without any 
interval, therefore, they Entered upon buſineſs, and, by 
wanimous conſent, they immediately ſtruck a blow which 
nay, in a manner, be regarded as deciſive. 
Tun carl of Strafford was conſidered as chief minifter, . 
both on account of the credit which he poſſeſſed with his 
ppacity. By a concurrence of accidents, this man la- 
lowed under the ſevere hatred of all the three nations 
mich compoſed the Britiſh monarchy. The Scots, 
mole authority now ran extremely high, looked on him 
® the capital enemy of their country, and one whoſe . 
counſels and influence they had moſt reaſon to 1 
lie had engaged the parliament of Ireland to advance 
keye fublidies, in order to ſupport 2 war againſt them: 
ic had levied an army of 9000 men, with which be had 
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28 * menaced all their weftern coalt : He had obliged the 
. ü Eved under his government, to renounce the 
n6go. covenant, their national idol : He had, in Ireland, pro. 


them in England : And he had ever diffuaded his maſter 
againſt the late treaty and ſuſpenſion of arms, which he 
regarded as dangerous and difhoneuradle. So avowed and 
violent were the Scots in their reſentment of all the 
meaſures, that they had refuſed to ſend commiſtioners to 
weat at York, as, was at firſt propeted ; becauſe, they 
faid, the lieutenant of Ireland, their capital enemy, being 
general of the king's forces, had there the chief command 


of the nation blazed up at once, and the Iriſh parlia- 
—_— ¶—Vͤ——— 

Tux univezfal diſcontent, which prevailed in England 
againſt the court, was all pointed towards the earl of 
Strafford ; though without any particular reaſon, but 
becauſe he was the miniſter of ftate whom the king moſt 
favoured and moſt truſted. His extraction was honour- 
able, his paternal fortune conſiderable : Yet envy attended 
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ciates in popular counſels, finding that he owed his ad. Cam | 

vancement to- the defertion of their cauſe, repreſented Mes . „ 
| as the great apollate of the commonwealth, whom it be= 26g. | I 
| hoved them to facrifice as a victim to public juſtice. 
STRAFFORD, ſenſible of the load of 
under which he would gladly have declined 
| attendance in parliament ; and he begged the king's per- 
 mitkon to withdraw himſelf to his government of Ire- 
land, at leaſt to remain at the head of the army in York- 
fie; where many opportunities, he hoped, would offer, 
| by reaſon of his diſtance, to clude the attacks of his ene- 
mies. But Charles, who had entire confidence in the 
eart's capacity, thought, that his counſels would be ex- 
ed. And when Strafford ſtill infiſted on the danger of 
his appearing amidſt ſo many enraged enemies, the king, 
 litle apprehenſive that his own authority was fo ſuddenly 
d expire, promiſed him protection, and aſſured him, that 

not ® hair of his head ſhould be touched by the partia.. 
ments. 

No ſooner was Strafford's arrival known, than 2 con- 21th Nov, 
certed attack was made upon him in the houſe of com- | 
| ments Pym, in a long, fiudied diſcourſe, divided into 
| many heads after his manner, enumerated all the griev- 
ances under which the nation laboured ; and, from a 
complication of ſuch oppreflions, inferred, that a delibe- 
rate plan had been formed of changing entirely the frame 
& gavernment, and ſubverting the ancient laws and _,__. 
liberties of the kingdom*. Could any thing, he faid, impeacdes. 
| Tprzeft, it would be to that, during the reign of 
| the beſf of princes, the conſtitution had been 00.4 
by the worſt of miniſters, and that the virtues of the king 
ad been ſeduced by wicked and pernicious counſel, We 
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ene. r. muſt enquire, added he, from what fountain theſe waters | 
wry of bincriefs flow; and though doubtleſs many evil coun- | 
2640 fellors will be found to have contributed their 
yet is there one who challenges the infamous pre-emi- 
nence, and who, by his courage, enterprine, and capa- | 
city, is intitled to the firſt place among theſe betrayers of 
_ » their country. Ht is the Earl of Strafford, lieutenant 
of Ireland, and prefident of the couhcil of York, who in 
both places, and in all other provinces where he has 
ments of tyranny, and will appear, from a ſurvey of his 
ations, to be the chief promoter of every arbitrary 
counſel]. Some inſtances of imperious expreſſions, as well 
as actions, were given by Pym ; who afterwards entered 
into a more perſonal attack of that minifter, and endea- 
voured to expoſe his whole character and manners. The 
_ auſtere genius of Strafford, occupied in the purſuits of 
ambition, had not rendered his breaſt altogether inacceſ- 
fible to the tender paſſions, or ſecured him from the 
dominion of the fair; and in that fullen age, when the 
irregularities of pleaſure were more reproachful than the 
moſt odious crimes, theſe weakneſſes were thought wor- 
thy of being mentioned, together with his treaſons, before 
ſo great an aſſembly. And, upon the whole, the orator - 
concluded, that it belonged to the houſe to provide a re- 
medy proportionable to the diſeaſe, and to prevent the 
farther miſchiefs juſtly to be apprehended from the influ- 

counſels of their ſovereign. 
Sm Jokn n 
 Hotham of Yorkſhire, and many others, entered into the 
fame topics: And, after ſeveral hours ſpent in bitter in- 
vedtive, when the doors were locked, in order to prevent 
all diſcovery of their purpoſe ; it was moved, in conſe- 
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quence of the reſolution feeretly taken, that Strafford © n gr. 


ſhould immediately be impeached of high treaſon. This __ 
motion was received with univerſal approbation; nor was "=" 
there, in all the debate, one perſon that offered to top 


du. Lord Falkland alone, though known to be his 
enemy, modeſtly defired the houſe to conſider, whether 
it would not better ſuit the gravity of their proceedings, 
firſt to digeſt, by a committee, many of thoſe particulars 


fation againſt him. It was ingeniouſly anſwered by Pym, 


that ſuch a delay might probably blaſt all their hopes, 
and put it out of their power to proceed any farther in 


| the proſecution: That when Strafford ſhould learn, that 
| ſo many of his enormities were diſcovered, his conſcience 


would dictate his condemnation; and ſo great was his 
power and credit, he would immediately procure the diſ- 
ſolution of the parliament, or attempt ſome other deſpe- 
rate meaſure for his own preſervation : That the commons 


| were only accuſers, not judges; and it was the province 
| _ of the peers to determine, whether ſuch 2 complication 


of enormous crimes, in one perſon, did not amount to 
the highef crime known by the la. Without farther 
debate, the impeachment was voted: Pym was choſen to 


| carry it up to the lords: Moſt of the houſe accompanied 
him on fo agreeable an errand: And Strafford, who had 
juſt entered the houſe of peers, and who little expected fo 
ſpeedy proſecution, was immediately, upon this general 
| charge, ordered into cuſtody, with feveral ſymptoms of 


Wc 


Kann done. node 
fure of paſt meaſures, Laud could not long eſcape the 


ſevere ſcrutiny of the commons; who were led too, in 
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their accuſation of that prelate, as well by their prejudices | 
againſt his whole order, as by the extreme antipathy 


which his intemperate zeal had drawn upon him. After 
a deliberation, which ſcarcely laſted half an hour, an im- 


peachment of high treaſon was voted againſt this ſubject, 
the firſt, both in rank and in favour, throughout the king- 


dom. Though this incident, conſidering the example of 
Strafford's impeachment and the preſent diſpoſition of the 
nation and parliament, needed be no ſurprize to him; yet 
was he betrayed into ſome paſſion, when the accuſation 
was preſented. The commons themſelves, he ſaid, though his 
did not believe him guilty of the crimes with which 
they charged him : An indifcretion, which, next day, upon 
more mature deliberation, he deſired leave to retract; but 


fo little favourable were the peers, that they refuſed him 


this advantage or indulgence. Laud alſo was immedi- 


ately, upon this general charge, ſequeſtered from parlia- 


ment, and committed to cuſtody *. 

Tu capital article inſiſted on againſt theſe two great 
men, was the deſign which the commons fuppoſed to 
have been formed, of fubverting the laws and conſtitution 
of England, and introducing arbitrary and unlimited au- 
thority into the kingdom. Of all the king's miniſters, 
no one was fo obnoxious in this reſpeR as the lord keeper, 
Finch. He it was, who, being fpeaker in the king's 
third parkament, had left the chair, and refuſed to put 
the queſtion, when osdered by the houſe. The extraju- 
dicial opinion of the judges in the caſe of ſhip-money, 
menaces. In all unpopular and illegal meafures, he was 
ever moſt active; and he was even believed to have de- 
clared. publicly, that, while he was keeper, an order of 
council ſhould always, with him, be equivalent to a law. 
To appeaſe the riſing diſpleaſure of the commons, he de- 
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fired to be heard at their bar. He proflrated bimſelf CH 4 r. 
with all humility before them z but this ſubmiſſion avail- , 
ed him nothing. An impeachment was refolved on; and 264%. 
in order to eſcape their fury, he thought proper ſecretly Lore keeyee 
tw withdraw, and retire into Holland. As he was nat fi 
efleemed equal to Strafford, or even to Laud, either in 
capacity or in fidelity to his maſter ; it was generally be- 
leved, that his eſcape had been connived at by the popu- 
kr leaders”. His impeachment, however, in his abſence, 
was carried up to the houſe of peers. 
Sin Francis Windebank, the ſecretary, was a creature 
of Laud's ; a ſufficient reaſon for his being extremely ob- 
noxious to the commons. He was ſecretly ſuſpected too 
of the crime of popery; and it was known that, from 
complaiſance to the queen, and indeed in compliance 


fible that England was no longer 2 place of ſafety for 


for their life: Two other minifters had, by flight alone, 
faved themſelves from a like fate : All the king's fervants 


= Clarendon, vol. 5. p. 277. Whicdocke, p. 38, Ruſhworth, vol. 5. 
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© av. P. ſaw that no protection could be given them by their ma- 


; fer : Anew j 


was erected in the nation ; and 


| "On before that tribunal all thoſe trembled, who had before 


exulted moſt in their credit and authority. 


Wnar rendered the power of the commons more for- 
midable, was, the extreme prudence with which it was 
conducted. Not content with the authority which they | 
had acquired by attacking theſe great miniſters, they were 
reſolved to render the moſt conſiderable bodies of the na- 
tion obnoxious to them. "Though the idol of the people, 
they determined to fortify themſelves likewiſe with ter- 
rors, and to overawe thoſe who might ftill be inclined to 
vas. endure, 
had been exerciſed bs 
nants of counties: And theſe powers, though neceffary 
for the defence of the ration, and even warranted by all 
former precedent, yet not being authorized by flatute, 
were now voted to be illegal; and the perſons who had 


| they 
woes of 198 re nd Ker tad they ſpend the 
terror of their own 
Tui writs for —_— been directed to the 
ſheriffs, who were required, and even obliged under ſe- 
to levy them by their authority : Yet were all the theriffs, 
| _ Þ Clarendon, vol. i. p. x76 


and 
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and all thoſe who had been employed in that illegal fer- © nr 
vice, voted, by a very rigorous ſentence, to be delin- gs 


quents. The king, by the maxims of law, could do no 
wrong: His miniſters and fervants, of whatever degree, 
in caſe of any violation of the conſtitution, were alone 
culpable . 


been employed during fo many years, in levying tonnage 
and poundage and the nem impoſitions, were likewiſe de- 
clared criminals, and were afterwards glad to compound 
for a pardon by paying a fine of 150, oco pounds. 

Evzzry diſcretionary or arbitrary ſentence of the ſtar- 
_ itution, were arbitrary, underwent a ſevere ſeru- 
tiny: And all thoſe who had concurred in ſuch fentences, 
were voted to be liable to the penalties of law. No 
miniſter of the king, no member of the council, but found 
himſelf expoſed by this decifion. 


Tux judges, who had given thir vote againft Hamb- 


den in the trial of were accuied before the 
4 rag eo anpagragt eng 
der of the houſe, even when fitting in his tribunal ; and 

. 


Taz fandion of the lords and commons, as well as 
that of the king, was declared neceſſary for the confirm- 


ation of ecclehaſtical canons*. And this judgment, it 


mult be conſeſſed, however reaſonable, at leaſt uſeful, it 


would have been difficult to juſtify by any precedent . 


with the king's conſent to make canons. By the famous a& of ſubmiſſion to 
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ds But the preſent was no time for queſtion or difpute. 


262 


cept that of parliament, was requiſite for completing the 
new plan of liberty, and rendezing it quite uniform and 
i Alnoſt all the bench of biſhops, and the 


ſyſtematical. 
moſt conſiderable of the inferior clergy, who had voted 


in the late convocation, found themſelves expoſed, by 
theſe new principles, to the imputation of delinquen- 
cy”. 

Tus moſt unpopular of all Charles's meaſures, and 
the leaſt juſtifiable, was the revival of monopolies, fo ſo- 
lemaly aboliſhed, after reiterated endeavours, by a recent 
act of parkament. Senſible of this unhappy meaſure, the 


king had, of himſeff, recalled, during the time of his firſt 


expedition againſt Scotland, many of theſe opprefiive 
patents ; and the reſt were now annulled by authority of 
parliament, and every one who was concerned in them, 
declared delinquents. The commons carried fo far their 
deteſtation of this odious meaſure, that they aſſumed a 
power which had formerly been feldom practiſed *, and 
they expelled all their members who were monopoliſts 
their own privileges, they weakened flill farther the very 
fmall party which the king fecretly retained in the houſe. 


his ſeat. In all queſtions indeed of elections, no ſteddy 


| that prince, the clergy bound themſelves to enaft no canons without the 


King's conſeat. The parliament was never mentioned nor thought of. Such 
„28 
been deemed ſtrange uſuryations. 
vw Clarendon, vob. 3. p. zo6. Whitlocke, p. 27> Ruſh. vol. ve p. 235+ 
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8 Lord Clarendon fays it was entirely new; but there are inſtances of it 
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rule of decifion was obſerved ; and farther was CH 4P. 
than the affeQtions and attachments of the par- — 
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nes . Men's paſſions were too much heated to be ſhock- 
ed with any inflance of injuſtice, which ſerved ends fo 
popular as thoſe which were purſued by this houſe of 


commons. 


Tun whole fovereign power being thus in a manner 
transferred to the commons, and the government, with- 
out any ſeeming violence or diforder, being changed, in 
a moment, from a monarchy almoſt abſolute, to a pure 
popular leaders ſeemed willing for ſome 
time to ſuſpend their active vigour, and to conſolidate 
their authority, ere they proceeded to any violent exer- 
ciſe of it. Every day produced fome new harangue on 
palt grievances. The deteftation of former uſurpations, 
was farther enlivened : The jealouſy of liberty rouzed : 
And agreeably to the ſpirit of free government, no leſs 
indignation was excited, by the view of 2 violated con- 
fitution, than by the ravages of the moſt enormous 
Jranay. 

Tuns was the time, when genius and capacity of all 


| kinds, freed from the reſtraint of authority, and nou- 


riſhed by unbounded hopes and projects, began to exert 
themſcives, and be diſtinguiſhed by the public. Then 
was celebrated the fagacity of Pym, more fitted for uſe 


| than ornament; matured, not chilled, by his advanced 


age and long experience : Then was diſplayed the mighty 
ambition of Hambden, taught diſguiſe, not moderation, 
from former conſtraint; ſupported by courage, conducted 
by prudence, embelliſhed by modeſty ; but whether found- 
eũ in a love of power or zeal for liberty, is ftill, from his 
untimely end, left doubtful and uncertain: Then too 


F Clarendon, vol. i. p. 276. 
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CHAP. St. John; the impetuous ſpirit of Hollis, violent and 
1 ſincere, open and entire in his enwities and in his friend. 
— hips; the enthuſiaſtic genius of young Vane, extrava- 
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gant in the ends which he purſued, fagacious and profound 
in the means which he employed ; incited by the appear. 
By of relis\ negligent of the duties of morality. 


fo contagious the general ſpirit of diſcontent, that even 
men of the moſt moderate tempers, and the moſt attached 
to the church and monarchy, exerted themſelves with the 
utmoſt vigour in the redreſs of grievances, and in proſe- 
cuting the authors of them. The lively and animated 
and undaunted Capel, the modeſt and candid Palmer. 
In this liſt too of patriot royaliſts are found the virtuous 
name of Hyde and Falkland. Though in their ultimate 
former ; in their preſent actions and diſcourſes, an entire 
Br the daily harangues and invectives againſt illegal 
ſeemed now to have made the firſt diſcovery of the many 
ſuppoſed diforders in the government. While the law, in 
ſeveral inſtances, ſeemed to be violated, they went no far- 
ther than ſome ſecret and calm murmurs ; but mounted 
up into rage and fury, as foon as the conſtitution was 
thought to be reftored to its former integrity and vigour. 
The capital eſpecially, being the feat of parliament, was 
highly animated with the ſpirit of mutiny and diſaſfec · 
tion. Tumults were daily raiſed; feditious aſſemblies 
encouraged; and every man, neglecting his own buſineſs, 
was wholly intent on the defence of liberty and religion, 


So little apology would be received for paſt meaſures, 
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By ſtronger contagion, the popular affections were com- eugn 


— houſe ts hoeal, in this place of grucenl oogn 


Tus dang of menders, now fe publiſhed and 
diſperſed, kept alive the diſcontents againſt the king's ad- 
miniſtration. The pulpits, delivered over to puritanical 
8466. 
ſaction and fanaticiſm. Vengeance was fully taken for 
the long filence and conftraint, in which, by the autho- 
rity of Laud and the high commiſſion, theſe preachers had 
been retained. "The prefs, freed from all fear or reſerve, 
zeal and calumny, more than by any art or eloquence 
of compoſition. Noiſe and fury, cant and hypocriſy, 
formed the fole rhetoric, which, during this tumult of 
rarious prejudices and paſſions, could be heard or attend- 
ed to. 

Tun ſentence, which had been executed againſt Prynne, 
Baſtwic, and Burton, now ſuffered a reviſal from parlia- 
ment. Theſe libellers, far from being tamed by the 
fill a diſpoſition of repeating their offence ; and the mi- 
tents. By an order, therefore, of council, they had been 
carried to remote priſons; Baſtwic to Scilly, Prynne to 
Jerſey, Burton to Guernſey ; -all acceſs to them was de- 
nied ; and the uſe of books, and of pen, ink, and paper, 
ws cls das... The ſentence for theſe additional 
puniſhments was immediately reverſed, in an arbitrary 
manner by the commons: Even the firſt ſentence, upon 
examination, was declared illegal: And the judges, who 
„*** 
ers. 
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prelates, who had fo cruelly perſecuted ſuch godly per- 


fonages*. The more ignoble theſe men were, the more 


dangerous was the ſpirit of difaffetion and mutiny, which 
it diſcovered among the people. 


puniſhed for ſeditious libels during the preceding admini- 
damages from the judges and miniſters of juſtice *. 

Nor only the preſent diſpofition of the nation enſured 
impunity to all libellers : A new method of framing and 
diſperſing libels was invented by the leaders of popula 
diſcontent. Petitions to parliament were drawn, craving 
redreſs againſt particular grievances ; and when a fuffi- 
cient number of ſubſcriptions were procured, the petitions 
were preſented to the commons, and immediately pub- 


_ © Nalfon, vob. 5. p. 783. Mays p. 79- _ ® Clarendon, wol. i. 
5. 199, 200, &c. Malfon, vol. i. p. 570, May, p. 80. d Ruſh, 
vel, v. p. 288, Nalfon, vol. i. p. foo. 


Lu.zunznxz, Leighton, and every one that had been 
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ion among the ſubſcribers, and ſeemed to give undoubted CHAP. 
fantion and anthbority to the complaints which they — 
contained. 1640. 
Ir is pretended by hiſtorians favourable to the royal 


Fans 


exuſe *, and OT OOO De 


yere afterwards torn off, and affixed to another petition, 
which ſerved better the purpoſes of the popular faftion. 
We may judge of the wild fury which prevailed through- 
out the nation, when fo ſcandalous an impoſture, which 

| eafefled fuch numbers of people, could be openly prac- 
nagers. 
Un 


committees, which were a kind of inquiſitorial courts, 
ind not then been eſtabliſhed; and we find, that the 
king, in a former declaration*, complains loudly of this 


© Duglale, Clarendon, vol. 3. p. 203. # Huſh. Cob. p. 36. 
— —— See Parl. Hist. vol. viii. 
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© 1,4 F. innovation, fs linke favourable to royal authority. Bu 


From the reports of their committees, the houſe daily 
paſſed votes, which mortiſed and aſtoniſhed the court, 
and inflamed and animated the nation. Ship-money was 
den cancelled; the court of York aboliſhed ; compoſi. 
tions for knighthood ſtigmatized ; the enlargement of the 
foreſts condemned ; patents for monopolies annulled ; and 
every late meaſure of adminiſtration treated with reproach 
and obloquy. 'To-day, a fentence of the ftar-chamber 
was exclaimed againit : To-morrow, a decree of the 
was repreſented as arbitrary and tyrannical ; and the ge- 
neral inference was ſtill inculcated, that a formed deſign 


Frox neceffity, the king remained entirely paſſive 
during all theſe violent operations. The few ſervants, 
who continued faithful to him, were ſcized with aftoniſh- 
ment at the rapid progreſs made by the commons in 
power and popularity, and were glad, by their unactive 
and inoffenſive behaviour, to compound for impunity- 
The torrent rifing to ſo dreadful and unexpected a height 
deſpair ſeized all thoſe, who from intereſt or habit were 
molt attached to monarchy. And as for thoſe, who 
maintained their duty to the king, merely from their 
regard to the conſtitution, they ſeemed by their concur- 
rence to fwell that inundation, which began already to 
deluge every thing. You have taken the whole ma- 
6 chine of government in pieces,” Kü 
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had been laid to ſubvert the laws and conſtitution of the 
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« any ruſt, which may have grown upon them. The 
® engine,” continued he, © may again be reſtored toits 
-« former uſe and motions, provided it be put up entire; 
1 ſo as not a pin of it be wanting.” But this was far 
from the intention of the commons. The machine they 
wheels and fprings, which retarded and eroſſed its opera- 
tions, and deſtroyed its utility. Happy! had they pro- 
ceeded with moderation, and been contented, in their 
zreſent plenitude of power, to remove ſuch parts only 
as might juſtly be deemed ſuperfluous and incongruous. | 
Is order to maintain that high authority which they 
had acquired, the commons, beſides confounding and 
overawing their opponents, judged it requiſite to inſpire 
courage into their friends and adherents ; particularly 
into the Scots, and the religious puritans, to whoſe 
afiftance and good offices they were already fo much be- 
No fooner were the Scots maſters of the northern 
they had not indeed means to ſupport, of paying for every 
thing ; and in order to prevent the deſtructive expedient 
of plunder and free quarters, the country conſented te 
give them a regular contribution of 850 pounds a day» 
in full of their ſubliſtence*. The parliament, that they 
might relieve the northern counties from fo grievous a 
burden, agreed to remit pay to the Scottiſh, as well as 
to the Engliſh army; and becauſe fubſidies would be 
kvied too flowly for ſo urgent an occaſion, money was 
+ ogy Fog Saghuder flog 
hr members. Two fublidies, a very fmall fum *, 


 Rufiwonth, vol. iii. p. 2295. — — was 
Selen „„ 
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tourſe to the parliament ; « a praftice frequent with © 4 F- 
« ſkilful artiſts, when they deſire to clear the wheels from NE. 
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C8 4 P. at firſt voted; and as the intention of this fapply was 
— indemnify the members, who, by their private, has 


purpoſes effefied. Ie connect yet ſhare the Seats, fil 
Strode plainly in the houſe ; the ſons of Zerniah are fil 
an firong for us* An alluſion to a pailage of feriptur, 
according to the mode of that age. Eighty thouſand 
pounds a month were requiſite for the ſubliftence of the 
two armies; 2 fum much greater than the fu jest hat 
ever been accuſtomed, in any former period, to pay to 
the public. And though ſeveral ſubfidies, together with 
a poll-tax, were from time to time voted to anſwer the 
charge; the commons flill took care to be in debt, in 


SAO FOES IEPYLELEGDETR 


order to render the continuance of the feffion the mor: zeal 
neceſſary. i | and v 
Tus Scots being ſuch uſeſul allies to the malcontent the p 


party in England, no wonder they were courted with the 
ſervices. The king having, in his fiſt fpecch, called 
them rebels, obſerved, that he had given great offence to 
the parliament; and he was immediately obliged to 


* Dugdale, p. 7% 
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commiſſioners, 
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earl of Rothes and lord Loudon, found every advantage 


it te an iflue. They were lodged in the city, and 
kept an intimate correſpondence, as well with the magi- 
ſtrates, who were extremely diſaſſected, as with the po- 
pular leaders in both houſes. St. Antholine's church was 
aligned them for their devotions; and their chaplains, 
here, began openly to practiſe the preſbyterian form of 
worſhip, which, except in foreign languages, had never 
hitherto been allowed any indulgence or toleration. So 
violent was the general propenſity towards this new reli- 
gon, that multitudes of all ranks crowded to the church. 


morning, kept their places the whole day: Thoſe, who 
were excluded, clung to the doors or windows, in hopes 


phraſes of the holy rhetoric * © All the eloquence of par- 
lament, now well refined from animated with 
the ſpirit of liberty, and employed in the moſt important 
23 were theſe lefiures, delivered with ridiculous cant, 
and a provincial accent, full of barbariſm and of igno- 
rance. 

Tus moſt effefual expedient for paying court to the 


and worſhip throughout England, and to this innovation 
the popular leaders among the commons, as well as their 
more devoted partizans, were, of themſelves, ſufficiently 
inclined. The puritanical party, whoſe progreſs, though 


advantage of the preſent diſorders, began openly to pro- 
ſeſs their tenets, and to make furious attacks on the eſta- 


bliſked religion. 'The prevalence of that feft in the 


3 Clarendon, volt. i. p. 189. EIT 
8 — puarliament 


Thoſe, who were fo happy as to find acceſs carly in the 


of catching, at leaſt, fome diſtant murmur or broken 


zealous Scots was to promote the preſbyterian diſcipline 


| feeret, had hitherto been gradual in the kingdom, taking 
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commiCeners, of whom the moſt confiderable were the e u 4 P. 


in conduBting their treaty ; yet made no hafte in bringing x20 | 
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parliament difcovered itſelf, from the beginning, by in- 
ws fenkble, but decifive ſymptoms. Marſhall and Burgeſs, 
2630, two puritanical clergymen, were choſen to preach before 
them, and entertained them with diſcourſes ſeven hours 
in length *. It being the cuſtom of the houſe always to 
take the ſacrament before they enter upon buſineſs, they 
ordered, as a neceſſary preliminary, that the communion 
table ſhould be removed from the eaſt end of St. Marga- 
ret's into the middle of the area. The name of the þ;. 
ritual hords was commonly left out in acts of parliament; 
and the laws ran in the name of king, lords, and com- 
mon. The clerk of the upper houſe, in reading bills, 
turned his back on the bench of biſhops ; nor was his 
infolence ever taken notice of. On a day appointed for 
a ſolemn faſt and humiliation, all the orders of temporal 
peers, contrary to former practice, in going to church, 
took place of the tyciteal; and Jeed Syrnter vemarkcl 
chat the bumiliation, that day, ſeemed confined alone to 
the 
Tre Mee Every meeting of the commons produced fome vehe- 
anacked. ment harangue againſt the uſurpations of the biſhops, 
againſt the high commiſſion, againſt the late convocation, 
 agdinlt the new canons. So diſguſted were all lovers of 
civil liberty at the doctrines promoted by the clergy, that 
| theſe inveAiives were received without controul ; and no 
" diſftindion, at firſt, appeared berween fuck as defuel 
only to repreſs the exorbitancies of the hierarchy, and 
. ſuch as pretended tatally to annihilate epiſcopal juriſdic- 
tion. Encouraged by theſe favourable appearances, pe- 
utious againſt the church were framed in different pars 
| of the kingdom. The epithet of the ignorant and vicious 
was commonly applied to all churchmen, ad- 
 difted to the eftabliſhed diſcipline and worſhip ; though 
" the epiſcopal clergy in England, during that age, ſeem to 
* Walon, vol. i. p. $30 633. 1 em, ibid. p. 537+ _ 
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| prognoſtic of what they might afterwards expect from the 
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a H Nn 
by twdkve chirgymen to. the committee of religien, and 20m 
pretended to be ſigned by many hundreds of the purita- 
petition for 2 total alteration of church government; a 
petition to which 25,000 ſubſcriptions were annexed 
and with was poufrnted by eliroman 2 
tity- member. It is remarkable, that, among the many 
ecclefiaſtical abuſes there complained of, an allowance, 
given by the licencers of books, to publiſh 2 tranſlation 
of Ovid's Art of Love, is not forgotten by theſe ruſtic 
cenfors ”. | 
NoTwriTHSTANDIXG the favourable diſpoſition of the 
people, the leaders in the houſe reſolved to proceed with 
caution. They introduced a bill for prohibiting all cler- 


| gymen the exerciſe of any civil office. As 2 conſequence, 


the biſhops were to be deprived of their ſeats in the houſe 
of peers; a meaſure not unacceptable to the zealous 
friends of liberty, who obſerved, with regret, the devoted 
attachment of that order to the will of the monarch. 
But when this bill was preſented to the peers, it was re- 


Fed by a great majority: The firſt check which the , 
commons had received in their popular career, and a 


little they were diſcouraged, the puritans immediately 
brought in another bill for the total abolition of epiſco- 
pacy i though they thought proper to let that bill fleep 
r 


= Clarendon, vol. L 5. 203. Whithocke, p. 37. Nei, vol. i. p. 666. 
* Ruſh, vol. v. p. 275, ® Clarendon, vol. i. . 237+ 
F Iiem, ibid. 
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denominated the committee of ſcandalous minifkers. The 
importance of the pulgit for gating Be progle ; the bi- 
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Amond other acts of regal executive power, which 
the commons were every day aſſuming, they iſſued orders 
for demoliſhing all images, altars, crucifixes. The zeal- 
ous Sir Robert Harley, to whom the execution of theſe 
orders was committed, removed all croſſes even out of 
ſtreets and markets; and, from his abhorrence of that 
of wood or flone to lie over another at right angles 1. 

Tun biſhop of Ely and other clergymen were attacked 
on account of innovations. Cozens, who had long 
who was dean of Peterborough, was extremely 
zealous for eccleſiaſtical ceremonies : And fo far from 
permitting the communicants to break the facramenta] 
bread with their fingers ; a privilege on which the puri- 
tans ſtrenuouſly inſiſted; he would not fo much as allow 
it to be cut with an ordinary houſchold inſtrument. A 
conſecrated knife muſt perform that facred office, and 


muſt never afterwards be proſaned by any vulgar fervice'. 


Cozens likewiſe was accuſed of having faid, The ling 


hos no more authority in ecclefiaſtical matters, than the boy | 


who rubs my horſe's heels*. The expreſſion was violent: 
But it is certain, that all thoſe high churchmen, who 
were fo induftrious in reducing the laity to ſubmiſſion, 
were extremely fond of their own privileges and indepen- 


ſubjection to the crown. 
A coMMITTEE was elected by the lower houſe, as 2 


court of inquiſition upon the clergy, and was commonly 


politicians among the commons were apprized of the great 


e Whitlocke, p. 45» r Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 35. 
5 Ibid. p. 203. t Park, Hit. vol. vii. p. 282. 
vel. v. p. 209. i | 


| gots 


deney, and were deſirous of exempting the mitre from all 
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overthrown by ſtrictly obſerving the principles of juſ ice 
* clemency. The proceedings, 1 of 
this famous committee, which continued for fever a] years, 
with ſequeſtrating and ejecting them. In order to join 
contumely to cruelty, they gave the ſufferers the epithet 
of ſcandalous, and endeavoured to render them as odious 
as they were miſerable *. The greateſt vices, however, 
which they could reproach to a great part of them, were, 
bowing at the name of Jeſus, placing the communion 


tons, as proceeding from religious controverſy, and con- 
fder the political diſputes about power and liberty as 


RB BEASECLEDETEISTG 6 EEE 


been able to ſupport government, and at the 
8 time to abſtain from all invaſion of national 
cnleges ſeems not probable, that the puritans ever 
acquired ſuch authority as to overturn the 


- 


The whole conſtitution: Yet fo entire was the ſubjection 
into which Charles was now fallen, that, had not the 
* wound been poiſoned by the infufion of theological 


—— — on eofy remedy; Diſuſe 
parliaments, impriſonments and proſecution of mem- 
bers, ſhip-money, an arbitrary adminiſtration ion; theſe 


„ 1 2 | 
Clarendon, vol, i. p. 799 Whitlk.cke, p. 122 May, p. $1. 
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entirely ſubordinate to the other. It is true, had the 
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were loudly complained of : But the grievances which 


Loney tended chiefly to inflame the parliament and nation, eſpe- 


1640. 


vulſtons ; and, to the diſgrace of that age, and of this 


cially the latter, were the ſurplice, the rails placed about 
the altar, the bows exacted on approaching it, the litur- 
£Y, the breach of the ſabbath, embroidered copes, lawn 


ſleeves, the uſe of the ring in marriage, and of the croſs 


in baptiſm. On account of theſe, were the popular lead- 
ers content to throw the government into ſuch violent con- 


iſland, it muſt be acknowledged, that the diforders in Scot- 
Lind entirely, and thoſe in England moſtly, proceeded from 


ſio mean and contemptible an origin 


of polite letters and civilized fociety : The whole d- 
courſe and language of the moderns were polluted with 


Sous perſons, partial to the patriots of this age, 
have ventured to put them in balance with the moſt 


Hluſtrious characters of antiquity ; and mentioned the 


names of Pym, Hambden, Vane, as a juſt parallel to 
thoſe of Cato, Brutus, Caſſius. Profound capacity, indeed, 


undaunted courage, extenſive. enterprize ; in theſe par- 


_ ticulars, perhaps the Roman do not much ſurpaſs the Eng- 


liſh worthies : But what a difference, when the diſcourſe, 
conduct, converſation, and private as well as public be- 


haviour, of both are inſpected! Compare only one eir- 


cumſtance, and conſider its conſequences. The leiſure 


of thoſe noble ancients was totally employed in the ſtudy 
of Grecian eloquence and philoſophy ; in the cultivation 


myſterious. jargon, and full of the loweſt and moſt vulgar 
65 


» L:rd Clarendon, vol. i. p. 233, fays, that the parliamentary party were 
not agreed about the entire abolition of epiſcopacy : They were only the r:0 
and branch men, as they were called, who infifte# on that meafure. But 
thoſe who were williog to retain biſk«ps, ĩnſiſled on reducing their authority 
to a low ebb; as well as on abulifhing the ceremonies of worſhip and veſt- 
ments of the clergy. The controverſy, therefore, between the parties was 


almoſt wholly thealog'cal, and that of the mutt frivolou. and ridiculous kind. 
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Tus laws, as they flood at preſent, protected the © 8 4. 


that he was overlooked, amidft affairs of greater conſe- 


quence, than that ſuch unrelenting hatred would be 
ſoftened by any conſideration of his courage and gene- 
Fon ſome years, Con, a Scotchman ; afterwards, 
Roſerti, an Italian, had openly refided at London, and 
frequented the court, as veſted with a commiſſion from 
the Pope. The queen's zeal, and her authority with her 
huſband, had been the cauſe of this imprudence, fo 


y ldem, ibid. . 153, 89. Na- 
s Ruſkworth, vol, v. p. 266. Nalſon, vol. i. 
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fon, vol. i. p. 739. 
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oc too high to permit any longer ſuch indulgences b. 
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ſword at his throat. Though ſome perſons of family 


Hayward, a juſtice of peace, having been wounded, 
when employed in ihe exerciſe of kis office, by one James, 
a catholic madman, this enormity was aſcribed to the 
popery, not to the phrenzy, of the aſſaſſin; and great 
alarms ſeized the nation and parliament. An univet ſal 
conſpiracy of the papiſts was ſuppoſed to have t. ken place; 
and every man, for ſome days, imagined that he had 2 


and diſtinction were ſtill attached to the catholic ſuper. 


fition ; it is certain that the numbers of that ſect did not 


amount to the fortieth part of the nation: And the frequent 
panics to which men, during this period, were fo ſub. 
ject on account of the catholics, were leſs the effects of 


fear, than of extreme rage and averſion entertained againſt 


Tu qucen-mother of France, having been forced 
into baniſhment by ſome court-intrigues, had retired into 
England; and expected ſhelter, amidſt her preſent dil 
tre ſſes, in the dominions of her daughter and fon- in-law, 


But though ſhe behaved in the moſt inoffenfive manner, 


ſhe was infulted by the populace on account of her reli- 
gion; and was even threatened with worſe treatment. 
The earl of Holland, lieutenant of Middleſex, had or- 
dered a hundred muſqueteers to guard her; but finding 
that they had imbibed the fame prejudices with the reit c 


2 It is roa known from the Clarendon papers, that the king had ail 
un authorized agent who refided at Rome. His name was Bret, and his 


chief buſineſs was to negociate with the pope concerning indulgences to the 


catholic, and to engage the cathviics, in return, to be good and loyal 1vv- 
ict. Bur this while matter, though very innctent, was moſt car: ful 
kept ſecret. The king favs, that be bcli:ved Bret to be as much his a> any 


papilt cou'd be, See p. 348. 354% 


„ Ruſbworth, vol. v. p. 301. © Clarendon, val. i. p. 24% 
Ruthworth, vol. v. p. 37. For” 
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Se. concelſions, and by a total conformity to their inclina. 
— tions and prejudices. It may ſaſely be averred, that this 


perſevered. 
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new extreme into which the king, for want of proper 
counſel or ſupport, was fallen, became no leſs dangerous 
to the conſtitution, and pernicious to public peace, than 
the other, in which he had ſo long and fo unfortunately 


Tux pretenſions with regard to tonnage and poundage 
were revived, and with certain aſſurance of ſucceſs by | 
the commons. The levying of theſe duties, as for- 
merly, without conſent of parkament, and even inereaſ- 
ing them at pleaſure, was ſuch an incungruity in a free 
—ů where the people, by their fundamental 
cannot be taxed but by their wn conſent, as | 
could no longer be endured by theſe jealous patrons of 
liberty. In the preamble, therefore, to the bill, by 
which the commons granted theſe duties to the king, 
they took care, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt poſitive terms, 
to aſſert their own right of beſtowing this gift, and to 
_ diveſt the crown of all independent tide of aſſuming it. 
| And that they might encreaſe, or rather finally fix, the 
entire dependence and ſubjection of the king, they voted 
theſe duties only for two months; and afterwards, from | 
time to time, renewed their grant for very ſhort periods. 
Charles, in order to ſhow that he entertained no inten- 
tion ever again to ſeparate himſelf from his parliament, 


© lr appears not that the commons, though now entirely maſtery, abo · 
liſhed the new impoũtions of James, againſt which they had formerly ſo 
Joudly complained : A certain proof that the ratcs of cuftams, ſettled by that 
prince, were in moſt inftances juſt, and proportioned to the new price of 

f it was an ĩnſtruction given by the houſe to the committee which framed 
dne of theſe bills, to take care that the raies upon exportation may be 33 
light as poſble ; and upon importation, as heavy as trade will bear: A prot 
thar the nature of commerce began now to be und<rflcod, Journ, 1 June, 
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*** . 
made a little difficulty. By an old mee, paſſed during wn 
the reign of Edward III. it had been enacted, that parlia- 
ments ſhould be held once every year, or more frequently, 
if neceſſary : But as no proviſion had been made in caſe 
of failure, and no preciſe method pointed out for execu- 
tion ; this ſtatute had been conſidered merely as 2 general 
defect was ſupplied by thoſe vigilant patriots who now - 
alumed the reins of government. It was cnafled, that ́ö& L 
if the chancellor, who was firſt bound under ſevere pe- [ 
nakties, failed to iſſue writs by the third of September in 
every third year, any twelve or more of the peers ſhould 
be impowered to exert this authority: In default of the 
ſummon the voters: And in their default, that the voters 
themſelves ſhould meet and proceed to the election of 
members, in the ſame manner as if writs had been regu- 
kly iflued from the crown. Nor could the parliament, 
after it was aflembled, be adjourned, prorogued, or dif- 
ſolved, without their own conſent, during the ſpace of 
ily days. By this bill, ſome of the nobleſt and moſt 
valuable prerogatiyes of the crown were retrenched ; but 

at the fame time, nothing could be more neceſſary than 
ſuch a ſtatute, for completing a regular plan of law and 
liberty. A great reluctance to aſſemble parliaments muſt 

be enpected in the king; where theſe aſſemblies, as of 
late, eftabliſh it as a maxim to carry their ſcrutiny into 
every part of government. During long intermiſſions of 
parliament, grievances and abuſes, as was found by recent 
experience, would naturally creep in; and it would even 
„„ 


FJ TI 


5 Clarendon, vol. i. 7.266. 
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e.“ great diſcretionary authority, and, by aAs of ſtate, ta 


A fopply, in every emergence, the legiſlative power, whoſe 
x6go. 


thanks were preſented him by both houſes. Great te- 
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meeting was fo uncertain and precarious. Charles, find. 
people, at laſt gave his aſſent to this bill, which produced 
fo great an innovation in the conftitution". Solemy 


Joicings were expreſſed both in the city and throughout 
made of gratitude and mutual returns of ſupply and con- 
fidence. This conceffion of the king, it muſt be owned, 
was not entirely voluntary : It was of a nature too im- 
portant to be voluntary. The fole inference, which his 
i were entitled to draw from the ſubmiſſions fo 
frankly made to preſent neceſſity, was, that he had cer- 
tainly adopted a new plan of government, and for the fu- 
ture, was reſolved, by every indulgence, to acquire the 
confidence and affections of his people. 

Cranes thought, that what conceſfions were made 
to the public were of little conſequence, if no gratiſica- 
the direction of public counſels and determinations. A 
change of miniſters, as well as of meaſures, was therefu 
reſolved on. In one day feveral new privy-counſellors 
were ſworn ; the earls of Hertford, Bedford, Eſſex, Briſ- 
tol; the lords Say, Saville, Kimbolton: Within a few 
days after, was admitted the earl of Warwic '. All theſe 
 noblemen were of the popular party; and fome of them 
afterwards, when matters were puſhed to extremities by 


— 
Jvxon, biſhop of London, who had never deſired the 
wenſor's af, now cxrncilly „2 


ata p- 20g. aan Ruſhworth, vol. v. 
p- 289. Clarendon, vol. i. p- 195» 


it, 


— rm 


* jt, and retire to the care of that turbulent dioceſe, com- © A&P. 
mitted to him. The King gave his conſent; and it is 
remarkable, that, during all the ſevere enquiries carried 2. 

on agaĩnſt the conduct of miniſters and prelates, the mild 

and prudent virtues of this man, who bore both theſe 

tended, that Bedford, 2 popular man, of great authority, 

25 well as wiſdom and moderation, ſhould ſucceed Juxon : 

But that nobleman, unfortunately both for king and peo- 

ple, died about this very time. By ſome promotions, 

place was made for St. John, who was created folicitor- 

general. Hollis was to be made fecretary of ftate, in the 

om of Windebark, who had fled : Pym, chancellor of 

the exchequer, in the room of lord Cottington, who had 

| reſigned : Lord Say, maſter of the wards, in the room of 

the fame nobleman : The earl of Eſſex, governor; and 
Hambden, tutor to the prince. 

Wurar retarded the execution of theſe projected 
changes, was the difficulty of fatisfying all thoſe, who 

tenſions for offices, and who ſtill had it in their power 
to embarraſs and diſtreſs the public meaſures. Their 
alſociates too in popularity, whom the king intended to 
diſtinguiſh by his favour, were unwilling to undergo the 
reproach of having driven 2 ſeparate bargain, and of 
fcrificing to their own ambitious views, the cauſe of 
the nation. And as they were ſenſible that they muſt 
owe their preferment entirely to their weight and confi- 
deration in parliament, they were moſt of them reſolved 
ftill to adhere to that aſſembly, and both to promote its 
authority, and to preſerve their own credit in it. On all 
accahons, they had no other advice to give the king, 
than to allow himſelf to be directed by his great council; 
or, in other words, to reſign himſelf paſſively to their 


Þ Warwick, 5. 959 3 Clarendeny vel, 5. p. 200, 233- 
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P. guidance and government. And Charles 


reputation for experience and capacity, that all the new 


ſecurity which they could have, both for the eſtabliſhment 
terprizes. His impeachment, therefore, was puſhed on 
with the utmoſt vigour ; and, after long and folema pre. 
parliament, and confined in the Tower, a committee of 
thirteen was choſen by the lower houſe, and entruſted 


Joined to a fmall committee of lords, were veſted with 
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found, that, 
inſtead of acquiring friends by the honours and offices 


which he ſhould beſtow, he ſhould only arm his enemies 
with more power to hurt him. 

Tun end on which the king was moſt intent in chang. 
ing miniſters, was, to fave the life of the earl of 
and to mollify, by theſe indulgences, the rage of his moſt 
furious proſecutors. But fo high was that nobleman'; 


counſellors and intended miniſters plainly faw, that, if 
he eſcaped their vengeance, he muſt return into favour 
and authority ; and they regarded his death as the only 


of their preſent power, and for ſucceſs in their future en- 


parations, was brought to a final iſſue. 
JneneDIATELY after Strafford was ſequeſtered from 


with the office of preparing a charge againſt him. "Theſe, 


authority to examine all witneſſes, to call for every paper, 
and to uſe any means of ſcrutiny, with regard to any 
part of the carl's behaviour and conduct. After fo ge- 
neral and unbounded an inquiſition, exerciſed by fuck 
powerful and implacable enemies; a man muſt have been 
very cautious. or very innocent, not to afford, during the 
whole courſe of his life, fome matter of accuſation againſt 


6 Turs committee, by direction from both houſes, took 
an. oath of ſecrecy ; a practice very unuſual, and which 


gave them the appearance of conſpirators, more than mi- 
mier of juſtice". But the intention of this firictuek 


= Clarendon, vols is pe 298., „ Whilocke, p. 37- 
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was to render it more difficult for the earl to clude their © Day: 
ſearch, or prepare for his juſtification. '< 2 
APPLICATION was made to the king, that he would 
allow this committee to examine privy-counſellors with 
regard to opinions delivered at the board: A conceffion 
which Charles unwarily made, and which thenceforth 
baniſhed all mutual confidence from the deliberations of 
council 5 where every man is ſuppoſed to have entire 
freedom, without fear of future puniſhment or enquiry, 


thay 
offices 
emies 
hang. 
afford, 
$ moſt 
man's 


hat, if | of propoling any expedient, queſtioning any opinion, or 
favour Wl ſupporting any argument“. 
> only sm George Ratcliffe, the ear!'s intimate friend and 
hment confident, was accuſed of high treaſon, ſent for from Ire- 
re Cl. und, and committed to cloſe cuſtody. As no charge 
ied on erer appeared or was proſecuted againſt him, it is impoſ- 
n pre- ible to give 2 more charitable interpretation to this mea- 
ſure, than that the commons thereby intended to deprive 
| from Strafford, in his preſent diftreſs, of the afliftance of his 


beſt friend, who was moſt enabled, by his teſtimony, to 
c 
nour ?. 

Wren intelligence arrived in Ireland of the plans laid 
for Strafford*s ruin, the Iriſh houſe of commons, though 
they bad very lately beſtowed ample praiſes on his admi- 
nitration, entered into all the violent counſels againſt 
him, and prepared a repreſentation of the miſerable ſtate, 
into which, by his miſconduct, they ſuppoſed the king- 
dom to: be fallen. They ſent over a committee to Lon- 
don, to affiſt in the proſecution of their unfortunate 
governor ; and by intimations from this committee, who 
entered into cloſe confederacy with the popular leaders in 
England, was every meaſure of the Iriſh parliament go- 
| verned and direfted. Impeachments, which were never 


© Charenden, vol. i. Þ 19H» 
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eng.“ the chancellor, Sir Gerard Louther chief | juſtice, and 
h—yp——_s Bramball biſhop of Derry*. This iep, which was an 
2640 exact counterpart to the proceedings in England, ſerved 
alſo the fame purpoſes : It deprived the king of the mini. 
ſters whom he moſt truſted ; it diſcouraged and terrified 
all the other miniſters ; and it prevented thoſe perſons, 
who were beſt acquainted with Strafford's counſels, from 

ment. | 


10 Tz biſhops, being forbidden by the ancient canons 
to aſſiſt in trials for life, and being unwilliag, by any op- 
poſition, to irritate the commons, who were already much 
prejudiced againft them, thought proper, of themſclves, 
to withdraw. The commons alſo vated, that the new. 
created peers ought to have no voice ia this trial ; becauſe 
the accuſation being agreed to, while they were com- 
moners, their conſent to it was implied with that of all 
_ the commons of England. Notwithſtanding this deci- 
fion, which was meant only to deprive Strafford of fo 
many friends, lord Seymour, and ſome others, ſtill con- 
tinned u keep their ce, nor was their right 9 it an 
farther queſtioned *. 
To beſtow the greater ſolemnity on this important 
trial, ſcaffolds were erected in Weſiminſter-hall ; where 
both houſes fat, the one as accuſers, the other as judges. 
Beſides the chair of ſtate, a cloſe gallery was prepared 
as Ge Ring and quorn, whe atcaded during the whole 
trial*. | 
An accuſation, carried on by the united effort of three 


© Whitlocke, p. 40, Ruſh. vol, ive f. 47. 


likely 
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likely to prove 2 very unequal conteſt : Yet ſuch were c N A b. 
the capacity, genius, preſence of mind, diſplayed by this , 
magnanimous ftateſman, that while argument and rea- 2642 
fon and law had any place, he obtained an undiſputed 
victory. And he periſhed at laſt, overwhelmed and ſtill 
„„ 
e e 
twenty-eight in number; and regard his conduct, as 
preſident of the council of York, as deputy or lieutenant 
of Ireland, and as counſellor ot commander in England. 
But though four months were employed by the managers 
in framing the accuſation, and all Strafford's anſwers 
were extemporary ; it appears from compariſon, not only 
that he was free from the crime of treaſon, of which 
there is not the leaſt appearance, but that his conduR, 
trete ſcrutiny, was innocent, and even laudable. 
Taz powers of the northern council, while he was 
prefident, had been extended, by the king's inſtructions, 


beyond what formerly had becn practiſed : But that court 


being, at firſt, inſtituted by a ſtretch of royal preroga- 
live, it had been uſual for the prince to vary his inſtruc- 
tions z and the largeſt authority, committed to it, was 
altogether as legal as the moſt moderate and moſt limited. 
Nor was it reaſonable to conclude, that Strafford had 
uſed any art to procure thoſe extenſive powers; ſince he 
never once fat as preſident, or excrcifed one act of jurĩſ- 
diction, after he was inveſted with the authority ſo much 
complained of *. 

Is the government of Ireland, his adminiſtration had 
been equally promotive of his maſter's interefts, and that 
of the ſubjefs committed to his care. A large debt he 
tad paid off : He had left a conſiderable ſum in the ex- 


» © Ruſkworth, vol. iv. p. 245+ 
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C24. chequer: The revenue, which never before anfweret 
Looms the charges of government, was now raiſed to be equi 


2631. 


to them. A fnall Randing army; formerly kept in 0 

order, was augmented, and was governed by exact gi; 

cipline : And a great force was there raiſed and paid, for 

the ſupport of the king's authority againſt the Sconifh 
* ‚ 

_ Invusrty, and all the arts of peace, were introduced 


among that rude people : The hipping of the kingdom 


augmented 2 hundred fold * : The cuſtoms tripled upon 


the ſame rates” : The exports double in value to the im- 


Tur Fange of authority be had enforced without 
overſtraining them. Diſcretionary acts of juriſdiction, 
indeed, he had often exerted, by holding courts-martial, 


age, was ufually exerciſed even in England. In Ireland, 
it was ſtill more requiſite, among a rude people, not yet 
thoroughly ſubdued, averſe to the religion and manners 
of their conquerors, ready on all occafions to relapſe into 
rebellion and diforder. While the managers of the com- 
mons demanded every moment, that the deputy's con- 
duct ſhould be examined by the line of rigid law and 
ſevere principles; he appealed ftill to the practice of all 
1. „ nomfky & 
his fituation. 


» Ruſh. vol. ive p. 120. 247. Warwick, p. 135. * Nalſcoy 
vol. it. . 45+ y Ruſh, vol, iv. p. 224. s Warwick, p. 115. 
| | * 
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$o great was his art of managing elections, and ba- e HN. 


hneing parties, that he had engaged the Irifh parkamenʒt , 


to vote whatever was neceſſary, both for the payment of 
former debts, and for ſupport of the new-levied army; 
nor had he ever been reduced to the illegal expedients 
practiſed in England, for the ſupply of public neceſſities. 
No imputation of rapacity could juſtly lie againſt his 
adminiftration. Some inſtances of imperious expreſſions, 
and even actions, may be met with. The caſe of lord 
Mountnorris, of all thoſe which were collected with fo 


cuſable. 


Loftus, that Annefley, one of the deputy's attendants, 


was at that time afllified with the gout. Perhaps, faid 
Mountnorris, who was preſent at table, it wes done in 
revenge of that public affront which my lord deputy formerly 
jut upon him - Bur HE HAS A BROTHER, WHO WOULD 
vor HAVE TAKEN SUCH A REVENGE. This caſual, 
and ſeemingly innocent, at leaſt ambiguous, expreſſion, 
was reported to Strafford ; who, on pretence that ſuch a 
ſuggeſtion might prompt Anneſley to avenge himſelf in 
another manner, ordered Mountnorris, who was an 
officer, to be tried by a court- martial for mutiny and fedi- 


the chief officers of the army, found the crime to be ca- 
pital, and condemned that nobleman to loſe his head. 

In vain did Strafford plead, in his own defence, againſt 
this article of impeachment, that the ſentence of Mount- 
norris was the deed, and that too unanimous, of the 
tourt, not the act of the deputy ; that he fpake not to a 
member of the court, nor voted in the cauſe, but fat un- 
covered as a party, and then immediately withdrew, to 


* Ruſh. vol. iv. p. . | 
Vos. VI. Dd leave 


nod indefley, is the maſt Segrane and the haſt @n=/ 
Ir had been reported at the table of lord chancelloc 


in moving a ſtool, had forely hurt his maſter's foot, who 


tion againſt his general. The court, which conſiſted of 
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CHAP. leave them to their freedom; that, ſenſible of the iniquity 
« 3 , cf the ſentence, he procured his majeſty's free pardon to 


dat the mind of the deputy, though great and firm, had 
| beek not ® litle debauched by the riot of abſolute pover, 


friends add, as a further apology, that Mountnorris was 


_ Engliſh, that, if he had counſelled or executed any violent 


- admits not, while the neceſſity is extreme, of any ſcruple, 


| tory, when he pleaded to each particular article of the 
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Mountnorris; and that he did not even keep that noble. 
man a moment in fuſpence with regard to his fate, but 
inſtantly told him, that he himſelf would ſooner loſe his 
right hand than execute fuch a ſentence, nor was his 
lordſhip's life in any danger. In vain did Strafford'; 


2 man of an infamous character, who paid court, by the 
loweſt adulation, to all deputies, while prefent; and 
had uſed this expedient for no other purpoſe than to ſub. 
due the petulant fpirit of the man. Theſe excuſes alle. 
viate the guilt ; but there ſtill remains enough to prove, 


rr r 


and uncontrouled authority. 

Wu Strafford was called over to England, he found 
every thing falling into ſuch confuſion, by the open - 
hellion of the Scots, and the ſecret diſcontents of the 


2 >» 


meaſure, he might perhaps have been able to apologize 
for his conduct, from the great law of neceſſity, which 


ceremony, or delay. But in fact, no illegal advice or 
action was proved againſt him; and the whole amount ot 
his guilt, during this period, was ſome peeviſh, or at 
extremities, and during a bad ftate of health, had unhap- 
pily fallen from him. 

- Ivy Strafford's apology was, in the main, fo fatisfac- 


in 


'S 
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charge, his victory was flill more deciſive, when bs 
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brought the whole together, and repelled the imputation c If A V. 
of treaſon ; the crime which the commons would inſe 
from the full view of his conduct and behaviour, Of all 2642, 
ſpecies of. guilt, the law of England had, with the moſt 
ſcrupulous exactneis, defined that of treaſon ; becauſe on 

that fide it was found moſt neceſſary to protect the ſub- 

jet againſt the violence of the king and of his miniſters. 
neren 
F 
guilt, fu endeavour to ſubvert the fundamental laws, the 
fatute of treaſuns is totally fileat: And arbitrarily to in- 
reduce it into the fatal catalogue, is itſelf a ſubverſion 
of all law ; and; under colour of defending liberty, re- 
nerſes a ff the beſt calculated for the ſecurity of 
„„ 
hament. 

—— of meaten, ihorenid by the commons, 
s entively new and unknown to the haus; fo is the 
ſpecies of proof by which they pretend to fix that guilt 
upon the priſoner. They have invented a kind of arcu- 
either totally innocent in themſelves, or criminal in 2 
nflided by the law. A haſty and unguarde word, a 
ral and paſſionate action, aſſiſted by the malevolent fancy 
of the accuſer, and tortured by doubtful conſtructions, 
is tranſmuted- into the deepeſt guilt; and the lives and 
fortunes of the whole nation, no longer protected by 
juſtice, are ſubjefed to arbitrary will and pleafure. 
„ Wuznsz has this ſpecies ef guilt lain fo long 
©* concealed ?”* faid_Strafford in concluſion : * Where 
* has this fire been ſo long buried, during fo many cen- 
FW tuties, 
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* « turies, that no ſmoke ſhould appear till it burſt out 
<« at once, to conſume me and my children? Better it 
« were to live under no law at all, and, by the maxims 
« of cautious prudence, to conform ourſelves, the beſt 
« we can, to the arbitrary will of a maſter; than fancy 
« we have a la on which we can rely, and find at hf, 
« that this law ſhall inflit a puniſhment precedent ty 


* P | 
264. 


at preſent threatened, | 
Lr is now full two hundred and forty years fince 
> treaſons were defined ; and fo long has it been fince 
<< any man was touched to this extent, upon this crime, 
_ « hefore myſelf. We have lived, my lords, happily wo 
| « ourſelves at home : We have lived glorioully abroad 
to the world: Let us be content with what our fathers 
4 have left us: Let not our ambition carry us to be more 
« Jearned than they were, in theſe killing and deſtructive 
| « arts. Great wiſdom it will be in your loodſhips, and 
« for che whole kingdom, to caſt from you, into the 


« and confiruftive treaſons, as 
Ad their books of cirious arts, and betake yourſelves 
« to the plain letter of the ftatute, which tells you where 
«< the crime is, and points out to you the park by which 
«< you may avoid it. | _— 


CHARLES I. 


* Lav us not, to our own deftrodiion, awake theſe © 8.4 . 
— 


rng Bons, by rattling up a company of old records» 
« which have Jain \for ſo many ages, by the wall, for- 
« gotten and neglefied. To all my affliftions, add not 
« this, my lords, the moſt ſevere of any ; that I, for my 
« ather fins, not for my treaſons, be the means of intro- 


2 
« liberties of my native country 


6 nts at oder fay they ſpeak 


* for the commonwealth ; and they believe fo: Yet, 
4 under favour, it is I who, in this particular, fpeak 
* for the commonwealth. Precedents, like thoſe which 
« axe endeavoured to be eſtabliſed againſt me, muſt 
* draw along ſuch inconveniences and miſeries, that, 

« in a ſew years, the kingdom will be in the condition 
„ expreſſed in a ſtatute of Henry IV.; and no man fhall 
* know by what rule to govern his words and actions. 


„ luroen not, my lords, difficulties infurmountable 


«* upon miniſters of ſtate, nor diſable them from ſerving 
* with cheerfulneſs their king and country. If you en- 
4 amine them, and under ſuch ſevere penalties, by every 
« grain, by every little weight ; the ſcrutiny will be in- 
* tolerable, The public affairs of the kingdom muſt be 
« left waſte; and no wiſe man, who has any honour or 
© fortune to loſe, will ever engage himſelf in ſuch dread- 
* ful, ſuch unknown perils, 
« Mr lords, 1 have now troubled your lordſhips a 
« great deal longer than I ſhould have done. Were it 
© not for the intereſt of theſe pledges, which a faint in 
© heaven left me, I ſhould be loch Here he pointed to 


® er mg, © is noting: Dot, 1 conteſt, thas 


— You will be pleaſed to pardon my infir- 
943 


his children, and his weeping flopped him What I 
+ my indifcretion ſhould forfeit for them, it wounds me 
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r. „ mity: Something I ſhould have faid ; but I fee 1 hal 


ms © not be able, and therefore } hall leave it. 


2642, 


« by his bleſſing, fufficiently inſtructed in the extreme 


+ and confidence, 2 


„ Arp now, my lords, I thank God, I have been, 


« vanity of all temporary enjoyments, compared to the 
<< importance of our eternal duration. And fo, my 


* quillity of mind, I ſubmit, clearly and freely, to your 
< judgments: And whether that righteous doom ſhall be 
< to life or death, I ſhall repoſe myſelf, full of gratitude 


* exiſtence ©." - 

| Crnramzy, fays Whidocke *, with his wie cxnder 
zever any man ated fach a part, on fach 4 theatre, with 
fjadgment,, and temper, and with @ better grace in all his 
words and actiant, than did this great and excellent per ſin; 


and he moved the hearts of all lis auditors, ſome few excehted, 
ta remorſe and pity. It is remarksdle, that the hifforian, 


who expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms, wa himfelf chair- 


with all the weight of authority, with all the vehemence 
of rhetoric, with all the accutacy of long preparation. 
towards his moſt inveterate enemies, the commons, the 
a very ſhort time, om each article, to recolleft himſelf: 


Yet he alone, without affiftance, mixing modeſty and 
bumility with 1 made fork © defect 


Ty n. © Page 41. | 
-— ua 


% Jords, even fo, with all humility, and with all tran- 
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tat the commons faw it impoſible, by » legal proſeeu- © 3 4 F- 
| tion, ever to obtain a ſentence againſt him. 


Bur the death of Strafford was too important a ſtroke 


of party to be left unattempted by any expedient, how- 


ever extraordinary. Beſides the great genius and autho- 
rity of that miniſter, he had threatened fome of the 
popular leaders with an impeachment ; and, had he not, 
bimfelf, been ſuddenly prevented by the impeachment of 
the commons, be had, that very day, it was thought, 
having invited the Scots to invade England. A bill of 
to it, a new proof of the earl's guilt was produced, in 
order to remove fuch fcruples as might be entertained 
with regard to a method of proceeding fo unuſual and 
icregular. 
Sin Henry Vane, ſecretary, had taken fome notes 
of a debate in council, after the diſſolution of the laſt 
parliament ; and being at a diſtance, he had ſent the 
keys of his cabinet, as was pretended, to his fon, Sir 
Henry, in order to fearch for ſome papers, which were 
neceſſary for completing a marriage-ſettlement. Young 
Vane, falling upon this paper of notes, deemed the 
matter of the utmoſt importance ; and immediately com- 
municated it to Pym, who now produced the paper before 
the houſe of commons. The queſtion before the council 
was : Offenſive or defenffue war with the Scats. The king 
propoſes this difficulty, © But how can I undertake offen- 
« five war, if I have no more money?” The anſwer 


aſcribed to Strafford was in theſe words: Borrow of 


< the city a hundred thouſand pounds : Go on vigorouſly 


4 from all rules of government, and may do what power 
| Dd 4 * will 
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| ſubverſion of the laws and conftitution. It was replied 


rendered him totally unworthy of all credit : That the 


or ſuch-like words: And words may be very like in 
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r. « will admit. Your majeſty, having tried all ways, 
rr acquitted before God and man. And you 


* have an army in Ireland, which you may employ ta 
* reduce TH1s kingdom to obedience: For I am conſi - 


o< dent the Scots cannct hold out fire man Ther | 


followed ſome counſels of Laud and Cottington, equally 
violent, 1 


two witneſſes, and to be an unanſwerable proof of thoſe 


counſels of Strafford, which tended to the 


by Strafford and his friends, That old Vane was his moſt 
inveterate and declared enemy; and if the ſecretary him- 
felf, as was by far moſt probable, had willingly delivered 
to his ſon this paper cf notes, to be communicated to 
Pym, this implied ſuch a breach of oaths and of truſt as 


ſecretary's depolition was at firt exccedingly dubious: 
Upon two examinations, he could not remember any fuch 
words: Even the third time, his teſtimony was not po- 
fitive, but imported only, that Strafford had fpoken ſuch 


found, and differ much in ſenſe ; nor ought the lives of 
men to depend upon grammatical criticiſms of any expreſ- 
ſions, much leſs of thoſe which had been delivered by the 
ſpeaker without premeditation, and committed by the 
record of memory. That, in the preſent caſe, changing 
This kingdom into That kingdom, a very flight alteration 
„„ 
© Clarendon, vol. i. p. 223. 229, 230, &. Whitloche, 7 41+ * 
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That even retaining the expreſſion, This kingdom, the © 3 4 P. 


words may fairly be underſtood of Scotland, which alone 


49, 


— — 
was the kingdom that the debate regarded, and which * 


alone had thrown off allegiance, and could be reduced to 
obedience. That it could be proved, as well by the 
evidence of all the king's miniſters, as by the known dif. 
polition of the forces, that the intention never was to 
had the Iriſh army in England, but in Scothnd. That 
of fix other counſellors prefent, Laud and Windebank 
could give no evidence; Northumberland, Hamilton, 
Contington, and Juxon, could recolleft no ſuch expreſ- 
fon; and the advice was too remarkable to be cafily 
forgotten. That it was nowiſe probable ſuch a deſperate 
counſe} would be openly delivered at the board, and be- 


whoſe attachments to the court were (© much weaker 
than his connections with the country. That though 


vernment, yet, in ſuch deſperate extremities as thoſe into 
which the king and kingdom were then fallen, 2 maxim 
of that nature, allowing it to be delivered by Strafford, 


hw and liberty. And that nothing could be more ini- 
quitous, than to extract an accuſation of treaſon from an 


freedom of debate ought to be permitted, and where it 
was not unuſual for the members, in order to draw forth 


Straffard's unhappy fate; and made the bill of attainder 
pas the commons with no greater oppolition than that of 


# Ruſhwonth, vol. iv. p. 560. 


by 


fore Northumberland, a perſon of that high rank, ard 


Northumberland, and be alone, had recolleQed fome 
ſuch expreſion as that Of being abſalved from rules of ge- 


may be defended, upon principles the moſt favourable to 
| oginian fimply propoſed at the council-table, where all 


r 


| fuck unſucmountable. objections, was the — na 
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Cc H A P. fiſty-nine diſſenting votes. But there remained two other 
wn, branches of the legiſlature, the king and the lender whole 
z6ge. affent was requiſite ; and theſe, if leſt to their free judy. 
ment, it was eaſily foreſcen, would reject the bill without 
or deliberation. To overcome this difficulty, 
the popular leaders employed expedients, for which they 
were beholden, partly to their own induſtry, partly to 
NzexT Sunday after the bill paſſed the commons, the 
quents*, The populace took the alarm. About fix | 
thouſand men, armed with ſwords and cudgels, flocked 
from the city, and ſurrounded the houſes of parliament*. 
The names of the fifty-nine commoners who had voted 
againſt the bill of attainder were poſted up under the 
title of Straffirdians, and betrayers of their country. Theſe 
were expoſed to all the inſults of the ungovernable mul- | 
titude. When any of the lords paſſed, the cry for Jaftice 
againſt Strafford reſounded in their ears: And ſuch as 
were ſuſpected of friendſhip to that obnoxious miniſter, 
were ſure to meet with menaces, not unaccompanied with 
ſymptoms of the moſt deſperate reſolutions in the furious 
populace '. h 
ners in the houſe of commons being made 
againſt theſe violences as the moſt flagrant breach of pri- 
vilege, the ruling members, by their aſſected coolneſs 
and indifference, ſhowed plainly that the popular tu- 
moults were not diſagreeable. to them. But a new dif- 
„ made about this time, ferved 
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« the nation,” as they expreſs themſelves in the con- 
clufion, not only be vindicated from preceding inno- 
4 vations, but be ſecured from the future, which are 
« threatened, and which are likely to produce more dan- 
« gerous effects than the former '.” The draught of 
this petition being conveyed to the king, he was prevailed 
on, ſomewhat imprudently, to counterſign it himſelf, as 
2 mark of his approbation. But, as ſeveral difficulties oc- 
public diſcovery was made of it. 

Ir was Goring who betrayed the fecret to the popular 
leaders. The alarm may eaſily be imagined which this 


civil power are always looked on as diſguiſed, or rather 


undiſguiſed commands; and are of a nature widely dif- 
ferent from petitions preſented by any other rank of men. 


} Clatendon, vol. i. p. 247. Whitlocke, p. 43> 
* | Pym 
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enpreſily declared, in the preamble, that theſe bleſſings 
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Pym opened the matter in the bouſe - On the firſt in. 
timation of a diſcovery, Piercy concealed himſelf, and 
Jermyn withdrew beyond fea. This farther confirmed 
the ſuſpicion of a dangerous conſpiracy. Goring de- 
livered his evidence before the houſe : Piercy wrote a letter 
to his brother Northumberland, confefling moſt of the 
particulars*. Both their teſtimonies agree with regard 
to the oath of ſecrecy ; and as this circumſtance had bern 
denied by Pollacd, Afhburaham, and Wilmot, in all 
their examinations, it was regarded as a new proof of 
fome deſperate reſolutions which had been taken. 

To convey more quickly the terror and indignation at 
this plot, the commons voted, that a proteſtation ſhould 
be figned by all the members. It was ſent up to the 
lords, and figned by all of them, except Southampton 
and Robarts. Orders were given by the commons alone, 


the whole nation. The proteſtation was in itſelf very 
fend their religion and liberties *. But it tended to en- 
creaſe the popular panic, and intimated, what was more 


were now expoſed to the utmoſt peri]. 

ALARMS were every day given Ua : 
In Lancaſhire, great multitudes of papiſts were aſ- 
ſembling: Secret meetings were held by them in caves 
and under-ground in Surrey: They had entered into a 


plot to blow up the river with gun-powder, in order to 


drown the city *: Proviſions of arms were making beyond 


fea : n 


= Ruſh. vol. v. p. 240- W 
o Clarendon, vol. i. p. 257. Nen vol. v. p. 243. Warwick, p 180. 
„ Dugrtale, p. 69, Frauklyn, p. 901. 4 Sic Edw, Walker, p. 549 
* — 


without other authority, that it ſhould be ſubſcribed by 
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are always terrified with preſent, and enraged with diſtant c N A r. 


. 

| in- 

yo were fiill farther animated in their demands of , 
irmed juſtice againſt the unfortunate Strafford. 1641. 
> de- Tus king came to the houſe of lords: And though he 

letter exprefied his refolution, for which he offered them any 

f the ſecurity, never again to employ Strafford in any branch 

egard WF of public buſineſs, he profeſſed bimiclf totally diffatisfied 

dern with regard to the circumſtance of treaſon, and on that 


account declared his difficulty in giving his aſſent to the 
| bill of attainder*. The commons took fire, and voted it 
a breach of privilege for the king to take notice of any 
| bill depending before the houſes. Charles did not per- 
ceive that his attachment to Strafford was the chief mo- 
| tive for the bill; and that. the greater proofs he gave of 
anxious concern for this minifter, the more inevitable did 
| he render his deſtruction. | 
wal; but ſuch apprehenſions were entertained on account 
of the popular tumults, that only forty-five were preſent 
Yet of theſe, nineteen had the courage to vote againſt 
it*®. A certain proof, that, if entire freedom had been 
allowed, . the bill had been rejected by a great majority. 
falicitor-general, advanced two topics, well ſuited to the 
fury of the times; that though the teſtimony againſt 
Strafford were not clear, yet, in this way of bill, private 
fatisfaftion to each man's conſcience was ſufficient, even 
ſhould no evidence at all be produced; and that the car} 
had no title to plead law, becauſe ke had broken the 
law. It is true, added he, we give law to hares and 
deer; for they are beafts of chace. But it was never 
| accounted either cruel or unfair to deſtroy foxes or 


Ain 


2. 209 r Ruſkwor'b, vol. v. p. 233. s Whi locke, > 43. 
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the fame battery was next applied to force the king's 
aſſent. The populace flocked about Whitehall, and ac- 
companied their demand of juſtice with the loudeſt cla- 
mours, and moſt open menaces. . — 
and ĩnſurrections talked of: Ad thr wile note we 
raiſed into ſuch a ferment, as threatened fome great and 
imminent convulfion. On whichever fide the king caft 
bis eyes, he faw no reſource or ſecurity. All his ſervants, 
conſulting their own ſaſety, rather than their maſter's ho- 
nour, declined interpoſing with their advice between him 
pearance of ſo mighty a danger, and bearing formerly no 
to Strafford, was in tears, and preſſed him to 
fatisfy his people in this demand, which, it was hoped, 
would finally content them. Juxon alone, whoſe courage 
was not inferior to his other virtues, ventured to adviſe 
him, if, in his conſcience, he did not approve of the bill 
by no means to aſſent to it *. 

Fru arronn, hearing of Charles's irrefolution and 
anxiety, took a very extraordinary ftep : He wrote a let- 
ter, in which he entreated the king, for the fake of pub- 
be peace, to put an end to his unfortunate, however 
innocent, life, and to quiet the tumultuous people by 
granting them the requeſt for which they were fo im- 
portunate®. © In this,” added be, my conſent will 
<< more acquit you to God than all the world can do de- 
« fides. To a willing man there is no injury. And 28, 
* by God's grace, I forgive all the world with 2 calm- 
® neſs and meekneſs, of infinite contentment to my 


aide u Thid. p. 257. Warwick, p- 260. 
v Clarendon, vol i. f. 258. Rukh. vol. v. p. 252. ; 
2 5 * diflodging 
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caſts « diflodging foul ; fo, Sir, to you I can reſign the life © 4 F. 
« of this world with all imaginable cheerfulnefs, in the , 
ords, « juſt acknowledgment of your exceeding favours.” 164. 
Perhaps, Strafford hoped, that this unuſual inſtance of 
6 ac- generoſity would engage the king ſtill more ftrenucuſly to 
ela- protect him : Perhaps he gave his life for loft; and 
acies finding himſelf in the hands of his enemies, and obſerv- 
ing that Balfour, the lieutenant of the Tower, was de- 
voted to the popular party *, he abſolutely deſpaired of 
ever eſcaping the multiplied dangers with which he was 
every way environed. We might aſcribe this ſtep to a 
noble effort of difintereſtedneſs, not unworthy the great 
mind of Strafford, if the meaſure which he adviſed had 
not been, in the event, as pernicious to his maſter, as it 
was immediately fatal to himſelf? 
AFTER the moſt violent anxiety and doubt, Charles at 
| ſt granted a commiſſion to four noblemen to give the 
royal afſent, in his name, to the bill: Flattering himſelf, 
probably, in this extremity of diſtreſs, that, as neither 
his will conſented to the deed, nor was his hand imme 
diately engaged in it, he was the more free from all the 
guilt which attended it. Theſe commiſſioners he em- 
powered, at the fame time, to give his aſſent to the bill 
which rendered the parliament perpetual. 

Tus commons, from policy, rather than neceſſity, had 
embraced the expedient of paying the two arwies by bor- 
citizens, either of themſelves or by ſuggeſtion, began to 
fart difficulties with regard to a farther loan which was 
demanded. We make no ſeruple of truſting the parlia- 
ment, faid they, were we certain that the parliament were 
w continue till our repayment. But, in the preſent pre- 


= Whitlocke, p- 44. Franklyn, p. 396, 7 See note [AA] at 
ͤ— 
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© 15 + ®. catious ſituation of affairs, what ſecurity can be given us 
w—y—s for cer money? In pretence of obviating this objection, 
. a bill was ſuddenly brought into the houſe, and paſſes 
with great unanimity and rapidity, that the parliament 
ſhould not be diſſolved, prorogued, or adjourned, without 
their own conſent. It was hurried in like manner 
through the houſe of peers, and was inſtantly carried to 
the king for his aſſent. Charles, in the agony of grief, 
ſhame, and remorſe, for Strafford's doom, perceived not 
that this other bill was of ſtill more fatal conſequence to 
his authority, and rendered the power of his enemies 
perpetual, as it was already uncontroulable *. In com- 
pariſon of the bill of attainder, by which he deemed him- 
ſelf an accomplice in his friend's murder, this conceffion 
made no figure in his eyes: A circumflance which, if 
it leſſen our idea of his reſolution or penetration, ſerves 
to prove the integrity of his heart, and the goodneſs of } 
his diſpoſition. It is indeed certain, that firong com- 
punction for his conſent to Strafford's execution attended 
this unfortunate prince during the remainder of his life; 
and even at his own fatal end, the memory of this guilt, 
with great ſorrow and remorſe, recurred upon him. All 
men were ſo ſenſihle of the extreme violence which was 
done him, that he ſuffered the leſs, both in character and 
intereſt, from this unhappy meaſure; and though he 
abandoned his beſt friend, yet was he flill able to pre- 
ſerve, in ſome degree, the attachment of all his adherents. 

SecnETARY Carleton was fent by the king to inform 
Strafford of the final reſolution which neceſſity had ex- 
ing up, exclaimed, in the words of Scripture, Put nat your 
tri is princes, nor iz the ſans of men : For in them there is 
10 ſalvation*. He was foon able, however, to collect his 


_ ® Clarendon, vol. i. p. 262, 26a. Rufhworth, vol. v. . 264 
® See note { BB] at the end of the volume. d Whitlocke, p 44- 
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evurage ; and he prepired himflf to ſuffer the fatal © 3.4 F. 

ſentence. Only three days” interval was allowed him. 

The king, who made a new effort in his behalf, and ſent, 2641. 

by the bands of the young prince, a letter addreſſed to 

the peers, in which he entreated them to confer with the 

cuminons about 2 mitigation of Strafford's femente, 

and begged at leaſt for ſome delay, was refuſed in both 
STRAFFORD, in pafing from his apartment to Tower- Execution 

hill, where the ſcaffold was crefied, fopped under Laus 

windows, with whom he had long lived in intimate 

| friendihip; and entreated the affiftance of his prayers, in 

primate diſſolved in tears; and having pronounced, with 

a broken voice, a tender bleſſing on his departing friend, 

funk into the arms of his attendants *. Strafford, flilt 

ſuperior to his fate, moved on with an elated countenance, 

and with an air even of greater dignity than what uſually 

monly ſupports thoſe who periſh by the ſtroke of injuſtice 

and opprefion : He was not buoyed up by glory, nor by 

the alſeftionate compaſſion of the ſpectaturs. Yet his 

and maintained its unbroken reſolution, amidft the terrors 

of death, and the triumphant exultations of his miſguided 

enemies. His diſcourſe on the ſcaffold was full of de- 

| cency and courage. * He feared,” he faid, © that the 

emen was bad for the intended reformation of the ftate, 

* that it commenced with the ſhedding of innocent 

© blood.” Having bid 2 laſt adden to his brother and 
friends who attended him, and having ſent a blefling to 

| his nearer relations who were abſent ; © And now,“ faid 

he, * have nigh done ! One firoke will make my wife 

a widow, my dear children fatherlefs, deprive my poor 


© Ruſk, rok. v. . 265 be, vol. 6. P. 198. 
Vor. VI. 5 <« ſervants 


en 4 N ferrants' of their indulgent maſter, and ſeparate me 
ä from-my affeftionate brother and all wy friends! Bu 
. © Jet God be to you and them all in all * Going to &. 
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| robe, and prepare himſelf for the block, © 1 thank God,” 
| faid he, © that I am nowiſe afraid of death, nor an 
« Jaunted with any terrors ; but do as cheerfully hy 
* down my bend at this time, as ever 1 did when going 
« to repoſe ! With one blow was a period put to his life 
| by the executioner*. ' | Y 


* 


appeared in England. Though his death was loudly de- 
manded as a ſatisfaction to juſtice, and an atonement for 
' the many violations of the conſtitution ; it may ſaſely be 
aimed, that the „ A Agee Ah 
enormity greater than the worſt of which his im- 
The people, in their rage, had totally miſtaken the pro- 
per object of their reſentment. All the neceilities, or, 
more properly ſpeaking, the difficulties, by which the 
ing ſupply, were the reſult of meaſures previous to Straf- 
| ford's favour 3 and if they aroſe from ill conduct, he, at 
- condufted, fo far as appeared, without his counſel or 
 afiftance. And whatever his private advice might be, 
this falutary maxim he failed not, often and publicly, to 


inculcate in the king's preſence, that, if any inevitable" 


© Ruſbwerth, vol. ©. p. 267. | | 
; F That Strafford was ſecretly no enemy to arbitrary counſels, appears fron 
of his letternanddifpatches particularly vol. N. p. 60. where he ſeems 
to wiſh that a ſtanding arwy were eſtabliſhed. 
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this licence ought to be practiſed with a—_—_— | 
2 as ſoon as poſkble, a juſt atonement be made to the =w_ 
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x mee vel. bs. b. 567, 565 86% 570. | 
h The projet of bringing up the army to London, 11 | 
propoſed to the king ; but be rejected it as fooliſh : Becauſe the Scots, who 
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C8 A P. the fome implacable ſpirit fill kept alive; and the com- 


164. ſettlement of his revenue, proceeded to carry their in- 
roads, with great vigour, 6 — Jows- 
gative *, 

—— Tus two ruling paſſions of this parliament, were 2eal 
recom for liberty, and an averſion to the church f and to ben 


it entirely arbitrary, and aſſigned to it the defence of the 


ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment. The ftar-chamber alſo was 
a cout, which exerted high diſcretionary powers; and 
| had no preciſe rule or limit, either with regard to the 
cauſes which came under its juri 
which it formed. A bill unanimouſly paſſed the houſes 
to aboliſh theſe two courts ; and, in them, to annihilate 
the principal and moſt dangerous articles of the King's 


prerogative. By the fame bill, the juriſdiction of the | 


council was regulated, and its authority | abridged *. 


Charles heſitated before he gave his aſſent. But finding © 


that he had gone too far to retreat, and that he polleſſed 
no reſource in caſe of a rupture, be at laſt affixed the 
_ royal fandtion to this excellent bill. But to ſhow the 
parliament, that he was ſufficiently appriſed of the import- 
ance of his grant, he obſerved to thei, that this ſtatute 
altered in a great meaſure the fundamental laws, eecle- 
ang 
cftabliſhed*. 

By removing the flar-chamber, the king's power of 
binding the people by his proclamations, was indirectly 
aboliſhed; and that important branch of prerogative, the 
c 

— 3. p. 266. 4 > Mem ibid. — Whit- 


becke, p. . Reset, vol. . p. 1383, 138. 1 Ruſbworth, 
val.. v. p- 307 * 
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jmited conſtitution, being at laft removed, left the ſyſtem ud bt 
of government more conſiſtent and uniform. The far 
chamber alone was accuſtomed to puniſh infraftions of 26. 


the king's edits: But as no courts of judicature now 
remained, except thoſe in Weſtminſter-hall, which take 


cognizance only of common and' ſtatute law, the king 


may thenceforth ifſue proclamations, but no man is bound 
to obey them. It muſt, however, be conſeſſed, that the 


raſh and adventurous. No government, at that time, 
zppeared in the world, nor is perhaps to be found in the 
records of any hiftory, which ſubliſted without the mix- 
ture of ſome arbitrary authority, committed to fome 


| magiſtrate ; and it might reaſonably, before-hand, appear 


flate of perfeftiorn, as to ſupport inſelf with no other con- 
| trout than the general and rigid maxims of law and 


| was too eminent a magiſtiate to be truſted with ; 
| tionary power, which he might fo eaſily turn to the de- 


alten of liberty. And in the event it has hitherto 
been found, that, though ſome ſenſible inconveniences 


| ariſe from the maxim of 'adhering ſtrictly to law, yet the 
| advantages overbalance them, and ſhould render the Eng- 

gliſh grateful to the memory of their anceffors, who, after 
0 
dungerous, principle. | 


Ar the requeſt of the parliament, Charles, inftead of 


81. Tus marſhal's court, which took cognizance of offen- 
ws five words, and was not thought fulficiently Kmited by 


1641. 


being liable to a like objeRtion, underwent a like fate. | 
The abolition of the council of the north and the council 
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law, was alſo, for that reaſon, aboliſhed *. The fan- 


of Wales followed from the fame principles. The au- 
thority of the clerk of the market, who had a general 
inſpeRion over the weights and meaſures throughout the 
kingdom, was transferred to the mayors, ſheriffs, and or- 
dinary magiſtrates. 


— if we take = furvey of the tranſaftions of this | 


memorable parliament, during the. firſt period of its ope- 
der, which was a complication of cruel iniquity, their 


merits, in other reſpedts, ſo much outweigh their miſ- 


takes, as to entitle them to praiſe from all lovers of 
liberty. Nat only were former abuſes remedied, and grie- 
vances redrefſed : Great provifion, for the future, was 
made by law againſt the return of like complaints. And 
if the means, by which they obtained ſuch advantages 
favour often of artifice, ſometimes of violence; it is wo 


de conlidered, that revolutions of government cannot be 


eſſected by the mere force of argument and reaſoning : 
And that faftions being once excited, men can neither ſa 
firmly regulate the tempers of others, nor their own, as 
to enſure themſelves againſt all exorbitancies. 

The parliament now came to a pauſe. The king had 
promiſed his Scottiſh ſubjec̃ts, that he would this ſum- 
mer pay them a viſit, in order to ſettle their government; 


and though the Engliſh parliament was very importunate 


with him, that he ſhould lay _ 
could not prevail with him fo much as to delay it. As 


* Nals vob 3. p- . 


fete Air 


F 
3 


8, 
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* 


ſeparated into their ſeveral counties, — 
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| really to be ſpies upon him, and extend ſtill farther the 


| eſtabliſhed conftitution of the kingdom. 
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to and arcs ts 6 jrnvey dave pals rinacd ths ETA Þ- 
woops of both nations, the commons feem to have enter- Le. 
tained great jealouſy on that account, and to have now 2. 

hurried on, as much as they formerly delayed, the Af. wana” 
banding of the armies. The arrears therefore of the r 
Scots were fully paid them; and thoſe of the Engliſh ia 
part. The Scots returned home, and the Engliſh were 


Oktober ; and a committee of both houſes, a thing un- * 


pretedented, was appointed to fit during the receſs, with 


| very ample powers*. Pym was clefied chairman of the 


committee of the lower houſe. Farther attempts were 


| made by the parliament, while it fat, and even by the 


commons alone, for afſuming ſovereign executive powers, 


= and publiſhing their ordinances, as they called them, in- 


fiead of laws. The committee too, on their part, was 


zeady to imitate the example. 


A SATT committee of both houſes was appointed to 


attend the king into Scotland, in order, as was pretended, 


to ſee that the articles of pacification were executed; but 


ideas of parliamentary authority, as well as eclipſe the 
majeſty of the king. The earl of Bedford, lord Howard, 
vir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Armyne, Fiennes, and 
Hambden, were the perſons choſen v. 

Expzavours were uſed, before Charles's departure, 
to have a protector of the kingdom appointed, with a 
power to paſs laws without having recourſe to the king. 
So little regard was now paid to royal authority, or to the 


Amnipsr the great variety of affairs which occurred 
during this bufy period, we have almoſt overlooked the 
* Ruſkworth, vol. v. pe 387. Þ Ibid . 
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capa * marriage of the princeſs Mary with William prince of 
ws Orange. The king concluded not this alliance without 


communicating his intentions to the parliament, who re- 
ceived the propoſal with fatisfaftion . This was the 


commencement of the connections with the family of 


Orange: Connections, which were afterwards attended 


with the moſt important conſequences, both to the king. 
dom endl is hs han of Cana, 


4 Whitogke, p. 38. 
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CHAP. LV. 


Infurrefion and maſſacre —— Meeting of the Eng- 
liſþ parliament —— The remonftrance—— Reaſons 
an both fides —— Impeachment of the biſhops —— 
Accuſation of the foe members —— Tann 
King leaves London — Arrives in Tire - 


parations for civil war. 


Scots, who began theſe fatal commotions, en a 
thought, that they had finiſhed a very perilous un-  =*- 
| dertaking,, much to their profit and reputation. Beſides 602. 
the large pay voted them for lying in good quarters during 

a twelvemonth, the Engliſh parliament had conferred on 

them a preſent of 300,000 pounds for their brotherly 
alliftance *, is ths. ts of ein, Gay abs | 
declared to have ever been good ſubjects; and their mili- 
tary expeditions were approved of, as enterpriaes calcu- 
lated and intended for his majeſty's honour and advantage. 
To carry farther the triumph over their ſovereign, theſe 
terms, fo ignominious to him, were ordered by a vote 
of parſiament, to be read in all churches, upon a day of 
thankſgiving, appointed for the national pacification * : 
All their claims for the reſtriction of prerogative, were 
reed to be ratified ; And what they more valued than all 
theſe advantages; they had a near proſpect of ſpreading 
the preſbyterian diſcipline in England and Ireland, from 
the ſeeds, which they had ſcattered, of their religious 
principles. er 2 
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Sa fing the ſciences and liberal arts over a ſavage world; 
hymns PEVET did generous Rome fo pleaſe herſelf in the view of 
2648 Jaw and order eſtabliſhed by her victorious arms ; as the 
Scots now rejoiced, in communicating their barbarous 


tions. 


— *. of his authority, and dreading ſtill farther encroachments 
. on him, arrived in Scotland, with an intention of ab- 
dicating almoſt entirely the ſmall ſhare of power which 
there remained to him, and of giving full fatisfaQtion, if 
poſſible, to his reſtleſs ſubjects in that kingdom. 


ment laid held of the opportunity, and totally ſet aſide 
the lords of articles: And. till this important point was 
ſaid to enjoy any regular freedom *. 
Ix is remarkable, that, notwithſtanding this inftitu- 
tion, to which there was no parallel in England, the 


t — 


neal and thealogical fervour, to the neighbouring m. 
Cnanzas, deſpoiled in England of a confiderable par: | 


II- rr! 


land 
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land than in the former kingdom. Bacon repreſents it © H 7 · 
one advantage to be expected from the union, 2 Bd 


too extenſive prerogative of England would be abridged 
by the example of Scotland, and the too narrow prero- 
gative of Scotland be enlarged from the imitation of Eng- 
had. The Engliſh were, at that time, a civilized 
people, and obedient to the laws : But among the Scots, 
it was of little conſequence how the laws were framed, 
or by whom voted, while the exorbitanc ariſtocracy had 
it ſo much in their power to prevent their regular execu- 

Tux peers and commons formed only one houſe in the 
Scottiſh parliament : And as it had been the practice of 
James, continued by Charles, to grace Engliſh gentle- 
men with Scottiſh titles, all the determinations of parlia- 
ment, it was to be feared, would in time depend upon 
| the prince, by means of theſe votes of foreigners, who 


had no inteteſt or property in the nation. It was there- 


fore a law deſerving approbation, that po man ſhould 
be created 2 Scotch peer, who poſſeſſdd not r0,000 marks 
(above 300 pounds) of annual rent in the kingdom *. 

A Law for triennial parliaments was likewiſe paſſed ; 


ſhould be to appoint the ——— place for holding the 
parliament next gnſuing ". 

Tas king was deprived of that power, formerly exer- 
Ciſed, of iſſuing proclamations, which enjoined obedience, 
under the penalty of treaſon : A prerogative, which in- 


matters of the higheſt importance *. 
So far was laudable : But the molt fatal blow given to 


royal authority, and what in 2 manner dethroned the 
prince, was the article, that' no member of the privy 


council, in whoſe hands, during the king's abſence, the 


| Burnet, Mem. „ Jdem, ibis, = Idem ibid. 
2 | ' whole 


and it was ordained, that the laſt act of every parliament 


veſted him with the whole legiſlative Gs GD in 
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fe, counſellors, and judges, were, by law, to held 
their places during life or good behaviour. 


deſtowed penſions and preferments on Henderſon, Gil- 
earl, Lefley was digr.ified with the title of carl of Leven. 


and affurances, returned in a few days. 


 eanſequences in England. The Engliſh parliament 
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whole adminiftration lay, no officer of ſtate, none of the 
L—p— judges, ſhould be appointed but by advice and approba- 
tion of parliament. Charles even agreed to deprive of 
their ſeats, four judges who had adhered to his intereſts, 
and their place was ſupplied by others more agreeable to 
the ruling party. Several of the covenanters were alſo 
fworn of the privy council. And all the miniſters of 


Tur king, while in Scotland, conformed hinfelf en- 
tirely to the eſtabliſhed church ; and affifled with great 
gravity, at the long prayers and longer fermagns with 
which the preſbyterians endeavoured to regale him. He 


leſpy, and other popular preachers ; and practiſed every 
art to ſoften, if not to gain, his greateſt enemies. The Wh 
earl of Argyle was created a marquis, lord Loudon an 


His friends, he was obliged, for the preſent, to negledt 
and ovetlook : Some of them were diſguſted : And his 
enemies were not reconciled ; but aſcribed all his careſſes 


Ancvzz and Hamilton, being ſeized with an appre- 
henfion real or pretended, that the carl of Crawfurd and 
others meant to aſſaſſinate them, left the parliament ſud- 
denly, and retired into the country: But upon invitation 
This event 
which had neither cauſe nor eſſect that was viſible, nor 
purpoſe, nor conſequence, was commonly denominated 
the incident. But though: the incident had no eſſect in 
Scotland ; what was not expected, it was attended with 


which- was now affembled, being willing to awaken the 
people's tenderneſs by exciting their fears, immediately | 


. F Burnet, Mem, * Clarendon, vol, ti. po 30% 
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Fe king's party, bad laid a plot at once to murder them and . 
ob. WY it the godly in- both kingdoms. They applied, be- 26. 
© bee, to E, whom the king had left general in the 
— 36% 
to E 
alſo earn 
s of WW commotions in Scotland, and was preparing to return to 
bolt WY England, in order to apply himſelf to the fame ſalutaty 


work in that kingdom; he received intelligence of 2 


ances of the utmoſt horror, bloodſhed, and devaſtation. 

On every fide, this unfortunate prince was purſued with 

murmurs, diſcontent, faction, and civil wars; and the 

fre, from all quarters, even by the moſt independent ac- 
cidents, at once blazed up about him. | 

S Tus great plan of James, in the adminiftration of 

v reconcile that turbulent people to the authority of 


hus, and, introducing art and induſtry among them, to 
re them of that floth and barbariſm to which they had 


and at the fame time fecure the dominion of Ireland to 
the Engliſh crown, great colonies of Britiſh had been 
cartied over, and, being intermixed with the Iriſh, had 
very where introduced a new face of things into that 
country. During a peace of near forty years, the in- 
deterate quarrels between the nations ſeemed, in a great 
mealure, to be obliterated ; and though much of the 
knded property, furfcited by rebellion, had been confer- 
ern 


* Whizlacke, p. 40. Dugdale, p. 72. — of the Houſe 
# Hamilern, p. 24, 85. Clarendon, p. 299- 
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rebellion broken out in Ireland, with circum- 


ever been ſubjact. In order to ſerve both theſe purpoſes, 


a9 
took the alarm; as I the malignants, fo they called the en. 
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| . ſeemed er 


Arrin Stafford fell a victim 


to popular rage, 


d Sir John Temple's kid rebellion, f. 12+ 
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this ruling paſſion. 
Cnantes, unable to refiſt, had been obliged to yield 
to the Iriſh, as to the Scottiſh and Engliſh parliaments ; 
and found too, that their encroachments ſtill roſe in pro- 
ſelves had voted, they reduced, by a ſubſequent vote, to 
a fourth part: The court of high commiſſion was deter- 
mined to be a grievance : Martial law aboliſhed : The 


1nd afts'of fiate deciated of no authority : Every order or 
inſtitution, which depended on monarchy, was invaded ; 


without -the K 
his adminiſtration. 

2 of Held wes whally cheut 2200 
-men 3 but in order to affiſt the king in ſuppreſſing the 
had incorporated with them a thouſand men, drawn from 
the old army ; a neceſſary expedient for beftowing order 
men in this army were all catholics ; but the officers, 
dock commiſſion and non-commiſſion, were proteſtants, 
md could extively 'be depended on by Charles. The 


| <.E4& + 


on account of this army; and never ceaſed ſoliciting the 
ting, till he agreed to break it : Nor would they con- 
ſent to any propoſal-for augmenting the ſtanding army to 
% men ; 2 number which the king deemed neceſſary 
for retaining Ireland in obedience. 


Cuantes, thinking it dangerous, that "OE TER 


ſhould be diſperſed among 2 nation fo turbulent and un- 


vice. 


of policy were every where abandoned, in order to gratify © 8 4 a 2. 
= — 


of the council annihilated : Proclamattons 


and the prince 'was defpoiled of all bis prerogative, 


'cuſlomed to idlenefs, and trained to the uſe of arms, 


ſettled, agreed with the Spaniſh ambaſſador to have them 
tranſported into Flanders, and enlifted in his maſter's ſer- 


- — TIS. om tows went LI oy 
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Ec a. r. vice. The Engliſh commons, pretending 


_ Taz old kiſk = 1 AT 
Engliſh, and reſolved to take advantage of them. Though 
| their animoſity againſt thar nation, for want of an occz- 


3 But fo long as the churches 
they were obliged to endure the neighbourhood of 


tion between the Engliſh and the Iriſh nations. 
Tazxz was a gentleman called Roger More, who, 
* though of a narrow fortune, was deſcended from an 


© Clarendon, vol. K K l. Rufhworth, vol. v. p. 381. Dein 
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c #4 4 Þ. tolerable meaſure, the exerciſe of their religion, from the 


moderation of their indulgent prince, they muſt hence. 


— | 
16,6. forth expect, that the government will be conducted by 


obedience muſt be paid, not to him, but to thoſe who had 


me native Iriſſi into the conſpiracy. The Engliſh of the 


other maxims and other principles 14 ory 
I; heoton on hich feed that _ 
would, no doubt, as ſoon as they had conſolidated their 


authovity, extend their ambitious enterprizes to Ireland, 
and make the catholics in that kingdom feel the fame fu- 


rious perſecution, to which their brethren in England 
were at preſent expoſed; and that a revolt in the Iriſh, 
tending only to vindicate their native liberty againſt the 
violence of foreign invaders, could never, at any time, be 
deemed rebellion ; much leſs during the preſent confuſions, 
when their prince was, in a manner, 2 priſoner, and 


traiterouſly uſurped his lawful authority 


pale, as they were called, or the old Engliſh planters, 


being all catholics, it was hoped, would afterwards join 


the party, which reſtored their religion to its ancient 


and ſhould attack all the Engliſh ſettlements ; and that, 


on the fame day, lord Maguire and Roger More ſhould 
ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin. The commeacement of 
the revolt was fixed on the approach of winter, that 
| there might be more difficulty in tranſporting forces 
from England. Succours to themſelves and ſupplics of 
arms they expected from France, in conſequence of 2 
promiſe made them by cardinal Richelieu. And many 
engaged to join them, as foon as they faw an inſurrec- 


t Temple, p. 72» 73» 78. Dugdales 5. 73» 
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tion entered upon by their catholic brethren. News, © . 
which every day arrived from England, of the fury en- ; 
preſſed by the commons againſt all papiſts, firuck freſh 262 

i to execute their fatal purpoſe, and gave them 
aſſured hopes of the concurrence of all their country- 
men 5. 
Sucn propenſity to a revolt was diſcovered in all the 
Iriſh, that it was deemed unneceſfary, as it was danger- 
ous, to entruſt the ſecret to many hands; and the ap- 
pointed day drew nigh, nor had any diſcovery been yet 
made to the government. The king, indeed, bad re- 
was [i agitation among the Iriſh in foreign parts; but 

though he gave warning to the adminiſtration in Ireland, 

the intelligence was entirely neglefted®. Secret rumours, 

Ikewiſe, were heard of fome approaching conſpiracy ; 

but zo attention was paid to them. "The earl of Lei- 

ed in London. The two juftices, Sir William Parſons 

and Sir John Borlace, were men of ſmall abilities; and, 

by an inconvenience, common to all factious times, owed 

their advancement to nothing but their zeal for the 

party by whom every thing was now governed. Tran- 

quil from their ignorance and inexperience, theſe men 

indulged themſclves in the moſt profound repoſe, on the 
very brink of deſtruction. 


Bur they were awakened from their ſecurity, on the 
mencenient of hoſtilities. The caſtle of Dublin, by which 
men, with thirty-five pieces of cannon, and a propor- 
tionable quantity of ammunition: Yet was this important 
bd Ruſbworth, vol. v. p. 408. Nalſon, 


Ffa place 
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4 that too without any care, by no 


Iriſhman, = proteſtant, betrayed the conſpiracy to 
Parſons". The juſtices and council fled immediatcly, 


The alarm was 
teſtants prepared 5 
was taken; and Mabone, one of the conſpirators, being 


needed but a hint from their leaders 


| hoſtilities againſt a people whom they hated on account 


of their rejigion, and envied for their riches and proſpe- 
rity*. "The houſes, cattle, goods, of the unwary Eng- 
liſh were firſt ſeized. Thoſe who heard of the commo- 
tions in their nei inſtead of deſerting their 
mained at home, in hopes of defending their proper- 
ty; and fell thus ſeparately into the hands of their ene“ 
miss-. Aker rapacity had fully exerted itſelf, cruelty, 
and the moſt barbarous that ever, in any nation, was 


I nad worth vol. v. p. 299. Malſon, vol. ii. N. 320. May, book il. 
2. 6. * Temple, p. 27, 1, % 2% Ruſh. el.. 40% 
Temple, 5. 39 479. m Idem, p. 43+ 
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Tu weaker fex themſelves, naturally tender to their 


own ſufferings, and compathonate to thoſe of others, 


126. bete emulated their more robuſt companions, in the prac- 
tice of every crucky*. Even children, taught by the 


example, and encouraged by the exhortation, of their 


| parents, eſſayed their feeble blows on the dead carcaſſes 


rice of the Iriſh was not a ſufficient reſtraint to their 


or defencelefs children of the Engliſh*%. The very ava- 


cruelty. Such was their frenzy, that the catile, which 
they had ſeized, and by rapine made their own, yet 
becauſe they bore the name of Engliſh, were wantonly 
flaughtered, or, when covered with wounds, turned looſe 
into the woods and defarts*. 


Tux ſtately buildings or commodious habitations of 


the natives, were conſumed with fire, or laid level with 
the ground. And where the miſerable owners, ſhut up 
in their houſes, and preparing for defence, periſhed in 
the flames, together with their wives and children, 3 
double triumph was afforded to their inſulting foes *. 
Ir any where a number aſſembled together, and, afſum- 
ing courage from deſpair, were reſolved to ſweeten death 
by revenge on their aſſaſſins ; they were diſarmed by capi- 
tulations, and promiſes of ſafety, confirmed by the moſt 
ſolemn oaths. But no ſooner had they ſurrendered, than 
the rebels, with perſidy equal to their cruelty, made 
them ſhare the fate of their unhappy countrymen*. 
OrTuzns, more ingenious fill in their barbarity, 
tempted their priſoners, by the fond love of life, to em- 


brue their hands in the blood of friends, brothers, pa- 


5 Temple, p. 96. 202. ane | 4 Temple, p. 100 · 
r Temple, p. 34. s Idem, p. 99. 206. Ruſh. vol. v. p. 414. 
t Whitlocke, p. 47. Ruſk. vol, v. 2 416. 


the planters, as if upbraiding the floth and ignorance of 
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dy deſerving it ". Ws 

Ammer all theſe enormities, the ſacred name of Rr- 
£1610 reſounded on every fide ; not to ſtop the hands of 
theſe murderers, but to enforce their blows, and to ſteel 
their hearts agaiaſt every movement of human or ſocial 
fympathy. The Engliſh, as heretics, abhorred of God, 
and deteſtable to all holy men, were marked out by the 
priefts for laughter ; and, of all actions, to rid the world 
of theſe declared enemies to catholic faith and piety, 
was repreſented as the moft meritorious”. Nature, 


which, in that rude people, was fufficiently inclined to 


atrocious deeds, was farther ſtimulated by precept ; and 
national prejudices empoifoned by thoſe averſions, more 
deadly and incurable, which aroſe from an enraged ſuper- 
ſtition. While death finiſhed the ſufferings of each vic- 
tim, the bigoted aflaffins, with joy and exultation, ftill 
echoed in his expiring ears, that theſe agonies were but 
the commencement of torments, infaite and eternal *. 

Sven were the barbarities, by which Sir Phelim 


O Neale and the Iriſh in Ulſter fignalized their rebellion : 
| An event, memorable in the annals of human kind, and 


worthy to be held in perpetual deteftation and abhorrence. 
The generous nature of More was ſhocked at the recital 
of ſuch enormous cruelties. He flew to O Neale's camp; 


| but found, that his authority, which was ſufficient to 
| excite the Iriſh to an inſurrection, was too feeble to 


reſtrain their inhumanity. Soon after, he abandoned a 
into Flanders. Sir Phelim, recommended by the great- 
neſs of his family, and perhaps too, by the unreſtrained 


capacity, acquired the entire aſcendant over the northern 
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guilt, gave them that death, which they fought to bon c 
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, The Engliſh colonies were totally annihilated 
i In the open country of Ulſter : The Scots, at firſt, met 
. with more favourable treatment. In order to engage 
them to a paſſive neutrality, the Iriſh pretended to diſtin. 
them the fury of their maſſacres. Many of them found 
an opportunity to fly the country: Others retired into 
places of ſecurity, and prepared themſelves for defence : 
And by this means, the Scottiſh planters, moſt of them 
at leaft, eſcaped with their iv s. 
From Ulſter, the flames of rebellion diffuſed themſelves, 
in an inſtant, over the other three provinces of Ireland. 
In all places death and flaughter were not uncommon ; 
though the Iriſh, in theſe other provinces, pretended to 
act with moderation and humanity. But cruel and bar- 
| barous was their humanity ! Not content with expelling 
goodly manors, with waſting their cultivated fields; they 
ſtripped them of their very cloaths, and turned them out, 
naked and deſenceleſs, to all the feverities of the ſeaſon*. 
The heavens themſelves, as if conſpiring againſt that un- 
uſual to the climate, and executed what the mercileſs 
ſword had left unfniſhed*, The roads were covered 
with crowds of naked Engliſh, haſtening towards Dublin 
and the other cities, which yet remained in the hands of 
their countrymen. The feeble age of children, the ten- 
der ſex of women, foon funk under the multiplied rigours 
of cold and hunger. Here, the huſband, bidding a final 
aden to his family, envied them that fate, 
reien "There, the 
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tance obeyed his laſt commands, and abandoning him in © H AP. 
this uttermoſt difireſs, reſerved himlelf to the hopes of . 
wenging that death, which all his efforts could not de- 2642- 

vent or delay. The aſtoniſhing greatneſs of the calamity 
the ſufferers of any relief from the view of com- 
in afliftion. With filent tears, or lamentable 


2 


CHAP, 


— cruchics, are ſuppoſed to be = hundred and fifty, 


army which were not furrounded by the rebels; and 


| but was obliged to ſubmit to authority. 
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Br ſome computations, thoſe who periſhed by att 


or two hundred thouſand : By the moſt moderate, and 


probably the moſt reafonable account, they are made to 
amount to 42,000; if this eſtimation itſelf be not, as is 


uſual in ſuch caſes, ſomewhat exaggerated. 


Tas juſtices ordered to Dublin all the bodies of the 


they aſſembled a force of 1500 veterans. They foon 


more. They diſpatched a body of 600 men, to throw 
relief ine Trab, befieped by the Iriſh. But the 


troops, attacked by the enemy, were ſeized with a panic, 
and were moſt of them put to the fword. Their arms, 


falling into the hands of the Iriſh, ſupplied them with 
what they moſt wanted*. 'The juſtices, } willing to foment 
the rebellion, in a view of profiting by the multiplied 
providing for their own preſent ſecurity, and that of the 
capital. The earl of Ormond, their general, remonſirated 
againſt ſuch timid, not to ſay baſe and intereſted counſels; 


Tus Engliſh of the pale, who probably were not at 
feſt in the ſecret, pretended to blame the inſurrection, 
and to deteſt the barbarity with which it was accom- 
panied®, By their proteſtations and declarations, they 


But in a little time, the intereſis of religion were found 
more prevalent over them, than regard and duty to their 
mother-country. They choſe lord Gormanſtone their 
leader ; and, joining the old Iriſh, rivaled them in every 
act of violence towards the Engliſh proteſtants. Beſides 
many ſmaller bodies diſperſed over the kingdom, the 


Nelson, vol. B. p. gog. & Temple, p. 33. Rufiwonth, vol. v. 
. * Temple, p. 60. Norlaſe, Hiſt. p. 28. 


engaged the juſtices to ſupply them with arms, which 
they promiſed to employ in defence of the government. 
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ol army of the rebels amounted to twenty thou- © H A 


ſovereign : He faw with how much greater facility 
they could now collect forces, which had been very lately 
diſbanded, and which had been fo long enured to military 
brethren in Ireland, he promiſed himſelf, would power- 
lully incite them to fend over ſuccours, which could 
znve fo quickly, and aid them with ſuch promptitude in 
ds uttermoſt diftreſs, But the zeal of the Scots, as is 


444 


en. flimulated either by faftion or by intereſt. They now 
— conſidered themſelves entirely as a republic, and made ng 
1 account of the authority of their prince, which they hay 
utterly annihilated. Conceiving hopes from the preſent 


ality transferred, 
tte lriſh rebels, found himſelf obliged, in this exigency, 
on their affiffance for ſupply. After communicating to 


racy againſt the crown of England. To their care and 


| be inmnediagely entered upon, and vignroufly purfucs”. 
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diftreſſes of Ireland, they refolved to make an advan. 
geous bargain for the fuccours with which they ſhould 
ſupply their neighbouring nation. And they caft their 
eye towards the Engliſh parliament, with whom they were 
already fo cloſely connected, and who could alone fulf} 
any articles which might be agreed en. Except diſpatch. 
ing a ſmall body to ſupport the Scottiſh colonies in Ulter, 
they would, therefore, go no farther at preſent, than ſend. 
ing commiſſioners to London, in order to treat with ta 


power, to whom the ſovereign authority was now in te 


Tus king too, feaſible of his utter inability to ſubdue 


to have recourſe to the Engliſh parliament, and depend 


them the intelligence which he had received, he inform- 
ed them, that the inſurrection was not, in his opinion, 
the reſult of any raſh enterprize, but of a formed confi» 


wiſdom, therefore, he ſaid, he committed the conduit 
and proſecution of the war, which, in a cauſe fo impoit- 
ant to national and religious intereſts, muſt of necellity 


Tux Engliſh parliament was now afſembled ; and di- 
covered, in every vote, the fame diſpoſitions in which 
they had ſeparated.” The exaking of their own autho- 
rity, the diminiſhing of the king's, were ſtill the objects 
purſued by the majority. Every attempt which had 
been made to gain the popular leaders, and by offices to 
attach them to the crown, had failed of ſucceſs, either 


* Ruſhworth, vol. v. 5. 497, = Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 301. 
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Bur this project, it had not been in the power, ſcarcely 


i the intention, of the popular leaders to execute, had 
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| fo be the reſult of their united counſels. And when © 8 4 r. 
they heard that the Iriſh rebels pleaded the king's com- 
million for all their 288 of violence; bigotry, ever cre- 642. 


whole enormity of a contrivance fo barbarous and inhu- 
man“. 

By the difficulties and diſtreſſes of the crown, the com- 
tons, who poſſeſſed alone the power of fupply, had 
themſelves; and it feemed a peculiar happi- 


xs that the Triſh rebellion had ſucceeded, at fo critical 


preffion of the king's, by which he committed to them 
the care of Treland, they immediately hid hold of, and 
interpreted in the moſt unlimited ſenſe. They had, on 
other occaſions, been gradually encroaching on the exe- 
cutive power of the crown, which forms its principal and 
leland, they at once aflumed it, fully and entirely, as 
if delivered over to them by a regular gift or aſſignment. 
And to this uſurpation the king was obliged paſſively to 
ſubmit ; both becauſe of his inability to reſiſt, and left 
ie and] Hl „2 reganach of fo- 
rouring the progreſs of that odious rebellion. 
Taz project of introducing farther innovations in 
Fagland being once formed by the leaders among the 
commons, it became a neceffary conſequence, that their 
operations with regard to Ireland ſhould, all of them, be 
conſidered as ſubordinate to the former, on whoſe ſuc- 
ceſs, when once undertaken, their own grandeur, fecu- 
rity, and even deing, muſt entirely depend. While they 
pretended the utmoſt zeal againſt the Iriſh infurreftion, 
they took no fteps towards its ſuppreſſion, but ſuch as 
Ikewiſe tended to give them the ſuperiority in thoſe com- 


* Ser note Ic a the end of the volumes — | 
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k ; In England*. The extreme contempt entertained for 
2641. r 


nagement of the war, they acquired the courtſhip and 
dependence of every one who had any connexion with 
Ireland, or who was defirous of enliſting in theſe military 
enterprizes : They levied money under pretence of the 
Iriſh expedition ; but reſerved it for purpoſes which 
concerned them more nearly : They took arms from the 
king's magazines z but ftill kept them with a ſecret in. 
tention of employing them againſt himſelf : Whatever 
law they deemed neceſſary for aggrandizing themſelves, 
was voted, under colour of enabling them to recover Ire- 
land; and if Charles with-held the royal affent, his 
refuſal was imputed to thoſe pernicious counſels which 
had at firſt excited the popiſh rebellion, and which fiil 
threatened total deſtruction to the proteſtant intereſt 
throughout all his dominions*. And though no forces 
were for a long time ſeat over to Ireland, and very li:tle 
money remitted, during the extreme diſtreſs of that king - 
dom; fo ſtrong was the people's attachment to the com- 
mons, that the fault was never imputed to thoſe pious 
zealots, whoſe votes breathed nothing but death and de- 
 Srudftion to the Iriſh rebels. 


To make the attack on royal authority by regular 2p- 
proaches, it was thought proper to frame a general remon- 
trance of the ſtate of the nation; and accordingly, the 


committee, which, at the firſt meeting of parliament, 
4 Nalſom 
had 


Þ Clarendon, vol. ii. 5. 435- „„ 
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Foy made no in their work, received fieſh injunctious . 
del. Tk committee brought into the houſe that remon- Theremes- 
* trance, which has become fo memorable, and which was 
ach- 

ma- 

and 


ful expeditions to Cadiz and the ifle of Rh&, are mention- 
ed: The ſending of ſhips to France for the ſupprefion 


IIe FE 


8 authority of law : In ſhort, 
every thing which, cither with or without reaſon, had 
ment. And, though all theſe grievances had been already 
tir return, the praiſe of theſe advantages. was aſcribed 
not to the king, but to the parliament who had extorted 
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giving of money to the Scots, for Jevying war againſt 
their ſovereign, they repreſented as an inſtance of their 
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which ed to no leſs than a total ſubverſion of the 
conflitution, proceeded entirely from the formed combi. 
nation of a popiſh faction, who had ever ſwayed the 


oppolition, therefore, which the remonſtrance met with 
is the houſes of commons, was great. For above four- | 


teen hours, the debate was warmly managed ; and from 
the wearineſs of the king' party, which probably conliſted 
chiefly. of the elderly people, and men of cool ſpirits, 


the vote was at laſt carried by a ſmall majority of ele- 


ven*. Some time after, the remonſtrance was ordered 


Ae Nalſon, vol. f. p. 694. n 
P49 Dugdalz, P. 71, Nalion, vols li. p. 668. * 
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to be printed and publiſhed, without being carried en. 
up to the houſe of peers, for their aſſent and concurs Con, 


rence. 


it when introduced into the houſe of commons. This 
| faid the partizans of that aſſembly, have at 
profited by the fatal example of their predeceſſors ; 


nerouſly undertaken to rear for the protection of liberty, 
ſhall not be left to future ages inſecure and imperſect. At 


tte time when the petition of right, that requiſite vindi- 


cativn of a violated conſtitution, was extorted from the 
nawilling prince; who but imagined that liberty was at 
laſt ferured, and that the laws would thenceforth main- 
tain themſelves in oppoſition to arbitrary authority? But 


what was the event? A right was indeed acquired to 


the people, or rather their ancient right was more exactly 
defined : But as the power of invading it ftill remained in 


the prince, no ſooner did an opportunity offer, than he 
| totally diffegarded all kws and preceding engagements, 


and made his will and pleafure the fole rule of govern- 
ment. Thoſe lofty ideas of monarchical authority, which 
in his mind with the irrefifftible illuſions of felf-love, 
which are corroborated by his miſtaken principles of reli- 
gion, it is in vain to hope that, in his more advanced 


| age, he will fincerely renounce, from any ſubſequent re- 


feftion or experience. Such converhons, if ever they | 
happen, are extremely rare ; but to expeR, that they will 


a blame, from reproach, from 
oppolition, muſt be the refult of the fondeſt and moſt 
blind credulity. "Theſe violeaces, however neceſſary, are 
ſure to icritate 2 prince againſt limitations ſo cruelly im- 
Gg2 poſed 


Wann this remoaſirance ivas diſperſed, it excited Rehn on 
the ſame violent conttoverſy, which attended 5 
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cnar poſed upon him ; and each conceſion, which he is con- 


647. to ſachon and fedition, and is fecretly attended with a re- 


„ firained to make, is regarded as a temporary tribute paid 


ſolution of ſeizing every favourable opportunity to retract 
it. Nor ſhould we imagine, that opportunities of that 


ind will not offer in the courſe of human affairs. Go- 
 vernments, eſpecially thoſe of a mixed kind, are in con- 


tinual ſluctustion: The humours of the people change 


perpetually from one extreme to another: And no reſo- 


lution can de more wiſe, as well as more juſt, than that 
of employing the preſent advantages againſt the king, 
who had formerly puſhed much leſs tempting ones to the 


It is to be feared, that, if the religious rage which has 


ſeized the multitude, be allowed to evaporate, they will 
quickly return to the ancient eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ; 
and, with it, embrace thoſe principles of flavery, which 
it inculcates with ſuch zeal on its ſubmiſſive proſelytes. 
Thoſe patriots, who are now the public idols, may then 
become the objefts of general deteftation ; and equal 


2 of ſuch an event to be re- 
garded in them 2s a ſelfiſh conſideration : In their fafety 
is involved the ſecurity of the laws: The patrons of the 
conſtitution cannot ſuffer without a fatal blow to the 
conftitution : And it is but juſtice in the public to pro- 
te, at any hazard, thoſe who have fo generouſly expoſed 
themſelves to the utmoſt hazard for the public intereſt. 
What though monarchy, the ancient government of Eng- 


land, be impaired, during theſe conteſts, in many of its 


former prerogatives : The laws will flouriſh the more by 
its decay ; and it is happy, allowing that matters are 


current at leaſt runs towards kberty, and that the error is 
. on 
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authority, and of breaking through the forms, in order to 
made ſo perilous a 454 


no ſyſtem for enſlaving his people is, that the chief object 
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on that fide, which is ſafeſt for the general intereſts ener. 
mankind and ſociety. A * 


invaſions, they faid, and thoſe too of moment, had un- 
doubtedly been made on national privileges: But were 
we to look for the cauſe of theſe violences, we ſhould 
never find it to, conſiſt in the wanton tyranny and in- 
juſtice of the prince, not even in his ambition or immode- 
rate appetite for authority. The hoſtilities with Spain, 
in which the king, on his acceffion, found himſelf en- 
gaged, however imprudent and unneceſſary, had proceeded 
from the advice, and even importunity of the parliament ; 
who deſerted him i after they had embarked 
of honour, was naturally afraid of being foiled in his frt 
enterprise, and had not as yet attained ſuch maturity of 
counſel, as to perceive that his greateſt honour lay in 
preſerving the laws inviolate, and gaining the full confi- 
dence of his people. The rigour of the ſubſequent par- 
laments bad been extreme with regard to many articles, 
articularly tonnage and poundage ; and had reduced the 
to an abſolute neceflity, if he would preſerve entire 
rn 


tinue, db Lo nagar. md 
thens and taxations, Nn 


of his government has been to raiſe a nayal, not a mili- 
tary force; a project uſeful, honourable, nay indiſpen- 
Gg3 _ fly 
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Sr bs ſibly requiſite, and in ſpite of his great neceſſities, brought 
w_—_ mot to 2 happy concluſion. It is now full time to free 


16. him from all theſe neceſſities, and to apply cordials and 
| lions, ater hal Govidhg, HH Me FRO dos 
with more moderation of temper, with more. juſtice, 
more humanity, more honour, or a more gentle diſpoſi- 
tion. What pity that ſuch a prince ſhould fo lang have 
been haraſſed with rigours, ſulgicions, calumnies, com- 
plaints, incroachments ; and been forced from that path, 
in which the rectitude of his principles would have in- 
clined him to have conſtantly tod! If ſome few inflances 
are found of violations made on the petition of right, 
which he himſelf had granted ; there is an exfier and more 
natural way for preventing the return of like jaconveni- | 
encics, than by a total abolition of royal authority. Let 
the revenue be ſettled, ſuitably to-the ancient dignity and 
ſplendor of the crown ; let the public neceffities be fully 
ſupplied ; let the remaining articles of prerogative be left 
| untouched ; and the king, as he has already Joſt the power, 
will lay afide the will, of invading the canſtitution. From 
what quarter can jealoufies now ariſe? What farther ſe- 
curity can be deſired or expeted? The king's preced- 
ing conceſſions, fo far from being inſufficient for public 
ſecurity, have rather erred on the other extreme ; and, by 
depriving him of all power of ſelf-defence, are the real 
cauſe why the commons are emboldened to raiſe preten- 
kons hitherto unheard of in the and to ſubvert 
the whole ſyſtem of the conflitution. But would they 
be content with moderate advantages, is it not evident 
that, beſides other important conceſſions, the preſent par- 
' Hhament may be continued, till the government be accuſ- 
tomed to the new track, and every part be reſtored to full 
harmony and concord? By the triennial aft a perpetual 
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deget each other. In the ſame manner as the paſt uſurp- 
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ſucceſſion of parliaments is eſtabliſhed, as everlaſting 


guardians tothe laws, while the king poſſeſſes no inde- _____, 
pendent power or military force, by which he can be 2641. 


ſupported in his invaſion of them. No danger remains, 
but what is inſeparable from all free conftitutions, and 
what forms the very eflence of their freedom: The dan- 
ger of a change in the peoples diſpoſition, and of general 
diſguſt, contracted againſt popular privileges. To pre- 
vent ſuch an evil, no expedient is more proper, than to 
contain ourſelves within the beunds of moderation, and 
to conſider, that all extremes, naturally and infallibly, 


ations of the crown, however excufable on account of 
the neceffity or provocations whence they aroſe, have 
excited an immeaſurable appetite for liberty ; let us be- 
ware, left our encroachments, by introducing anarchy, 
make the people ſeek ſhelter under the peaceable and de- 
ſpotic rule of a monarch. Authority, as well as liberty, 
is requilite to government; and is even requiſite to the 
ſupport of liberty itſelf, by maintaining the laws which 
can alone regulate and protect it. What madnefs, while 
every thing is ſo happily ſettled under ancient forms and 
inſtitutions, now more exactly poiſed and adjuſted, to try 
the hazardous experiment of a new conſtitution, and re- 
nounce the mature wiſdom of our anceſtors for the cride 
whimdfies of turbulent innovators ! Beſides the certain and 
inconceivable miſchiefs of civil war; ate not the perils 
apparent, which the delicate frame of liberty muſt inevi- 
tably ſuſtain amidſt the furious ſhock of arms? Which- 
ever fide prevails, foe can ſcarcely hope to remain inviolate, 
E I90c% of ne (panine Turns Com 
boundleſs pretenſions of forces engaged in her cauſe, than 
from the invaſion. of enraged troops, nnen on the fide 


_ of monarchy, 


 Gg4 Tur 


en ar. 


— ccived in London with the ſhouts and acclamations of the 


v6gr. 
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; Tus king, upon his return from. Scotland, was re. 


people, and with every demonſtration of regard and aſſec- 


tion". Sir Richagd Gournay, lord mayor, 2 man of 


diſpoſitions, and had engaged the populace, who fo lately 
inſulted the king, and who fo ſoon after made furious 
war upon him, to give him theſe marks of their dutiful 


attachment. But all the pleaſure which Chorles reaped © 
from this joyous reception, was ſoon damped by the re- 


monſtrance of the commons, which was preſented him, 


together with a petition of a like firain. The bad coun- 


ſels, which he followed, are there complained of; his 


concurrence in the Iriſh rebellion plainly infinuated ; the 
ſcheme, laid for the introduftion of popery and fuper- 
ſition, inveighed againſt ; and, as a remedy for all theſe 


evils, he is deſired to entruſt every office and command to 
perſons, in whom his parliament ſhould have cauſe to 
confide . By this phraſe, which is ſo often repeated in 


all the memorials and addreſſes of that time, the commons = 


As ſoon as the remonſtrance of the commons was pub- 


_ liſhed, the king diſperſed an anfwer to it. In this con- 


teſt, he lay under great diſadvantages. Not only the cars 
of the people were extremely prejudiced againſt him; the 


| beſt topics, upon which he could juſtify, at leaſt apo- 
logize for his former condud, were ſuch as it was not 


faſe or prudent for him at this time to employ. So high 
was the national idolatry towards parliaments, that to 
blame the paſt conduct of theſe aflemblies, would have 
been very ill received by the generality of the people. 


© Ruſhwath, vob. v. 5. 429- © Hem, ibid. p. 437. Walon, 
vol. . p. 69a» _ 
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— with which the whole nation al- 
kf, with obſerving, in general, that even during that 
period, fo much complained of, the people enjoyed a 
great meaſure of happineſs, not only comparatively, in 

reſpect of their neighbours, but even in reſpect of thoſe 
He made warm proteftations of fincerity in the reformed 
Ar 
with regard to the ceremonies of the church; he men- 
tioned his great conceſſions to national liberty; he blamed 


infamous libels every-where diſperſed againſt his 
—— he complained of the 
pracral reproaches thrown out in the remonſtrance, with 
regard to ill counſels, though he had protefied no mini- 
ter from parliamentary juſtice, retained no. pe, : 
mant, and conferred offices on no one who enjoyed 
r « If, 
* notwithſtanding this,” he adds, any malignant party 
* ſhall take heart, and be willing to facrifice the peace 
* and happineſs of their country to their own finifter 
© ends and ambition, under whatever pretence of reli- 
© gion and conſcience; if they ſhall endeavour to leſſen 
* my reputation and intereſt, and to weaken my lawful 
© One ans antiariy; if hey Ball ertomge, by dic. 
* countenancing the preſent laws, to looſen the bands of 
* government, that all diſorder and confuſion may break 
* in upon us; I doubt not but God, in his good time, 
* will diſcover them to me, and that the wiſdom and 
— courage of my = RR 


1 


ſhows 


that, had the king afſerted the prerogative of ſupplying, © & F- 


government, 2 
ariſing from the obſtinacy of the commons, he would have * 


453 
CHAP. ſhows more evidently the hard fituation in which Charlie 


— 228 than to obſerve, that be was obliged to con- 


reign. 


In order to clude this law, the king offered to ral 


regard to the prerogative would for the preſent be avoided, 
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fine himſelf within the limits of civility towards fub. 
jets, 'who had tranſgrefed all bounds of regard, and 
„ eee 


. of rate prcicinttiry dncrenk, 
meats, which Charles was now to look for, was, the 


bill for prefing ſoldiers to the ſervice of Icyland. This 
Dill quickly! paſſed the lower houſe. In the preamble, tic 
king's power of prefiing, a power exerciſed during :! 
fotiier times, was declared illegal, and contrary to tie 
liberty of the ſubjeft. By a neceſſary conſequence, tie 
prerogative, which the crown had ever aſſumed, of oblig- 
ing men to accept of any branch of public ſervice, was 
aboliſhed and ailtibilated: A prerogative, it mult be 
owiied; not very compatible with 2 limited monarchy. 


10,000 volunteers fot the Triſh 'feryice : But the com- 
mons were afraid left ſuch an army ſhould be too much 


at his devotion. Charles, ftill to ſubmit to ſo 
conſiderable 2 diminution of power, came to the houſe d 


peers, and offered to paſs the law without the preamble; 
by which means, he faid, that ill-timed queſtion with 


_ = 1 


_ _—— party be left entire. Both 
houſes took fire at this meaſure, which, from a fimilar 
inſtance, while the bill of attainder againſt Strafford was 
in dependence, Charles might ſoreſee, would be received 
with reſentment. The lords, as well as commons, 
paſſed 2 vote, declaring it to be a high breach of privi- 
kge for the king to take notice of any bill, which was 
in agitation in either of the houſes, or to expreſs his ſen- 


bat decade 


- 


E 


CHARLES . 


obliged to compaſe all matters by an apology *. 


1 privileges of parliament, has always been, and ſtill 
Þ lows, ene of the grant myſinies in the Fogkth 
conflitution ; and, in ſome reſpecis, notwithſtanding the 
zccurate genius of that government, theſe privileges are 
xt preſent as undetermined as were formerly the preroga- 
tives of the crown. Such privileges as are founded on 
hag precedent cannot be controverted : But though it 
certain, that former kings had not, in any inſtance, 


were 
pken notice of bills lying before the houſes (which yet 


n to have been very common), it follows not, merely 
hom their never exerting fuck a power,, that they had 
renounced it, or never were polleſſed of it. Such privi- 
bees alſo as are eſſential to all free aſſemblies which deli- 
erate, they may be allowed to aſſume, whatever precedents 
pay prevail: But though the king's interpoſition, by an 
offer or advice, does in ſome degree overawe or reſtrain 
lherty it may be doubted, whether it impoſes fuch 
nident violence as to entitle the parliament, without any 
Wer authority or conceſſion, to claim the privilege of 
ding privileges; and had none more exorbitant or 
Rm boon chelonged, for bod confoquences had 
Med. - The eſtabliſhment of this rule, it is 
paatributes to the order and regularity, as well as free- 
ſom, of parliamentary proceedings. 

Tus interpoſition of peers in the election of com- 
moners was likewiſe about this time declared a breach of 
pwilege ; and continues ever fince to be condemned by 


jotes of the commons, and univerſally practiſed through- 
ee een, 
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* Ruflbwanh, vol. v- . 457% 455, Re. Clarendon, vob. ©, pe 327+ | 
nme 
Eyzzy 


ii his alſent in > parliamentary manner. The king was enan, 
Tus gracral queſtion, we may ebleree, with regard 0h 
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tion was © 


TV. — 


1641. 


from the arbitrary power of the lower houſe ; the pee 


"od fhowed > drtmmincd rfietion of fibrening 


while the king was in Scotland, having | 
oe ern of the ve wth regs ak | 
vote alone of their houſe, they ſuſpended thoſe 
though nated by the whole legiſlature : And they par 
vcularly fordade bowing at the nawe of Jeſus ; 2 
religion”. They complained of the king's filing 
vacant fees, and conſidered it as an infult upon the 
they intended foon entirely to aboliſh *. They had 
culed thirteen biſhops of high treaſan, for enadtinge 
without conſent of parliament *, though, from the fou 
dation of the monarchy, no other method had ever "i 
praftifed : And they now inſiſted, that the peers, upon 
from their ſeats in parkament, and commit them to | 
— Their bill for taking away the billops* votes a 
winter been rejected by the peers: But they agai 
ns nn 
them. And when they ſent up this hill to the lords 
they made a demand, the molt abſurd in the world, tat 
the biſhops, being all of them parties, ſhould be refules 
y Ruſhworth, val. v. . 385, 386. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 
© Nalfan, vob it pe $35. 5 12 
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8 enn 
l 
D 
nt, would thenceforth be altogether regular 

wuitable : But it muſt be confeſſed, that, in their attack 


moderation ; as ſuppoſing, no doubt, that the facred- 
ITT the cnn would ſufficiently atone 22 
the moſt irregular and unprecedented. 14 
. which prevails fo much among zealots, —_ 
axed itſelf fo openly as during the tranſactions 
niole period. 


Bot, notwithſtanding theſe efforts of the commons, 
. 


farther limitation of royal authority. 
1 ie majority or Oo ter oye of el py 
the depreflion of nobility, as a neceffary conſe- 
of popular uſurpations on the crown. The 
of the lords, had already riſen to a great height, 
ſufficient warning of their future attempts upon 
= They muttered ſomewhat of their regret that 
5 hould be obliged to fave the kingdom alone, and 
py}. wbquaraat.” - ofa; 
t fo far as openly to 
ap {a were the repreſentative body of the 


adividuals, who held their feats in a particular capa- 


Err 
ir the people, the commons, together with * 
ards 25 arc more ſenſible of the danger, join 


& Clarendon, vol, is, . 20g ́ 


* together, 


After the refolu.. CA P. 
\ vote with regard to that queſtion ®. E 


de hierarchy, they ſtill more openly paſſed all bounds 


r to this Jaw, or to any other which they ſhould 


whole kingdom, and that the peers were nothing but ; 


ety: And therefore, if their lordfhips will not con- 
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venture to deſert it. But the tide of 


many, 
maxims of civil policy. — the expoaents of 


| humanity, generolity, affability, and every amiable vi 


„ quake at every breath or rumour of danger. They ap 
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< together, and repreſent the matter to his majeſly< 


dered d 


fuſed throughout the nation, that a total confuſion of 
rank and order was juſlly to be apprehended ; and 
wonder was not, that the majority of the nobles 
ſeek ſheher under the throne, but that any of them 


and carried them wide of the moſt e 


king are ranked the earl of Northumberland, loid 
ral, a man of the firſt family and fortune, and e 

with that dignified pride which fo well became his 
and flation: The carl of Ef, who inticrited all 
father's popularity, and having; from his early 
ſought renown in arms, united to 2 middling c 
that rigid inflexibility of honour which forms the prop 
ornament of a nobleman and a foldier : Lord | 
ſoon after earl of Mancheſter, 2 perſon diſtinguiſhed 


10139 NR 


Theſe men, finding that their credit ran high with 
nation, ventured to encourage thoſ popular | 
which, they vainly imagined, they poſſeſſed authority 
ficient to regulate and controul. 
Ie order to obtain a majority in the upper houſe, 
commons had recourſe to the populace, who, on ot 
occaſions, had done them ſuch important ſervice. Ami 
the greateſt ſecurity, they affected continual fears of 
firution to themſelves and the nation, and ſeemed 


excited the peogle by never-cealing enquiries after « 
S 
combinations at home among papiſts and their adheren 
When Charles difinifſed the guard which they had 


© Clarendon, vel. B. p. 425 


* 
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C H AP, committed to priſon, immediately received their liberty, 
Wy. 8 by an order of the commons*®. The ſtheriffs and juſtices 
having appointed conſtables with ftrong watches to guard 


F 
2 


263. 


Tritt 


= 
_ 


encreaſed, about Weſtminſter and Whitehall. The cry 
hrds*. The former eſpecially, being diſtinguiſhable by 
their habit, and being the objeRt of violent hatred w 
all the ſectarĩes, were expoſed to the moſt dangerous in- 

— fults!., Williams, now created archbiſhop of York, hav- 
ing been abuſed by the populace, . haſtily called a meet- 
drawn, and addreſſed to the king and the houſe of lords. 


III:: 


„ Hallen, vol. ii. . 7. 792- Þ r 792. Journ. 27th, 
232th, and 2gth of December, 2641. 1 Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 59. 
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mad, and therefore defred they might be ſent to bed- 


7 64 


and directly to be aſcribed. This was the impeachment 
of lord Kimbolton and the five members. 8 

Was the commons employed, in their remonſtrance, 
language ſo ſevere and indecent, they had not been aftuated 


hav- 
eet- 
was 
rds. 
27th, 
789 ˙ 

The 


Hh | entirely 
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in tranquillity, and cautiouſly 


calumnies were propagated againſt him, and even the 
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entirely by infolence and paſſion : Their views were more 


Loney fold and profound. bey conſidered, that, in a violent 


attempt, ſuch as an invaſion of the ancient conſtitution, 
the more leifure was afforded the people to reſlect, the 
leſs weuld they be inclined to ſecond that raſh and 
dangerous enterprize z that the peers would certainly 
nice Ger — 

prevailing on them, but by infligating the” populace to 
tumult and diforder ; that the employing of ſuch odious 
means for ſo invidious an end, would, at long-run, loſe 
them all their popularity, and turn the tide of favour to 
the coatrary party ; and that, if the king only remained 
i cluded the firſt violence of 
the tempeſt, he would, in the end, certainly prevail, and 
be able at jeaſt to preſerve the ancient laws and con- 
ſtitution. They were therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to 
excite him to ſome violent paſſion; in hopes that ke 
Ir was not long before they ſucceeded beyond their 


 fondeſt wiſhes. Charles was enraged to find that all his 


conceſſions but encreaſed their demands; that the people, 
who were returning to a ſenſe of duty towards him, were 
again rouſed to ſedition and tumults z that the blackef 


Icith maſſacre aſcribed to his counſels and machinations; 
and that a method of addreſs was adopted not only unſuit- 
able towards fo great a prince, but which no private 
could bear without reſentment. When he 
conſidered all theſe increaſing acts of infolence in the 


commons, he was apt to aſcribe them, in a great mea- 


ſure, to his own indolence and facility. The queen and 
the ladies of the court farther ſtimulated his paſſion, and 
repreſented, that, if he exerted the vigour, and diſplayed 
the majeſty of a mcenarch, the daring uſurpations of his 


—  _______ 
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ment to join with them, and, to that end, had actually 
parliament ; and that they had traiterouſly conſpired to 
levy, and actually had levied, war againſt the king v. 
Tu whole world ſtood amazed at this important accu- 
fation, fo ſuddenly entered upon, without concert, de- 
lideration, or refleQion. Some of theſe articles of accu- 
fation, men faid, to judge by appearance, ſeem to be 
* Clarendon, vol.. is. p. 360- py Whitlocke, p. co. Ruſbworth, 


vol, v. h. 473- Nalſon, vol. B. p. $12. Franklyn, p. go6. 
Hha common 
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C H AP. common between the impeached members and the parlia- 


eren; nor did theſe perſons appear any farther active in 


7642, 


of this meaſure: Their afoniſhment was excited by new 


the enterprizes of which they were accuſed, than fo far 
as they concurred with the majority in their votes and 


ſpeeches. Though proofs might, perhaps, be produced, 


of their privately inviting the Scots to invade England; 
how could ſuch an attempt be conſidered as treaſon, after 
the act of oblivion which had paſſed, and after that both 
houſes, with the king's concurrence, had voted that na- 
tion three hundred thoufand pounds for their brotherly 
aſfiftance ! While the houſe of peers are ſcarcely able to 
maintzin their independency, or to reject the bills ſent 
them by the commons ; will they ever be permitted by 
the populace, ſuppoling them inclined, to paſs a ſentence, 
which muſt totally ſubdue the lower houſe, and put an 
end to their ambitious undertakings ? Theſe five mem- 
bers, at leaſt Pym, Hambden, and Hollis, are the very 


| heads of the popular party; and if theſe be taken of, 


what fate muſt be expected by their followers, who are 


many of them accomplices in the fame treaſon ? The 


of leaders is ever the ft triumph over 2 
broken and routed party; but ſurely was never before 
gud, in caves os Rin, ning Go GOES 


_ of its power and ſucceſs. 


Bur men had not leiſure —Q wt. 


attempts, ſtill more precipitate and imprudent. A fer- 
jeant at arms, in the king's name, demanded of the houſe 
tive anſwer. Meſſengers were employed to fearch for 
them and arreſt them. Their trunks, chambers, and 
ſtudies, were ſealed, and locked. The houſe voted all 
theſe acts of violence to be breaches of privilege, and com- 


manded every one to defend the liberty of the members *. 
4 Whithcke, p. 53 Ruſkworth, vol. v. pe 474, 475- 
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1 
The king, irritated by all this oppoſition reſolved next © 8 r. 1 


day to come in perſon to the houſe, with an intention to 


demand, perhaps ſeize in their preſence, the perſons wt = 
he had accuſed. 


Tims reſolution was diſcovered to the countels of Car- 


Ele fiſter to Nerthumberland, a lady of Pit, wit, and 


e the Ling entered. 2288 1 
armed as uſual, ſome with halberts, fome with walk 

fands. The king left them at the door, and he himſelf 
advanced alone through the hall ; while all the members 
cole to receive him; The ſpeaker withdrew from bis 


chair, and the king took poſſeſſion of it. The ſpeech, 


which he made, was as follows : « Gentlemen. I 2m 
yung; ao 
+ order, were accuſed of high treaſon. Inſtead of obe- 
* Gience, I received a meſſage. I myſt here declare to 
« you, that, though no king, that ever was in England, 
+ could be more careful of your privileges than I ſhall 
N NN 
Therefore, am I come to tell you, that I muſt have 
* I fee all the birds are flown, I do expeR that you will 
neee ei 
you, on the word of a king, I never did intend any 
* force, but ſhall proceed againſt them in a fair and legal 
way : For I never meant any other. And now fince 
4 ae? came for, I think this is no 


« unfit occaſion to repeat what I have faid formerly, that 
— 5 Shane Gans in foounr and to the grad of ay 


* I do intend to maintain it. 


Hh | Wages 
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a} members, he aſked the ſpeaker, who flood below, whether | 


16. 
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Wunsche king was looking around for the accuſed 


any of theſe perſons were in the houſe? The ſpeaker, 
falling on his knee, prudently replied : © I have, Sir, 
« neither eyes to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak. in this place, 
« but as the houſe is pleaſed to direct me, whoſe fervant 


„ Jam. And 1 humbly afk pardon, that I cannot give 
« any other anſwer to what your majeſty is pleaſed to 


« demand of me. 
Taz commons were in the utmoſt diſorder ; and, when 
the king was departing, ſome members cried aloud, fo as 


de might hear them, Privilege! privilege! And the houſe 


greater apprehenſion, removed into the city, which was 


immediately adjourned till next day *. 
Tnar evening, the accuſed members, to ow 


their fortreſs, The citizens were the whole night 
in arms. Some people, who were appointed for that 
purpoſe, or perhaps actuated by their own terrors, ran 
from gate to gate, crying out, that the cavaliers were 
coming to burn the city, and that the king himſelf was 


at their head. 


Next morning Charles ſent to the mayor, and ordered 
r About ten 
o'clock, he himſelf, attended only by three or four lords, 
went to Guildhall. He told the common-council, that 
he was forry to hear of the apprehenſions entertained of 
him ; that he was come to them without any guard, in 
order to ſhow how much he relied on their affections ; and 
that he had accuſed certain men of high-treaſon, againſt 
whom he would proceed in a legal way, and therefore 
preſumed that they would not meet with protection in the 
city. After many other gracious expreſſions, he told one 
of the ſheriffs, who of the two was thought the leaſt in- 
clined to his ſervice, that he would dine with him. He 


t Whitlocke, py go. May, book it. p. 20. 
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cry, Privilege of parliament ! privilage of parliament ! 
more infolent than the reſt, drew nigh to his coach, and 
the words employed by the mutinous Ifraclites, when 


ſovereign”. 


Wurn the houſe of commons met, they affected the 


greateſt diſmay ; and adjourning themſelves for ſome days, 


ordered a committee to fit in merchant-taylors hall in 


the city. The committee made an exact enquiry into all 
circumſtances attending the king's entry into the houſe : 
Every paſſionate ſpeech, every menacing geſture of any, 
even the meanef, of his attendants, was recorded and 
aggravated. An intention of offering violence to the 
parliament, of ſeizing the accuſed members in the very 


was inferred. And that unparalleled breach of privilege, 
ſo it was called, was ftill aſcribed to the counſel of papiſts 


curred every moment in fpeeches and memorials, and 


which, at preſent, is ſo apt to excite laughter in the 


A LETTER was pretended to be intercepted, and was 
communicated to the committee, who pretended to lay 
great fireſs upon it. One catholic there congratulates 
another on the accuſation of the members ; and repre- 
ſents that incident as a branch of the fame pious contri- 
which the 
England *. 
Ruſh. vol. v. p. 479. Clarendon, vol. it. p. 368. 
* Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 836. 
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houſe, and of murdering all who ſhould make reſiſtance, 


reader, begat at that time the deepeſt and moſt real con- 


profane heretics would ſoon be exterminated in 


„ 
departed the hall without receiving the applauſe which © ” 4 r. 
he expefied. In paſſing through the fireets, ke heard the (__—_, 


10.2. 
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89 To dogs met; and, after confirming the votes 
_ CD inſtantly adjourned, as if expoſed to 
* hen the people, by theſe affected panics, were wrought 
up to a ſufficient degree of rage and terror, it was thought 
—_— the accuſed members ſhould, with a trium- 

Oy FO take their feats in the 
L 
4 ir own authority, major- general of the city-mili- 
» conducted the members, at the head of this tumul- 
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Tun prudence of the king, in in his conduct of this CH F. 


it was faid, is more eſtabliſhed or more univerſally allow- 
ed, than that privilege of parliament extends not to trea- 
fon, felony, or breach of peace; nor has either houſe, 
during former ages, ever pretended, in any of thoſe caſes, 
to interpoſe in behalf of its members. Though fome 
inconveniences ſhould reſult from the obſervance of this 
maxim ; that would not be ſufficient, without other au- 
thority, to aboliſh a principle eſtabliſhed by uninterrupted 
precedent, and founded on the tacit conſent of the whole 
legiſlature. But what are the inconveniences fo much 
dreaded ? The king, on pretence of treaſon, may ſeize 
os anus of Ge expats fifien, and, for > Gas, 
gain to his partizans the majority of voices. But if he 
kize only a few ; will he not Joſe more friends, by ſuch 
2 grofs artifice, than he confines enemies? If he ſeize a 
great number; is not this expedient force, open and bare- 
kced? And what remedy, at all times, againſt ſuch 
force, but to oppoſe to it a force which is ſuperior ? 
Even allowing that the king intended to employ violence, 
not authority, for ſeizing the members; though at that 
time, and ever afterwards, he politively aſſerted the con- 
trary ; yet will his conduct admit of excuſe. That the 
hall, where the parliament aſſembles, is an inviolable 
anQuary, was never yet pretended. And if the com- 
mons complain of the affront offered them, by an attempe 
to arreſt their members in their very preſence ; the blame 
muſt lie entirely on themſelves, who had formerly refuſed 
compliance with the king's meſſage, when he peaceably 
demanded theſe members. The ſovereign is the great 
executor of the laws ; and his preſence was here legally 
employed, both in order to prevent oppoſition, and to 

protect 
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ECnar protect the houſe againſt thoſe infults which their diſube- 
Lene had fo well merited. 
a 


| houſe; and pretended that they mult firſt judge, whether 
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CnanrLes knew to how little purpoſe he ſhould urge 
theſe reaſons againſt the preſent fury of the commons. 
He propoſed, therefore, by a meſſage, that they would 
agree upon a legal method, by which he might carry on 
hs proſecution againſt the members, left farther miſun- 
deſired him to lay the grounds of accuſation before the 


it were proper to give up their members to a legal trial. 
king then informed them, that he would wave, for 
the preſent, all proſecution : By ſucceſſive meſſages, be 
afterwards offered a pardon to the members ; offered to 
concur in any law that ſhould acquit or ſecure them; 
offered any reparation to the houſe for the breach of pri- 
vilege, of which, he acknowledged, they had reaſon to 
complain. They were reſolved to accept of no ſatiſ- 
faction, unleſs he would diſcover his adviſers in that 


the moſt unhappy conduct, Charles, while he extremely 
augmented, in his opponents, the will, had alſo encreaſed 
the ability, of hurting him. 


* Dugdale, p« 84 Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 484- 488. 492, &c. 
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Tus more to excite the people, whoſe diſpoſitions 
were already very feditious, the expedient of petitioning 
was renewed. A petition from the county of Bucking- 
ham was preſented to the houſe by fix thouſand ſubſeri- 
bers, who promiſed to live and die in detence of the pri- 


| example. A petition from the apprentices was graciouſly 
received. Nay, one was encouraged from the porters ; 
whoſe numbers amounted, as they faid, to fiſtceen thou- 
fand. The addrefs of that great body contained the 
fame articles with all the others; the privileges of parlia- 
ment, the danger of religion, the rebellion of Ireland, 
| the decay of trade. The porters farther detired, that 
juſtice might be done upon offenders, as the atrociouſneſs 
of their crimes had deſerved. And they added, That if 


ſuch remedies were any longer ſuſpended, they ſhould be forced 


vileges of parliament ©. The city of London, the county 
of Effex, that of Hertford, Surrey, Berks, imitated the 
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fo extremities not fit to be named, and make good the ſaying, 


* That neceſſity has no law. 

pic, or beggars, in the name of many thouſands more; 
in which the petitioners propoſed as 2 remedy for the 
ſeparate themſelves from the reſt, and fit and vote as one intire 
bady. The commons gave thanks for this petition ?. 
Tux very women were ſeized with the fame rage. A 
brewer's wife, followed by many thouſands cf her fex, 
brought a petition to the houſe ; in which the petitioners 
expreſſed their terror of the papiſts and prelates, and their 
dread of like maſſacres, rapes, and outrages, with thoſe 


© Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 487. 4 Idemn, ibid. p. 462. 
© Dugdale, p. 87. f Clarendon, vol, ti. P. 412+ 
nr 


ample 
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ample of the woman of Tekoah : And they claimed equal 


| —y— fight with the men, of declaring, by petition, their ſenſt 


2642. 


of the public cauſe ; becauſe Chriſt had purchaſed them 
at as dear a rate, and in the free enjoyment of Chriſt con- 
ſts equally the happineſs of both ſexes. Pym came to 
the door of the houſe; and, having told the female 
was preſented in a feaſonable time, he begged that their 


prayers for the ſucceſs of the commons might follow their 
_ petition. Such low arts of popularity were affected! 
And by ſuch liberal cant were the unhappy people in- 


cited to civil diſcord and convulſions ! 

Is the mean time, not only all petitions, which favour. 
ed the church or monarchy, from whatever hand they 
came, were diſcouraged ; but the petitioners were ſent 
for, impriſoned, and profecuted as delinquents : And 


Whoever defize a change, it was faid, muſt expreſs their 


ſentiments ; for how, otherwiſe, ſha!l they be known? 
But thoſe who favour the eſtabliſhed government in church 
or flate, ſhould not petition ; becauſe they already enjoy 
what they wiſh for ®. 

Tus king had poſſeſſed a great party in the lower 
houſe, as appeared in the vote for the remonſtrance; and 


this party, had every new cauſe of diſguſt been carefully 


avoided, would foon have become the majority; from 
the odium attending the violent meaſures embraced by 
the popular leaders. A great majority he always poſſeſſed 
in the houſe of peers, even after the biſhops were con- 
kined or chaſed away; and this majority could not have 
been overcome, but by outrages, which, in the end, 
them. By the preſent fury of the people, as by an inun- 
dation, were all theſe obſtacles ſwept away, and every 


> Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 449+ 
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en of rojal authority laid level with the ground. © 3 r. 
The victory was purſued with impetuoſity by the , 
able moment in all popular commotions. The terror of 
their authority they extended over the whole nation; and 
all oppoſition, and even all blame vented in private con- 
verſation, were treated as the moſt atrocious crimes, by | 
theſe ſevere inquifitors. Scarcely was it permitted to 
find fault with the conduct of any particular member, if 
he made a figure in the houſe ; and refleftions, thrown 
out on Pym, were at this time treated as breaches of pri- 
vilege. The populace without doors were ready to exe- 
cute, from the leaſt hint, the will of their leaders; nor 
was it fafe for any member to approach either houſe, who 
pretended to controul or oppoſe the general torrent. Af- 
ter ſo undiſguiſed a manner was this violence conducted, 
that Hollis, in a ſpeech to the peers, defired to know the 
names of fuch members 2s ſhould vote contrary to the 
ſentiments of the commons : And Pym faid in the lower 
houſe, that the people muſt not be reſtrained in the ex- 
preſfions of their juſt deſires *. 
By the flight, or terror, or deſpondency of the king's 
party, an undiſputed majority remained every-where to 
their opponents; and the bills ſent up by the commons, 
certainly have been rejected, now paſſed, and were pre- 
ſented for the royal aſſent. Theſe were, the preffing bill 
with its preamble, and the bill againſt the votes of the 
biſhops in parliament: The king's authority was at that 
time reduced to the loweſt ebb. The queen too, being 
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count of her religion, as well as her ſpirit and activity, 


+ King's Declar. of tach of Augut, 1642. * Ibid, 


univerſally 
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C # 4 P. univerſally levelled againſt her. Uſage, the moſt con- 
. had hitherto borne with Heng 
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| immediately found to have no other edi, than had al 
demands ftill more exorbitant. From the facility of his 
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The commons, in their fury againſt priefts, had feized 
| her very conſeſſor; nor would they releaſe him upon her 
repeated applications. Even  vilit of the prince to his 
mother had been openly complained of, and remonſtrances 
againſt it had been preſented to her'. Apprehenfive of 
attacks ſtill more violent, ſhe was deſirous of facilitating 
her eſcape ; and ſhe prevailed with the king to paſs theſe 


bills, in hopes of appeaſing, for a time, the rage of the 
multitude ®, 


Tune new concellions, however important, the king 


the preceding ones : They were made the foundation of 


diſpoſition, from the weakneſs of his fituation, the com- 
mons believed, that he could now refuſe them nothing. 
And they regarded the leaſt moment of relaxation, in 
their invaſion of royal authority, as highly impolitic, 
during the uninterrupted torrent of their ſucceſſes. The 
very moment they were informed of theſe laſt acquiſitions, 
they affronted the queen, by opening ſome intercepted 
bs wi w hr by hos Oy: They carried up 


plan of the militia, on which they reſted all future hopes 
of an uncontrouled authority. 

Tun commons were ſenſible, that monarchical govern- 
ment, which, during ſo many ages, had been eſtabliſied 
in England, would foon regain ſome degree of its former 
dignity, after the preſent tempeſt was overblown ; nor 
would all their new-invented limitatioas be able totally 


bo Nalſon, vol. ii. p. $22. m Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 428. 
® Ruſk. vol. v. f. 489. Clarendon, vol. N. 5. 355. 
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been accuſtomed. The fword alone, to which all hu- 


power, and fully enſure to them perſonal fafety acainſt 
therefore, became the chief object of their aims. A 
large magazine of arms being placed in the town of Hull, 
they diſpatched thither Sir John Hotham, a gentleman of 


| conſiderable fortune in the neighbourhood, and of an an- 


cient family ; and they gave him the authority of gover- 
nor. They ſent onders to Goring, governor of Portſmouth 
to obey no commands but ſuch as he ſhould receive from 


| king to diſplace Lunsford, whom he had appoint Prong 


vernor of the Tower, they never ceaſed foliciting him, 


ceptionable character, and had beſtowed that 
could repoſe conhdence. After making a fruitleſs at- 
tempt, in which the peers refuſed their concurrence, to 
ſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the enterprizes of 
papefts and other ili-affetied perſons”, they now reſolved, 
by a bold and decifive ſtroke, to ſeize at once the whole 
power of the fword, and to confer it enticely on their own 
Fun ſevere votes, paſſed in the beginning of this par- 
lament, againſt lieutenants and their deputies, for exer- 
ciing powers aſſumed by all their predeceſſors, had totally 
of the nation. To remedy this inconvenience now ap- 
peared neceſſary. A bill was introduced and paſſed the 


* Ruſk, vol. v. p. 459- » Nalfon, vol. ii. p. 850. 
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to ſuppreſs n authority, to which the nation had ever en gr. 
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CHAP. the fame powers of which the votes of the commons 
BY: | had bereaved them ; but at the fame time the names of 


all the Reutenants were inſerted in the bill; and theſe 
conſiſted entirely of men in whom the parliament could 
confide. And for their conduct, they were accountable, 


by the expreſs terms of the bill, not to the King, But to 


the parhament. 
Tu policy purſued by the commons, and which had 
hitherto ſucceeded to admiration, was, to aftoniſh the 
king by the boldneſs of their enterprizes, to intermingle 
no ſweetneſs with their ſeverity, to employ expreſſions no 


lefs violent than their pretenſions, and to make him fen- 


nde in what little eſtimation they held both his perſon 


and his dignity. To a bill ſo deſtructive of royal autho- 


rity, prefixed, with an inſolence ſeemingly wanton, 
0 crete wopiied Grate 
of the king. Theſe are the words : «© Whereas there has 
« been of late a moſt dangerous and deſperate deſign 
< upon the houſe of commons, which we have juſt cauſe 
to believe an eſſect of the bloody counſels of papiſts 
<« and other ill- affected perſons, who have already raiſed 
4 a rebellion in the kingdom of Ireland. And whereas, 
by reaſon of many diſcoveries, we cannot but fear they 
<< will proceed, not only to ftir up the like rebellions and 
« infurretions in this kingdom of England; but alſo to 
« hack them with forces from abroad, Ar.  \ 

Hzzz Charles firſt ventured to put a ſtop to his con- 
ceffions ; and that not by a refuſal, but a delay. When 
| this demand was made; a demand which, if granted, 
the commons juſtly regarded as the laſt they ſhould ever 
have occaſion to make; he was at Dover, attending the 
queen and the princeſs of Orange, in their embarkation. 
He replied, that he had not now leiſure to conſider a mat- 
ter of ſo great importance, and muſt therefore reſpite his 


4 Ruth, vol. v. p. 519. 
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—_— when he entered 
defied that the military au- 
defective, thould firſt be conferred 


beſtow commiſfions, 


protefling 
the 


— 
E the intentions of the commons were wide of this ut 
© Idem, ibid. 

alone, 


* alone. They inſtantly replied, that the dangers and diſ- 
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tempers · of the nation were ſuch as could endure no longer 
ap bes oy on bog op erage 
demands, they ſhould be conſtrained, for the ſafety of 
pfince and people, to diſpoſe of the militia by the autho- 
rity of both houſes, and were reſolved to do it 2 
had, from their own authority, put themſelves in a poſture 


had ated ſuĩtably to the declarations and directions of 
both houſes, and conformably to the Jaws of the king. 
dom. And while they thus menaced the king with their 
power, they invited him to fix his reſidence at London, 
where they knew he would be entirely at mercy”. 
I fo much amancd at this meſſage,” faid the 
king in his prompt reply, © that I know not what to an- 
« fwer.- You ſpeak of jealoufies and fears! Lay your 
rr 
« may not likewiſe be diſturbed with fears and jealouſes: 
3 
e leſſened thei. , 

| = As oth milk, Thought fo much of ie er 
* that anſwer, and am ſo much aſſured that the 
22 to what in juſtice or reaſon you 
« can aſk, or I in honour grant, 2 


« in any point. 3 3 6+ ww onkar . 
| H- ere 
urable, and that I had no cauſe to abſent my- 
— — Alk yourlelves whether I have 
© not“ 
„ Wuar would you have,? Have I violated your 


x &« laws? Have [ denied to paſs any bill for the cafe and 


„Kan. partii vol i. chap. in, p. S* x dem, vol. % 
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* ſecurity of my ſubjects? I do not aſk what you have CHAP. 
* Havs any of my people been tranſported with fears | 1 * 


* and apprehenſons ? I offer as free and general a par- 
© don as yourſelves can deviſe. All this conſidered, there 
* is.« judgment of heaven-upon this nation,. if thele diſ- 
© trackions continue. ; oo, 
Gon fo deal with mg and mine as, all my thoughts 
< true proteſtant profeſſion, and for the obſervance and 
« preſervation of the laws; and I hope God will blefs 
* and af thoſe Jaws for my prefervation?.” 
Ne fooner did the commons deſpair of obtaining the 
king's conſent to their bill, than they inſtantly voted, that 
thoſe who adviſed his majeſt ys aniwer were enemies to the 
tate, and miſchievous projectors againſt the ſafety of the 
that, if his majeſty perſiſt in it, it will hazard the peace 
remedy be applied by the wiſdom and authority of both 
houſes ; and that ſuch of the ſubjefts as have put them- 
Laer the people might be averſe to the ſeconding of all 
linger, -with the terrors of invaſion, with the dread of 


„ f ® id. part iii. vol. i. chaps ive 


n | jeſty's 
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Ley kingdom *. Petitions from all quarters loudly demanded 
an. of the parliament to put the nation in a polture of de- 
fence ; and the county of Stafford, in particular, expreſſed 
fuck dread of an inſurrectiom among the papiſts, that 
every man, they faid, was conſtrained to ſtand upon his 
guard, not even daring to go to church unarmed? 
Trar the fame violence by which he had fo long been 
ſent to the militia bill, Charles had refolved to remove 
farther from London: And accordingly, taking the prince 
Kingerrives of Wales and the Guke- of York along with him, he ar- 
rived, by flow journies, at York, which he determined 
for ſome time to make the place of his reſidence. The 
diftant parts of the kingdom, being removed from that 


with which they were threatened. The final interval of 
time which had paſſed fince the fatal accuſation of the 
members, had been ſufficient to open the eyes of many, 
and to recover them from the aſtoniſhment with which 
at firſt they had been ſeized. One raſh and 
attempt of the king's ſeemed but a fnall ounte 
to fo many acts of deliberate violence, which had 
offered to him and every branch of the legiſlature : A 
however fweet the found of liberty, many reſolved 
adhere to that moderate freedom tranſmitted them 


' © Clarendon. Ruſh. partiii. vol. 3, chap. K 
e © Wavkb, prop * 
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their anceſtors, and now better ſecured by ſuch important © HA r. 
conceſſions; rather than by engaging in 2 giddy f , LV. 
eee ih. cer of oo 
incurring 2 cruel fubjettion, or abandoning all law and 
order. 

Cnanis, finding himſelf ſupported by a conſiderable 
party in the kingdom, began to ſpeak in a firmer tone, 
| and to retort the accuſations of the commons with a vi- 
gour which he had not before exerted. Notwithſtand- 
fill perſiſted in refuſing their bill; and they proceeded 
to frame an ordinance, in which, by the authority of the 
two houſes, without the king's conſent, they named lieu- 
tenants for all the counties, and conferred on them the 
command of the whole military force, of all the guards, 
garriſons, and forts of the kingdom. He iſſued proclama- 
tions againſt this manifeſt uſurpation ; and, as he pro- 
felled a reſolution ftriftly to obſerve the law himſelf, fo 
wo yay it a like obedience. The name of the king was 
ſo effential to all laws, and fo familiar in all aQts of exe- 
cutive authority, that the parliament was afraid, had they 
file ts the people. In all commands, therefore, which _ 
they conferred, they bound the perſons to obey the orders 
of his majeſty, fignified by both houſes of parliament. 
And, inventing a diſtinction, hitherto unheard of, between 
the office and the perſon of the king ; thoſe very forces 
r 
and by his authority. 

3 how mard the regies of comment 
vere now reverſed between the parties. The king, while 
he acknowledged his former error, of employing a plea 
of neceflity, 6 


———— v. p. 526. 
tis tion, 
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eon» dich they threw fuck violent blame ; and the parlia. 


every moral and civil obligation 
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tion, warned the parliament not to imitate an example 


ment, while they clothed their perfonal fears or ambition 
under the appearance of national and imminent 
made an apology for the moſt exceptionable 
part of the king's conduct. That the liberties of the 
people were no longer expoſed to any peril from royal 
authority, fo narrowly circumſcribed, fo exactly defined, 
might be maintained upon very plauſible topics : But 
that the danger, allowing it to have any exiſtence, was 
not of that kind; great, urgent, inevitable ; which dif- 
folves all law, and levels all limitations, feems apparent 
from the ſimpleſt view of theſe tranſaftions. So obvi- 
ous indeed was the king's preſent inability to invade the 
conftitution, that the fears and jealoufies which operated 
on the people, and puſhed them fo furiouſly to arms, were 


undoubtedly not of a civil, but of a religious nature. The 
_ Giſtempered imaginations of men were agitated with a con- 


tinual dread of popery, with a harror againſt prelacy, with 
-an antipathy to ceremonies and the liturgy, and with a 
violent affeftion for whatever was moſt oppoſite to theſe 
objects of averſion. The fanatical fpirit let looſe, con- 
founded all regard to eaſe, fafety, intereſt ; and diſſolvel 


| Kacw proty was now willing — its antege- 
nĩſt the odium of commencing a civil war; but both at 
To gain the people's favour and good opinion, was the 
chief point on both ſides. Never was there a people le 
the Engliſh during that period: Never were there indivi- 


© See gots [DD] at the end of the volume. 
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one ingredient, in too large a proportion, corrupted 
Dre 
maſt virulent poiſon. To dwmmine his choice is the con 
approaching conteſts, every man hearkened with avidity 
to the reaſons propoſed on both fides. "The war of the 
ben preceded that of the ſword, and daily ſharpened the 

es carried on the controverſy, by meſſages, remon- 
ſtrances, and declarations ; where the nation was really 
the party to whom all arguments were addreſſed. Charles 
had here a double advantage. Not, only his cauſe was 
more favourable, as ſupporting the ancient government 
in church and ſtate againſt the moſt illegal pretenſions: 
It was alſo defended with more art and eloquence. Lord 
Falkland had accepted the office of ſecretary ; a man who 
adorned the pureſt virtue with the richeſt gifts of nature, 
affiflied by the king himfelf, were the memorials of the 
royal party chiefly- compoſed. So fenfible was Charles of 
r that he took care to 
diſperſe every-where the papers of the parkiament 
—— — 
abled, by compariſon, to form a judgment between them: 
The parliament, while they diſtributed copies of their 
ee eee king's compoh- 
To clear up the principles of the conflitution, to mark 
the boundaries of the powers entruſted by law to the fe- 
veral members, to ſhow what great improvements the 
conceſſions, to demonſtrate his entire confidence in his 
people, and his reliance on their affeftions, to point out 
— white) em wats Hip, an 
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Sg the enormous eneroachments, inſults, and · indignities, to 
Lo—ypey WRHch he had been expoſed ; theſe were the topics which, 
n with fo much juſlneſs of reaſoning and propriety of ex. 
protten, were infiled en in Os king's Gotlmations md 
remonſtrances *. 

Tnover theſe writings were of conſequence, and 
tended much to reconcile the nation to Charles, it was 
evident that they would not be decifave, and that keener 
weapons muſt determine the controverſy. To the ordi- 
nance of the parliament concerning the militia, the king 
oppoſed his commiſſions of array. The counties obeyed 

the one or the other, according as they flood aſſected. 
And in many counties, where the people were divided, 
mobbiſh combats and frirmiſhes enfued*. The parlia- 
mint, on this occaſion, went fo far as to vote, © That 
* when the lords and commons in parliament, which is 
<< the ſupreme court of judicature, ſhall declare what the 
© law-ef the land is, to- have this not ealy queſtioned, 
but contradifted, is a high breach of their privileges.” 
This was a plain aſſuming of the whole legiſlative autho- 
tity, and exerting it in the moſt material article, the go- 
vernment of the militia. Upon the fame principles, they 
pretended, by a verbal criticiſm on the tenſe of a Latin 
„ Me 
legiflature*. 

Titz mogazine of Hull contained the arms of all the 
forces levied againſt the Scots; and Sir Joka Hotham, 
the governor, though he had accepted of 2 commiſſion 
6 222 


ir 


2 See now [VE] ut the end of the volume. 2 
3 Ruſhworih, vol. v. p. 536. 
* The king, by bis coronation cath, promiſes that he would maintain the 


Jaws and cv which the people had choſen, ques v»/zus elegeris: The par- 
namen pretended that efegeric meant ſhall chuſe ; and conſequently, that the 
_ king had oo right to refuſe any Will viicd Genls by grafbams him. bas 
dads p. 380. 
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iſſected to the church and monarchy. Charles, thendfore, Han 
entertained hopes, that, if he preſented himfelf at Hull _ , 
before the commencement of hoſtilities, Hotham, ober- 6. 
awed by his preſence, would admit him with his retinue ; 

iter which he might eaſily render himfelf maſter of the 

place. But the governor was on his guard. He hut the 

gates, and refuſed to receive the king, who defired leave 

to enter with twenty perſons only. Charles immediately 
proclaimed him traitor, and complained to the parliament 

of his diſobedience. The parliament avowed and juſtified 

the action | 
Tun county of York levied a guard for the king of Darss, 
% men: For the kings of England had hitherto lived = 
| among; their ſubjefts like fathers among their children, 
and had derived all their ſecurity from the dignity of their 
charafter, and from the protefition of the laws. The 

two houſes, though they had already levied a guard for 
themſelves ; had attempred to ſeize all the military power, 

all the navy, and all the forts of the kingdom ; and had 

openly employed their authority in every kind of warlike 
preparations : Yet immediately voted, © That the king, 

* ſeduced by wicked counſel, intended to make war 

* againſt his parliament, who, in all their conſultations 

* and actions, had propoſed no other end, but the care 

® ids dingihes, andthe profermemce of ul duty and 
„ loyalty to his perſon ; that this attempt was a breach 
* of the truſt repoſed in him by his people, contrary to 
© his oath, and tending to a diſſalution of the govern 
© ment; and that whoever ſhould affift him in ſuch a 
© war, were traitors by the fundamental laws &f the 
* kingdom.” 
Tun armies, which had been every-where raiſed on 
pretence of the fervice in Ireland, were henceforth more 
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In London no leſs than four thouſand men inlified in one 
= And the parliament voted a declaration, which 
they required every member to ſubſcribe, that they would 
xcth June, Tzy iffued orders for bringing in loans of money 
| plate, in' order to maintain forces which thould dk; 
the king and both houſes of parliament : For this flile 
_ " mem enow'ts receive it, or room ſufficient to flow it: 
And many, with regret, were obliged to carry back their 
the parſiament, eſpecially in the city! The women gave 
up all the plate and ornaments of their houſes, and even 
their filver thimbles and bodkins, in order to ſupport the 
good cauſe againlt the malignants*. 


debit Ln ried whilſt the 
of lords ſeldom conſiſted of more than fixteen mem- 
themſelves from counſels, which they deemed fo full of 
danger. The commons ſent up an impeachment againſt 
own” members alſo, who ſhould return to them, they 


given to the earl of ERA. 
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Cuanzzs made a declaration to the peers, who attended C n A P. 
him, that be pee from them no obedience to , 
commands which were not warranted by the laws of the 26a. 
land. The peers anſwered this declaration by a proteſt, 
in which they declared their reſolution to obey no com- 
mands but fuch as were warranted by that authority d. 
By theſe deliberate engagements, fo worthy of an Eng- 
kfh prince and Engliſh nobility, they meant to confound 
the furious and tumultuary reſolutions taken by the par- 
Taz queen, diſpoſing of the crown-jewels in Holland, 
had been enabled to purchaſe a cargo of arms and ammu- 
nition. Part of theſe, after eſcaping many perils, arrived 
faſely to the king. His preparations were not near fo 
forward as thoſe of the parliament. In order to remove 
all jealoufy, he had reſolved, that their uſurpatioms and 
illegal pretenfions ſhould be apparent to the whole world, 
and thought, that, to recover the confidence of the people, 
was 2 point much more material to his intereſt, than the 
collecting of any magazines, ftores, or armies, which 
might breed apprehenſions of violent or illegal counſels. 
But the urgent neceflity of his fituation no longer admit- 
ted of delay. He now prepared himſelf for defence. 
ene party apprehended, nor the other expected, he em- 
ployed all the adyantages which remained to him, and 


| rouſed up his adherents to arms. The reſources of this 


prince's genius encreaſed in proportion to his difficulties ; 
„ u book ©. p. 86. WW, 
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enemies: 
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CHAP. enemies: His eminent moral virtues had procured him 
= ., wenleus-partizans: And between the hatred of the one, 
ie. and the affeftions of the other, was the nation agitated 
"Twar the king might deſpair of all compoſition, the 
parliament ſent him the conditions on which they were 

willing to come to an agreement. Their demands, con- 

Tition of monarchical authority. They required, that no 

man ſhould remain in the council, who was not agreeable 
validity, unleſs it paſſed the council, and was atteſti 
under their hand ; that all the officers of tate and princi- 
pal judges ſhould be choſen with conſent of parliament, 
rener 
neil; that the laws ſhould be executed againſt catho- 
Jes; that the votes of popiſh lords ſhould be excluded; 
that the - reformation of the liturgy and church-govern- 
ment ſhould have place, according to advice of parlia- 
ment; that the ordinance, with regard to the militia, de 
ſubmitted to; that the juſtice of parliament paſs upon all 
delinquents ; that a general pardon be granted, with ſuch 
exceptions 2s ſhould be adviſed by parliament ; that the 
forts and caſtles be diſpoſed of by conſent of parliament; 
houſes”. 
| < Snovrp I grant theſe. demands,” fad the king in 
reply, I may be waited on barcheaded ; I may have my 
© hand kid, the title of Majeſty may be- continued t 
« me; and The Bing's eutherity, ſignified by bath houſes, may 
fil be the ſtile of your commands ; F may have fwords 
« and maces carried defore me; and} — 
fen of a crown and ſceptre (though even theſe twigs 
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| « } ſhould remain but the outfide, but the pifture, but . 


were faken from him, his ſhips, his arms, his money ; 
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« would not long flouriſh, when the flock upon which © H AF. 
« they grew was dead) : But as to true and zeal powers _=*" * 


« the fign of a king*.” War on any terms was efleem- 
ed, by the king and all his counſellors, preferable to ſo 
ignominious 2 peace. Charles accordingly reſolved to 
ſupport his authority by arms. © His towns,” he faid, 


« but there fill remained to him a good cauſe, and the 
hearts of his loyal ſubjects, which, with God's blefing, 
® he doubted not, would recover all the ret.“ Collet- 
ing therefore ſome forces, he advanced ſouthwards ; and 
at Nottingham he ereQted his royal ſtandard, the open 25th Aug. 

898963 „282K P | 
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Cine of eee 


' Battle of Edgebill—— Negeciation ut Oxford — 
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k of the Seats —-Srate of Ireland. 


Car. 5 8 
ſcieutiom as thoſe of Ko and PFanHanur, 
vas. were placed in oppoſition ; no wonder the people were di. 
Commenee- vided in their choice, and were agitated with the moſt 


1 ond ad foes. 


Tux nobility, and more conſiderable gentry, dreading 

a total confuſion of rank from the fury of the populace, 

inliſted themſelves in defence of the monarch, from whom 

they received, and to whom they communicated their 

— Tullre.. Animated with the fpirit of loyalty, derived 
from their anceſtors, they adhered to the ancient princi- 

ples of the conſtitution, and valued themſelves on exert- 

ing the mains, as well as inheriting the poſſeſſions, of 
the old Engliſh families. And while they paſſed their 
time moſtly at their country-ſeats, they were ſurpriſed to 
hear of opinions prevailing, with which they had ever 
been unacquainted, and which implied, not a limitation, 
but an abolition almoſt total, of monarchical authority. 
Tus city of London, on the other hand, and moſt of 
the great corporations, took part with the parliament, and 


adopted 
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22» 22 
the pretenſions of that aſſembly were founded. 2 


* I 


chies is commonly republican, inclined them to this 
party : The fmall hereditary influence, which can be 
retained over the induſtrious inhabitants of towns ; the 
natural independence of citizens; and the force of popular 
currents over thoie more aſſociations of man- 
kind ; all theſe cauſes gave, there, authority to the new 
principles ,propagated throughout the nation. Many 
families top, which had Lately been enriched by com- 
merce, ſaw with indignation, that, notwithſtanding their 
opulence, they could not raiſe themſelves to a level with 
the ancient gentry : They therefore adhered to a power, 
by whoſe ſucceſs they hoped to acquire rank and conſidera- 
tion". And the new ſplendor and glory of the Dutch 
commonwealth, where liberty ſo happily ſupported induſ- 
try, made the commercial part of the nation deſue to ſee 
a like form of government eſtabliſhed in England. 4 
Tus genius of the two religions, ſo cloly at this 
ZZ 
theſe divikons. The prefbyterian jon was new, 
republican, and ſuited to the genius of the populace : 
The other had an air of greater ſhow and ornament, was 
eſtabliſhed on ancient authority, and bore an affinity to 
the kingly and ariſtocratical parts of the conſtitution. 
The devotees. of became of courſe zealous par 
tizans of the parliament : The friends of the epiſcopal 
W 
a ds ow wr of cd dn, A 
being either careleſs or ignorant of thoſe diſputes, ban- 
died about by the clergy of both fides, aſpired to nothing \ 
t Clarendon, vol, iii. f. 4+ | f 
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ena r. ment and focial intercourſe of their companions. All 
I, theſe flocked to the king's flandard, whete they breathed 


26. 


me had been ſeized, from the deginning, by the parlia- 
ment, who iſſued out to him, from time to time, fmall 


| don and all the fea-ports, except Neweaflle, being in 


minion of the ſos in the hands of that afſembly. 
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Kamentary party. 

Nzvan was a quarrel more unequal than feemed at 
firſt that between the contending parties : Almoſt every 
advantage lay againſt the royal cauſe. The king's reve- 


ſums for his preſent ſubfiſtence ; and as foon as be with- 
drew to York, they totally flopped all payments. Lon- 


their hands, the cuſtoms yielded them a certain and con- 
fiderable fupply of money ; and all contributions, loans, 


under their inſpection, than they could be levied by the 
king in thoſe open countries, which, after fome time, 


Tax ſeamen naturally followed the diſpoſition of the 
ſra-ports to which they belonged: And the earl of 
Northumberland, lord admiral, having embraced the 
party of the parliament, had appointed at their deſire, the 
carl of Warwic to be his lieutenant ; who at once eſta- 
bliſhed his authority in the fleet, and kept the entire do- 


from the firſt ſeized by the parliament ; and their flect 
intercepted the greater part of thoſe which were ſent by 
the queen from Holland. The king was obliged, in 
order to arm his followers, to borrow the weapons of the 
train-bands, under promiſe of reſtoring them as ſoon 25 
peace ſhould be ſettled in the kingdom. 
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Tun veneration for parliaments was at this time er- 822 * 


Wal of. III A 
than that of the country, and at once gave ſhelter 
and protection to the 


IIe re 


at the commencement of the war, 
kemed to be in the hands of the parliament *. 


Wnar alone gave the king tame compenſation for all 


multitude. And as the men of eftates, at their own ex- 
pence, levied and armed their tenants, beſides an attach- 
ment to their maſters, greater force and courage were to 
te expected in theſe ruſtic troops, than in the vicious and 
mervated populace of cities. 
Tus neighbouring fates of Europe, Wend 
nolent wars, little interefled themſelves in theſe civil 


® Walker, p. 336. » Warwick, p. 8. 5 
Vo. VL 4 0 commotions ; 
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quarrels without the interpoſition of foreighers. France, 
from policy, had fomented the firſt difordets in Scotland; 
had ſent ove? arms to the Iriſh rebels; and continued to 
give countenance to the Engliſh parliament : Spain, from 
bigotry, furniſhed the Iriſh with fome ſupplies of money 


men could not be brought to apprehend the danger of 2 
civil war ; nor was it imagined that he would have the 
i to enrage his implacable enemies, and render 


him; and conſiſted of above fix thouſand men, well 


« 


UM OOTY. 


that in the extreme diftreſs of his party conſiſted the 
| preſent faſety of the king. The parliament hoped, that 
the royaliſts, ſenſible of their feeble condition, and con- 
vinced of their ſlender reſources, would diſperſe of them- 
ſelves, and leave their adverſaries a victory, fo much the 
more complete and ſecure, as it would be gained without 
the appearatice of force, and without bloodſhed. Per- 
haps too, when it became neceſſary to make the conclud- 
ing ſtep, and offer barefaced violence to their ſovereign, 
their ſcruples and apprebenſions, though not ſufficient to 
overcome their reſolutions, were able to retard the execu- 
tion of them 7. 


Sin Jacob Aſtley, whom the king had appointed major- 
general of his intended army, told him, that he could 
not give him aſſurance but be might be taken out of his 
bed, if the rebels ſhould make a briſk attempt to that pur- 
poſe. All the king's attendants were full of well- grounded 
apprehenfions. Some of the lords having deſired that a 
meſſage might be ſent to the parliament, with overtures 
to a treaty, Charles, who well knew that an accommo- 
dation, in his preſent condition, meant nothing but a 
total ſubmiſſion, haſtily broke up the council, left this 
propofal ſhould be farther infifted on. But next day, the 
earl of Southampton, whom no one could ſuſpect of baſe 
| or timid ſentiments, having offered the fame advice in 
» 2 F hn. ibid. p. 25. 
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C H AP. council, it washearkened to with more coolneſs and delibe- 


John Colepeper —— —— 
to London, with offers of a treaty*. The manner in 
which they were received gave linle hopes of ſucceſs. 
Southampton was not allowed by the peers to take hi, 
feat ; but was ordered to deliver his meſſage to the uſher, 
— and immediately to depart the city : The commons ſhowed 
letle better diſpoſition towards Colepeper and Uvedale. 
Both houſes replied, that they could admit of no treaty 
with the king, till he took down his ſtandard, and recalled 
his proclamations, in which the parliament ſuppoſed them- 
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— mellage, denied any fuch intention againſt the two 
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| Attended him, and the fame diſregard to engagements and 


before knew his danger, fo ſmall was his foreſight, 


PEAS ORAFP 
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ehwes to be declared traitors. The king, by a fecond ene. 
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houſes ; but offered to recal theſe proclamations, provided 
the parliament agreed to recal theirs, in which his ad- 
herents were declared traitors. They defired him, in 
return, to diſmiſs his forces, to reſide with his parliament, 
and to give up delinquents to their juſtice ; that is, abandon 
himſelf and his friends to the mercy of his enemies ©. 
Both parties flattered themſelves, that, by theſe meſſages 
and replies, they had gained the ends which they pro- 
fuſkciencly ſenſible of the parliament's infolence and aver- 
ſion to peace: The parliament intended, by this vigour 
in their reſolutions, to ſupport the vigour of their mili- 
Tur courage of the parliament was increaſed, befides 
nor of Portimouth, the beſt fortified town in the king- 
dom, and, by its fituation, of great importance. This 
man ſeemed to have rendered himſelf an implacable ene- 
my to the king, by betraying, probably magnifying, the 
ſecret cabals of the army ; and the parliament thought 
that his fidelity to them might, on that account, be en- 
tirely depended on. But the fame levity of mind fill 


1642, 


court, and declared againſt the parliament. But, though 
he had been ſufficiently ſupplied with money, and long 
that 


he had left the place entirely deſtitute of proviſions, and 

in a few days, he was obliged to ſurrender to the parlia- 

mentary forces *. 

# Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 386. Duglale, p. 202. —=© Whitlocke, p. 59, 

f Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 683. Whitlecke, p. 60. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 29. 
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ET cnn . 
During the reign of James, he had attempted, without 
ing obtained the conſent of that monarch, to marry 


court, to which, in the eyes of all men, he gave, by his 
preſence, a new luſtre and authority. So bigh was his 
character for mildneſs and humanity, that he ſtill pre- 
ſerved, by means of theſe popylar virtues, the public 
favour ; and every one was ſenſible of the true motive of 

his change. Notwithſtanding his habits of eaſe and ſtudy, 
he now exerted himſelf in raiſing an army for the king; 
and being named general of the weſtern counties, where 
his intereſt chiefly lay, he began to aflemble forces in 
 Somerſetfhire. By the affiftance of lord Seymour, lord 
Paulet, John Digby, fon of the earl of Briſtol, Sir Fran- 
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« ] Dering that the laws may ever be the meaſure dt 


my government, and that the 
* the ſubject may be preſerved 
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222 * 4 care as my own juſt rights. And if it pleaſe God, by 
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— © his blefiag on this army, raiſed for my neceſary de- 


1642. 


<« fence, to preſerve me from the preſent rebellion, I do 


= umaly ens dhklly pronilh, in he te of Guc, 


* to maintain the juſt privileges and freedom of 


* am driven, beget any violation of law, I hope it ſhall 
ac be imputed by God and man to the authors of this 
« war; not to me, who have fo earneſtiy Iiboured to 


- 6 preſerve the peace of the kingdom. 


wur I willingly fi in theſe particulars, I ſhall 


4 cheerful aſſiſtance 3 
« of the bleſſing of heaven 
Trovca the concurrence of the church 


 encreaked the king's adherents, it may fafely be affirmed, 


that the high monarchical doctrines, ſo much inculcated 


bulk of that generous train of nobility and gentry who 


now attended the king in his diſtreſſes, breathed the ſpirit 
of liberty, as well as of loyalty : And in the hopes alone 
of his ſubmitting to 2 legal and limited government, 
were they willing, in his defence, to ſacriſice their lives 
and fortunes. 

Wunz the king's army lay at Shrewſbury, and he 
was employing himſclf in collecting money, which he 
xeceived, though in no great quantities, by voluntary 
contributions, and by the plate of the univerſities, which 


was ſent him, the news arrived of an ation, the firlt 


> Clarendap, vol. N p. 26, n. Duglale, 6. 204. 
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which had happened in theſe wars, and where he was CHA. 
ſucceſsful. | 


On the appearance of commotions in England, the 24> 
princes Rupert and Maurice, fons of the unfortunate Pa- 

htine, had offered their fervice to the king; and the 

former, at that time, commanded a body of horſe, which 

had been fent to Worceſter, in order to watch the mo- 

tions of Eſſex, who was marching towards that city. No 

ſooner had the prince arrived, than he faw fome cavalry 
of the enemy apptoaching the gates. Without delay, he 
briſkly attacked them, as they were defiling from a lane, 
and forming themſelves. Colonel Sandys, who led them, 
and who fought with valour, being mortally wounded, 
fell from his horſe. The whole party was routed, and 
was purſued above a mile. The prince hearing of Effex's 
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approach, returned to the main body*. This rencounter, 1 
though in itſelf of ſmall importance, mightily raiſed the Y 
reputation of the royaliſts, and acquired to prince Rupert | 1 


o- 
to 10,000 men. The earl of Lindeſey, who in his youth 
had fought experience of military fervice in the Low 
Countries, was general: Prince Rupert commanded the 
horſe : Sir Afﬀtley, the foot : Sir Arthur Aſtom, 
the dragoons: Sir John Heyden, the artillery. Lord 
Bernard Stuart was at the head of a troop of guards. 
The eftates and revenue of this fingle troop, according to 
lord Clarendon's computation, were at leaſt equal to thoſe 
of all the members, who, at the commencement of war, 


© Clhrendon, vob, ih pe 25+ May, book iii. p. 10. e then 
lord Willoughby. ad 
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72th OG. 


Battle of 


Eqge-bill. ment at Keinton, in the county of Warwic. Prince 
2 of O. Rypert ſent intelligence of the enemy's approach. Tho” 


CH 4A P. mand of Sir William Killigrew, made another troop, and 


he direfied his march towards the capital, which, he 


wars to get intelligence, the armies were within fix miles 


 ceffer, the places from which they ſet out, are not above 
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to give battle as ſoon as poſſible to the army of the parlia- 
ment, which, he heard, was continually augmenting by 
ſupplies from London. In order to bring on an action, 


knew, the enemy would not abandon to him. Efſex had 
to preſent a moſt humble getition to the king, and to 
reſcue him and the royal family from thoſe deſperate 
malignants, who had feized their perſons”. Two days | 
after the departure of the royaliſts from Shrewſbury, he 
left Worceſter. Though it be commonly eaſy in civil 


of each other, ere cither of the generals was acquainted 
with the approach of his enemy. Shrewſbury and Wor- 


twenty miles diſtant ; yet had the two armies marched 
ten days in this mutual ignorance. So much had military 
ſkill, during a long peace, decayed in England. 

_ Tus royal army lay near Banbury : That of the par- 


attack: E drew up his men to receive him. Sir 
Faithful Forteſcue, who had levied a troop for the Iriſh 
wars, had been obliged to ferve in the parliamentary 
by Ramſay, 2 Scotchman. No fooner did the king's 
army approach, than Forteſcue, ordering his troop to 


= Clarendon, vol. iid. p. 43- Warwick, p.23%, * Whitlocks, 
P 59> Clarendon, vob. bit. p. 37, 25, &c.. + Clarexdon, vol. iii. 
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taken; but it was afterwards recovered. In this ficua- 
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the command of prince Rupert. Partly from this inci- e n 


dent, partly from the furious ſhock made upon tb 
the prince; that whole wing of cavalry imm e 
fled, and were purſued for two miles. 'The right wins 
of the parkiament's army had no better ſucceſs. ' | (2 
from their ground by Wilmot and Sir Arthur Aſton, they 


| alſo took to flight. The king's body of reſerve, commanded 


by Sir John Biron, judging, like raw foldiers, that all 


was over, and impatient to have ſome ſhare in the action, 


manded Eſfex's reſerve, perceived the advantage: He 
king's infantry, now quite un- 
made great havoc among them. 
Lindeſey, the general, was mortally wounded, and taken 


into the enexay's hands. Sir Edmund Verney, who car- 


ried the king's ſtandard, was killed, and the ſtandand 


tion, prince Rupert, on his return, found affairs. Every 
thing bore the appearance of a defeat, inſtead of a victory, 
with which he had haſtily flattered himſelf. Some ad- 
viſed the king to leave the field : But that prince rejected 


other for ſome time, and neither of them retained courage 


ſufficient for a new attack. All zight they lay under 


each other. General, as well as foldicr, on both fides, 
ſeemed averſe to renew the battle. Eſſex firſt drew of, 
and retired to Warwick. The king returned to his ſor- 
mer quarters. Five thouſand men are faid to have been 


armies, as far as we can judge by the oppoſite accounts, 
was nearly equal. Such was the event of this firſt battle, 
fought at Keinton, or Edge-hill v. 


F Clarendon, vol. iii, p. 44 Kc. May, book iii. p. 16, Kc. 


arms ; and next morning found themſelves in fight of 
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found dead on the field of battle; and the loſs of the two 


zos 
ECHaP. Sour of Effex's horſe, who had been driven of the 


—— field in the beginning of the action, flying to a great dif. 


tended to a complete victory *. The king alfo, on his 


28 the weather flill continued favourable, it was again 


of a civil war, bloody, and of uncertain event; were 


_ umberland and Pembroke, with three commoners, pre- 


| poſals. The king named Windſor, and deſired that their 


D and his own troops admitted 
into that caſtle”, 


Pe 6a. Clarcadon, vol. iii. p. 73. 
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tance, carried news of a total defeat, and ſtruek a mighty | 
terror into the city and parliament. After a few days, 2 
more juſt account arrived; and then the parliament pre. 


part, was not wanting to diſplay his advantages ; though, 
except the taking of Banbury, a few days after, he had 
few marks of viflory to boaſt of. He continued his 


Arras the royal army was recruited and refreſhed, 


put in motion. A party of horſe approached to Reading, 
of which Martin was appointed governor by the parlia- 
ment. Both governor and garriſon were ſeized with 2 


with his whole army to Reading. The parkament, who, 
inftead of their ſond expeRtations, that Charles would 
never be able to colleft an army, had now the proſpect 


farther alarmed at the near approach of the royal army, 
while their own forces lay at a diſtance. They voted an 
addreſs for a treaty. The king's nearer approach to 


ſented the addreſs of both houſes ; in which they beſought 
his majeſty to appoint ſome convenient place where he 


— 


+ Whitlocke, p. 66. Clarendon, vol. W. . » Whitlocke, 
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nor the precarious hopes of 2 treaty, retarded the king's 


AT 


w 
» 


ments quartered there, and, after z ſharp ation, beat 


| them from that village, and took about 500 priſoners. 
The b 


ſtipulations to that purpoſe had been mentioned by their 
attack, as if it had been the moſt apparent perfidy, and 
breach of treaty*. Inflamed with reſentment, as well as 
anxious for its own fafety, the city marched its trained 
hands in excellent order, and joined the army under 
| Eſſex. The parliamentary army now amounted to above 
24,000 men, and was much ſuperior to that of the Ring. 
After both armies had faced each other for fome time, 
Charles drew off and retired to Reading, thence to 
WIL the principal armies on both fides were kept in 
were employed in real preparations for war, and in ſeem- 
ing advances towards peace. By means of contributions 
| or afſefſnents, levied by the horſe, Charles maintained 
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+ Whitlocke, f 62. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 75+ 
t. 62. * Clacendon, vol. i. p. 57. 
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Mzauwunz Eſſex, advancing by haſty marches, had CHAN 
arrived at London. But neither the preſence of his army, _ , 


proaches. Charles attacked, at Brentford, two regi.. F509 
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GH AP. ment of i, % pounds, and another of 24,518, on the 
I | reft of the kingdom®”. And as their authority was at 
2642. preſent eſtabliſhed in moſt counties, they levied theſe 

taxes with regularity ; though they amounted to furs 
much greater thin the nation had formerly paid to the 


12643 · Tun king and parliament ſent reciprocally their de- 
mands ; and a treaty commenced, but without any ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities, as had at firſt been propoſed. The 


Vegociation houſe, came to Oxford as commiſſioners . In this treaty, 

w king perpetually inſiſted on the re-eſtabliſhment of 
4 the crown ia its legal powers, and on the reſtoration of | 
his conſtitutional prerogative” : The parliament ſtill re- 
quired new conceſſions, and a farther abridgment of rega| 
authority, as 2 more effectual remedy to their fears and 
jealouſies. Finding the king ſupported by more forces, 
and a greater party than they had ever looked for, they 
ſeemingly abated ſomewhat of thoſe extravagant condi- 


entitle them, they required the king, in expreſs terms, ut- 
terly to aboliſh epiſcopacy; 2 demand, which, before, they 
had only infinuated: And they required, that all other 
eccleſiaſtical controverſies ſhould be determined by ther 
afkmbly of divines ; that is, in the manner the moſt re- 
pugnant to the inclinations of the king and all his par- 
tizans. They inſiſted, that he ſhould fubmit to the | 
puniſhment of his moſt faithful adherents. And they 
defired him to acquieſce in their ſettlement of the militia, 
and to confer on their adherents the entire power of the 
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called their commiſſioners. 


England. The cacd of Effx: fot down before this place - 
with an army of 28,000 men; and carried on the fiege 


® Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 266. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 289. 


2 See note [PP] at the cad of the volume, 


ſhewed their inclination to aboliſh monarchy : They only 
aſked, at preſent, the power of doing it. And havi 


f 


f 
: 
8 
: 


on cach fide. The parliament, finding that there was 


now, in the eye of the law, been guilty of treaſon, by 
multiplied extremely; and have rendered their perſonal 
ſafety, which they i wi fakety of the 
nation, ſtill more i i authority of the 
monarch. "Though ity of the 
of future vengeance ; they no doubt, 
natural, an independent —T = 


nor, 


15th April. 
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CHAP. nor, being wounded, colonel Fielding fucceeded to the 
> command. In a little time the town was found to be no 
2643 longer in a condition of defence; and though the king 
approached, with an intention of obliging Eſſex to raiſc 
the ſiege, the diſpoſition of the parliamentary army was 
fo ſtrong, as rendered the defign impradticable. Field. 
a Apeil. ing, therefore, was contented to yield the town, on 
condition that he ſhould bring off all the garriſon with 
the honours of war, and deliver up defſerters. This laſt 
article was thought fo ignominious and fo prejudicial to 
the king's intereſts, that the governor was tried by a 
council of war, and condemned to loſe his life, for con- 


ſenting to it. His fentence was afterwards remitted by | 


the king v. 


. 


faries from London: Even many. ſuperſluities and luxu- 
ries were ſent them by the care of the zealous citizens : 
Yet the hardſhips, which they ſuffered from the fiege, 


Þ Ruſk. vol. vis y+ 265, &c. Clarendon, vol. Hi. pc337s 238+ &c- 
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He united in a league for the king the counties of 
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preſbyterian diſcipline, which had kitherto run uncon- S 


trouled throughout the nation, now at laſt excited an 


equal ardour for monarchy and epiſcopacy ; when the in- 
tention of aboliſhing theſe ancient modes of government 
was openly avowed by the parliament. Conventions for 
neutrality, though, in ſeveral counties, they had been 


entered into, and conhrmed by the moſt folema oaths, 


yet, being voted illegal by the two houſes, were imme- 


_ diately broken; and the fire of diſcord was fpread into 


every quarter. The altercation of diſcourſe, the contro- 
verkes of the pen, but, above all, the declamations of the 
pulpit, indifpoſed the minds of men towards each other, 
and propagated the blind rage of party*. Fierce, how- 
ever, and inflamed as were the diſpoſitions of the Engliſh, 


| by a wap both civil and religious, that great deſtroyer of 


humanity; all the events of this period are lefs diſtin- 
guiſhed by atrocious deeds either of treachery or cruelty, 


a continuance. A circumftance which will be found to 
refleR great praiſe on the national character of that people, 
now fo unhappily rouzed to arms. 

In the north, lord Fairfax commanded for the parlia- 
ment, the ear] of Newcaſtle for the king. The latter 
nobleman. began thoſe affociations, which were after- 
wards fo much practiſed in other parts of the kingdom. 


Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and the 
Biſhopric, and engaged, ſome time after, other counties 
in the ſame aſſociation. Finding that Fairfax, aflifted by 
Hotham and the garrifon of Hull, was making pro- 
greſs in the ſouthern parts of Yorkſhice; «he advanced 
with a body of four thouſand men, and took poſſefion of 
York. At Tadcafter, he attacked the forces of the parlia- 


© Clarendon, vol. W. > 237+ 339 4 Dugdale, 5. g5- 
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than were ever any inteſtine diſcords, which had fo long 
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five. In other rencounters he obtained ſome incoulider- 
from his enterprizes, was the eſtabliſhing of the king's 


in his operations, rapid and enterprizing a 
by his genius to the nature. of the war; which, being 


forces in Wales for the royal partys. 
tacked the Welſh on one fide, a fally from Gloceſter 
made impreſſion on the other. Herbert was defeated ; 


| © He had taken poſſeſſion of Litchfield, and was viewing from 8 window 


St. Chad'veathedral, in which a party ofthe royaliſts had fortified themſelves. | 


He was caſed in complete armour, but was hot through the eye by # random- 
ball. Lord Broke was 2 zealous puritanz and had formerly ſaid, that be 
hoped to fee with his eyes the ruin. of all the cachedrals of England. It was 


» ſuperſtitions una of the royalifts, that ke was kille on St. Chad's er 


5 ich pi that very eye by which he 
by a that from St. Chad's cathedral, which pierced 
beped in ee the ruin of all cathedrals. Dagdale. P. 218. Clarendon, be. 
+ Whitlocke, p. 66. Ruth. vol. vis p. 152» Clarendon, vol. i. p+ 151. 
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tee hundred of his men Killed on the ſpot; © thouſand © A F- 


575 


taken priſoners; and he himſelf eſcaped with ſome difi- =, 
culty to Oxford. Hereford, eſteemed a ſtrong town, 25643. 
defended by a conſiderable garriſon, was furrendered to | 
Waller, from the cowardice of Colonel Price, the go- 
vernor. Tewkeſbury underwent the ſame fate. Worceſter 
refuſed him admittance ; and Waller, without placing any 
garriſons in his new conqueſts, retired to Gloceſter, and 
he thence joined the army under the earl of Eſſex *. 

Bur the moſt memorable actions of valour, during video ies t 


' this winter-ſeaſon, were performed in the weſt. When ** n. 


Cornwall before the eari of Bedford, that nobleman, 
deſpiſing fo incomſiderable a force, abandoned the pur- 
ſuit, and committed the care of ſuppreſſing the royal 
party to the ſheriffs of the county. But the affectious 
of Cornwall were much inclined to the king's ſervice. 
While Sir Richard Buller and Sir Alexander Carew lay 
at Launceſton, and employed themſelves in executing the 
parliament”s ordinance for the militia, a meeting of the 
county was aſlembled at Truro; and after Hopton pro- 
duced his commiſſion from the earl of Hertford, the 
king's general, it was agreed to execute the laws, and 
to expel theſe invaders of the county. The train-bands 
were accordingly levied, Launceſton taken, and all 
Cornwall reduced to peace and to obedience under the 


Ir had been uſual for the royal party, on the com- 
mencement of theſe diſorders, to claim, on all occafions, 
the ſtrict execution of the laws, which, they knew, 
were favpurable to them; and the parliament, rather 
than have recourſe to the plea of neceſſity, and vow the 
tranſgreffion of any ſtatute, had alſo been accuſtcmed to 
* Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 263. 
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e040. warp the laws, and, by forced conſtructions, to inter- 
det them in their own favour*, But though the king 


3643. 


was naturally the gainet᷑ by ſuch a method of conducting 
war, and it was by favour of law that the train- hand 
were raiſed in Cornwall ; it appeared that thoſe maxims 
were now prejudicial to the royal party. Theſe troops 
could not legally, without their own conſent, be carried 
out of the county; and conſequently, it was impoitible 
to puſh into Devonſhire the avenge which hoy has 


themſetves of levying a force, which might — 
viceanie. Sir Bevil Granville, the moſt beloved man of 


that country, Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Nicholas Slanning, 


Arundel, and Trevannion, undertook, at their own 
charges, to raiſe an army for the king; and their great 
intereſt in Cornwall foon enabled them to effect their 


| purpoſe. The parliament, alarmed at this appearance of 


the royaliſts, gave 2 commiſſion to Ruthven, a Scotch- 
man, governor of to march with all the 
forces of Dorſet, Somerſet, and Devon, and make an 
entire conqueſt of Cornwall. The earl of Stamford fol- 
lowed him, at ſome diſtance, with = confuderable lupply. 


2 
troops, fled to Saltaſh; n 
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Exeter. | 
NoTwrrasTANXDING theſe advantages, the extreme 
want both of money and ammunition, under which the 
Corniſh royaliſts laboured, obliged them to enter into a 
convention of neutrality with the parliamentary party in 
Devonſhire z and this neutrality held all the winter- 
ſeaſon. In the ſpring, it was broken by the authority of 
the two bouſes; and war recommenced with great ap- 
pearance of diſadvantage to the king's party. Stamford, 
having aſſembled a ftrong body of near feren thouſand 
men, well ſupplied with money, provitons, and ammu- 
nition, advanced upon the royaliiis, who were not half 
his number, and were oppreſſed by every kind of neceſ- 
fity. Deſpair, joined to the nature] gallantry of theſe Patt): 


made them reſolve, by one vigorous effort, to overcome 
all theſe advantages. Stamford being encamged on 
the top of a high bill near Stratton, they attacked him in 
four diviſions, at five in the morning, having lain all 
night under arms. One diviſion was commanded by lord 
Mobun and Sir Ralph Hopton, another by Sir Beville 
Granville and Sir John Berkeley, . 0 7 
and Trevancion, a fourth by Bait Gepe. In 
this manner the aQion began; the king's forces 
with vigour thoſe four ways up the hill, and their ene 
mies cbſtinate]y defending themſelves. The fight con- 
tinued with doubtful ſucceſs, till word was brought to 
the chief officers of the Corniſh, that their ammunition 
was ſpent to leſs than four barrels of powder. 'This 
defect, which they concealed from the ſoldiers, they re- 
folved to ſupply by their valour. They agreed to advance 
without firing till they ſhould reach the top of the hill, 
and could be on equal ground with the enemy. The 
courage of the officers was ſo well ſeconded by the fol- 


SiS diers, 


neticed, and diſtributed his forces into Plymouth and e 4 
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troops, commanded by the prime gentry of the county, May 266. 
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by additional troops, which flocked to him from all quar- A P 
ters; he ſo much ſurpaſſed the royaliſts in number, that 
they durſt no longer continue their march, or expoſe 1643. 
themſelves to the hazard of an action. It was reſolved, 
that Hertford and prince Maurice ſhould proceed with the 
cavalry ; and, having procured a reinforcement from the 
king, ſhould haſten back to the relief of their friends. 
Waller was fo confident of taking this body of infantry 
now abandoned by the horſe, that he wrote to the par- 
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C18 4 Þ. at the Devizes. But Effex, finding that bis army fell 


which, of itſelf, was of no great conſequence, and was 
Hambden. 
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London continually to decay after the fiege of Reading, was 
reſolved to remain upon the defenſive; and the weakneſs 
of the king, and his want of all military ftores, had alſo 
reſtrained the activity of the royal army. No action had 


happened in that part of England, except one ſkirmiſh, 


Cotourst Urrey, a Scotchman, who ſerved in the 
parliamentary army, having received fome diſguſt, came 
to Oxford, and offered his ſervices to the king. 
to. prove the fincerity of his converſion, he informed 
Prince Rupert of the looſe diſpoſition of the enemy's 
and exhorted him to form ſome attempt upon 
them. The Prince, who was entirely fitted for that kind 
of ſervice, falling ſuddenly upon the diſperſed bodies of 
Eſſex's army, routed two regiments of cavalry and one 
of infantry, and carried his ravages within two miles of 
the general's quarters. The alarm being given, every 
one mounted on horſeback, in order to purſue the prince, 
to recover the priſoners, and to repair the diſgrace which 
who had a regiment of infantry that lay at a diſtance, 
joined the horſe as a volunteer; and overtaking the 
royaliſts on Chalgrave field, entered into the thickeſt of 
the battle. By the bravery and activity of Rupert, the 
king's troops were brought off, and 2 great booty, toge- 
ther with two hundred priſoners, was conveyed to 

that ſome diſaſter had happened ta Hambden, 
„ One of the 
prifoners taken in the action faid, that he was confi- 
dent Mr Hambden was hurt: For he faw him, contrary 
to his uſual cuſtom, ride off the field, before the action 
| Was 
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rived, that he was ſhot in the ſhoulder with a brace of 
bullets, and the bone broken. Some days after, he died 
in exquiſite pain, of his wound ; nor could his whole 
party, had their army met with a total overthrow, have 
been thrown into greater conſternation. The king him- 


ſelf ſo highly valued him, that, either from generoſity 
| policy, he intended to dove tint dis ts cx os > 


aff at his cure. 


perſonage ; and his valour, during the war, had ſhone 
out with a luſtre equal to that of the other accompliſh- 
ments by which he had ever been diſtinguiſhed. Affabi- 


| kiy in converſation; temper, art, and eloquence in debate; 
penetration and diſcernment in counſel ; induſtry, vigi- 


hace, and enterprize in action; all theſe praiſes are 
unanimouſly aſcribed to him by hiſtorians of the moſt 


Maur were the virtues and talents of this eminent 
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oppoſite parties. His virtue too and integrity, in all the 


duties of private life, are allowed to have been beyond 


his generous zeal for liberty, not haſtily to aſcribe to him 
the praiſes of a good citizen. Through all the horrors 


| of civil war, he ſought the abolition of monarchy, and 


ſubverſion of the conſtitution ; an end, which, had it 


been attainable by peaceful meaſures, ought carefully to 


have been avoided by every lover of his country. But 
whether, in the purfurt of this violent enterprize, he was 


exception : We muſt only be cautious, notwithſtanding 


rived from the former exorbitant powers of royalty, it be- 
longs not to an hiſtorian of this age, ſcarcely even to an 
intimate friend, poſitively to determine. 


n Warwick's Memoirs, p. 241- Clarendan, vol. i. pe 264- 0 Sen 
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enen of Waller, was farther informed, that the 
1643 queen, who landed in Burlington-bay, had arrived at 
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Esszx, diſcouraged by this event, diſmayed by the 


Onford, and had brought from the north a reinforce. 
ment of three thouſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe. 
 Diflodging from Thame and Ayleſbury, where he had 
hitherto lain, he thought proper to retreat nearer to 
London, and he ſhewed to his friends his broken and 
diſheartened forces, which a few months before he had 
led into the field in fo flouriſhing a condition. The 
king, freed from this enemy, ſent his army weſtward 
under prince Rupert; and, by their conjunction with 
the Corniſh troops, a formidable force, for numbers as 
well 2s reputation and valour, was compoſed. 'That an 
enterprize, correſpondent to men's expectations, might 
eee 


tol, the ſecond town for riches and greatneſs in the king. 


dom. Nathaniel Fiennes, fon of Lord Say, he himſelf, 
as well as his father, a great parliamentary leader, was 
governor, and commanded a garriſon of two thoufand 
five hundred foot, and two regiments, one of horſe, 
another of dragoons. The fortifications not being com- 
plete or regular, it was refolved by prince Rupert to 
ſtorm the city; and next morning, with little other pro- 
viſions ſuitable to ſuch a work, beſides the courage of 
the troops, the affault began. The Corniſh, in three 
divifions, attacked the weſt fide, with a reſolution which 
nothing could controul : But though the middle diviſion 
had already mounted the wall, fo great was the diſadvan · 
tage of the ground, and fo brave the defence of the garriſon, 
that in the end the aſſailants were repulſed with a conſi- 
 derable loſs both of officers and foldiers. On the prince”s 
fide, the aſſault was conducted with equal courage, and 
almoſt with equal loſs, but with better ſucceſs. One 
party, led by lord Grandiſon, was indeed beaten off, and 
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- — mortally wounded : Another, © H A F. 


conducted by colonel Bellafis, met with a like fate: 
But Waſhington, with a leſs party, finding a place in 
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made room for the horſe to follow. By this i 
ow, artiing bet te fibecds was pee ined; Tho 
entrance into the town was ſtill more difficult : And by 
farther danger, every one was extremely diſcouraged : 
When, to the great joy of the army, the city beat a par- 


ley. The garriſon was allowed to march out with their en. 
arms and baggage, leaving their cannon, ammunition —— 


and colours. For this inftance of cowardice, Fiennes 


general ?. 

GrEar complaints were made of violences exerciſed 
on the garriſon, contrary to the capitulation. An apolo- 
oy was made by the royaliſts, as if theſe were a retaliation 
for ſome violences committed on their friends at the fur- 
tions, but really from the extreme animoſity of the par- 


courſe of the war 4. 

difon, Slanning, Trevannion, and Moyle : Beilaſis, 
Aſhley, and Sir John Owen, were wounded : Yet was 
the ſucceſs, upon the whole, fo conſiderable as mightily 
raiſed the courage of the one party, and depreſſed that 
of the other. The king, to ſhow that he was not intoxi- 


P Ruſhworth, vol. vi. h. 284. Clarendon, vol. iid. p. 293, 294» &. 
4 Clacadao, ubi ſupra, p. 297» 
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e proteftation, formerly taken, with great fo- 
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Siege of 


reaſons for embracing that reſolution; fatal, as it was 


lemnity, 2t the head of his army, and expreſſed his firm 
intention of making peace upon the re-eftabliſhment of 
the conſtitution. Having joined the camp at Briſtol, and 
ſent prince Maurice with a detachment into Devonſhire, 
he deliberated how to employ the remaining forces in an 
eaterprize of moment. Some propoſed, and ſeemingly 
with reaſon, to march directly to London; where every 
thing was in confuſton, where the army of the pariament 
was baffled, weakened, and diſmayed, and where, it was 
hoped, either by an infurreRion of the citizens, by victory, 
or by treaty, a ſpeedy end might be put to the civil dif- 
number and force of the London militia, was thought by 
many to be attended with conſiderable difficulties. Glo- 
cefter, lying within twenty miles, preſented an eafier, 
yet a very important conqueſt. It was the only remain. 
ing garriſon poſſeſſed by the parliament in thoſe parts. 
Could that city be reduced, the king held the whole 
courſe of the Severn under his command ; the rich and 
malcontent counties of the weft, having loſt all protec- 
tion from their friends, might be forced to pay high cou- 
tributions, as an atonement for their diſaffection; an open 
communication could be preſerved between Wales and 


theſe new conqueſts ; and half of the kingdom, being en- 


ticely freed from the enemy, and thus united into one 


firm body, might be employed in re-ettabliſhing the king's 


authority throughout the remainder. Theſe were the 


ever eſteemed, to the royal party. 
Tux governor of Gloceſter was one Maſſey, a ſoldier 


Glocler. of fortune, who, before he engaged with the parliament, 


5 Whi locke, p be. Mays b.ok ii. 5. 35. 4 
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had offered his ſervice to the king ; and as he was free © H A b. 
from the fumes of enthuſiaſm, by which moſt of the o- , 
cers on that ſide were intoxicated, he would lend an ear, 2642. 


The anfwer from the city was in theſe words: „We, 
© the inhabitants, magiſtrates, officers and ſoldiers, 
* within the garriſon of Gloceſter, unto his majeſty's 
« gracious meſſage, return this humble anſwer : That 
©: Be Op Lan (2s ity, agranting @> cur aaits and ths 
* pjance, to and for the uſe of his majeſty and of his 
© royal poſterity : And do accordingly conceive our- 
” ow well bend > chey the comments of his 
* majeſty fignifted by both houſes of parliament : And 
©* are reſolved, by God's help, to keep this city accord- 
* ingly*.” After theſe preliminaries, the fiege was 


5 Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 287, Clarendon, vol, iii. P. 31. May, de ok iii, p. 96. 
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ine by the citizens and garriſon. 
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| body, broken looſe from the reſtraint of law, had hitherto 


and eſtabliſhed 


them, they had on all occaſions exerted an authority much 
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Wren intelligence of the ſiege of Gloceſter arrived in 
London, the conſternation among the inhabitants was as 
great as if the enemy were already at their gates. The 


among themſelves, in the city, and throughout the 
diviſion or infurreftion. Thoſe parliamentary leaders, it 
muſt be owned, who had introduced ſuch mighty inno- 
jected fo much greater, had not engaged in an enterprize 
which exceeded their courage and capacity. Great vi- 
gour, from the beginning, as well as wiſdom, they bad 
diſplayed in all their counſels ; and a furious, beadſtrong 


been retained in ſubjection under their authority, and 
firmly united by zeal and paſſion, as by the moſt legal 

government. A ſmall committee, on 
whom the two houſes devolved their power, had directed 
all their military operations, and had preſerved a ſecrecy 
in deliberation, and a promptitude in execution, beyond 
by a fingle leader, had ever been able to attain. Senſible 


exigencies of war, could with patience endure in their 
fovereign. Whoever incurred their diſpleaſure, or was 
expoſed to their ſuſpicions, was committed to priſon, and 
proſecuted under the notion of delinquency : After al 
even the ſhips were crowded with the royaliſts, both gen- 
try and clergy, who languiſbed below decks, and periſhed 
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nance of the two houſes : They voted a commiſſion for 62 
power, the revenues of all the king's party* : And know- 

ing that themſelves, and all their adherents, were, by 

ceſiſting the prince, expoſed to the penalties of laws, they 

reſolved, by a ſevere adminiftration, to overcome theſe 

terrors, and to retain the people in obedience, by penalties 

of 2 more immediate execution. In the beginning of 

this ſummer, a combination, formed againſt them in 

London, had obliged them to exert the plenitude of their 

authority. 
EpmonD W ALLE, the firft reſiner of Engliſh verſi- 
fcation, was a member of the lower houſe; 2 man of 
poetical genius than by his parliamentary talents, and by 
the politeneſs and elegance of his manners. As full of 
keen fatire and invective in his eloquence, as of tender- 
neſs and panegyric in his poetry, he caught the attention 
of his hearers, and exerted the utmoſt boldneſs in blaming 
jeraed. Finding all oppoſition within doors to be fruit- 
eſs, he endeavoured to form a party without, which 
night oblige the parliament to accept of reaſonable con- 
ions, and reſtore peace to the nation. The charms of 
lis converſation, joined to his character of courage and 
integrity, had procured him the entire confidence of 
Northumberland, Conway, and every eminent perſon of 
ther ſex, who reſided in London. They opened their 
& to him without reſerve, and expreſſed their difap- 
ion of the furious meaſures purſued by the com- 


t The king afterwards copied from this example ; but, as the far greater 
of the nobiliry and landed gentry were his friends, he reaped much lefs 
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rente of war prevailed there; among all men of reafon 


| taxes be refuſed, which the parliament, without the rod 
afſent, impoſed on the people. While this affair was in 


de tobe well- aſſected to their defign ; a ſervant of Tom- 


 venant, as a teft, was taken ” by the lords and commons, 
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found for topping fo impetuous a career. Tomkins, 
Waller's brother-in-law, and Chaloner, the intimate 
friend of Tomkins, had entertained like ſentiments: 
And as the connexions of theſe two gentlemen lay chiefly 
in the city, they informed Waller, that the fame abhor. 


and moderation. Upon reflection it ſeemed not imprac. 
ticable, that a combination might be formed between the 
lords and citizens ; and, by mutual concert, the illegal 


and lifts were making of ſuch as they conceiy- 


carried intelligence to Pym. Waller, Tomkins, and 
Chaloner were ſeized, and tried by a court-martial*, 
They were all three condemned, and the two latter exe- 
cuted on gibbets ercfted before their own doors. A co- 


and impoſed on their army, and on all who lived within 
their quarters. Beſides reſolving to amend and reform 
their lives, the covenanters there vow, that they will ne- 
ver lay down their arms fo long as the papiſts, now in 
open war againſt the parliament, ſhall, by force of arms, 
be protected from juſtice ; they expreſs their abhorrence 
of the late conſpiracy ; ras of exo to alliſt to the 


levied by the king. 
Wu, 1 
danger into which he had fallen, was fo ſeized with the 
dread of death, that all his former ſpirit deſerted him f 
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mene me be lars without ſparing his © 


molt intimate friends, without regard to the confidence « 


repoſed in him, without diſtinguiſhing between the neg- 


ligence of familiar converſation and the ſchemes of a 
regular conſpiracy. With the moſt profound difimula- 


tion, he counterſeited fuch remorſe of conſcience, that 


his execution was put off, out of mere chriſtian com- 
paſſion, till he might recover the uſe of his underftand- 
ing. He invited viſits from the ruling clergy of all ſefts ; 


and while he exprefied his own penitence, he received 


their devout exhortations with humility and reverence, as 
conveying clearer conviction and information than in his 
life he had ever before attained. Prefents too, of which, 
as well as of flattery, theſe holy men were not inſenſible, 
were diſtributed among them; as a ſmall retribution for 
their prayers and ghoſtly counſel. And by all theſe arti- 
fices, more than from any regard to the beauty of his 
os. ef wid, ck hor Gas of foriens cant and 
faction, mall account would be made, he prevailed ſo 


far as to have his life ſpared, and a fine of ten thouſand 
| pounds accepted in eu of it?. 


Tus ſeverity, exerciſed againſt the conſpiracy, 72 


ther project, of Waller, encreafſed the authority of 


parliament, and ſeemed eee 
tempts for the future. But by the progreſs of the king's 


| arms, the defeat of Sir William Waller, the taking of © 


Briſtol, the ſiege of Gloceſter, a cry for peace was renew- 


ed, and with more violence than ever. Crowds of wo- 


men, with a petition for that purpoſe, flocked about the 
houſe, and were fo clamorous and importunate, that 
orders were given for diſperſing them; and ſome of the 
females were killed in the fray *. Bedford, Holland, 
and Conway, had ceſcried the parliament, and had gone 


5 Whitlocke, p. 66, Ruſtworth, vol. vi. p. 230+ | Clarendon, vol. K. 
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© ive ** % Oxford; Clare and Lovelace had followed them*. 


were ſpread of twenty thouſand Iriſh, who had landed, 
and were to cut the throat of every proteftant®. The 
majority was again turned to the other fide 3 and all 


_ the advances of the king's army. By continual fallies, 


advantages over them : By diſputing every inch of ground, 
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parkament to make peace. The upper houſe ſent down 
terms of accommodation, more moderate than had hitherto 


been infifted on. It even paſſed by a majority among the 
commons, that theſe propoſals ſhould be tranſmitted to 
the king. The zealots took the alarm. A petition 
againſt peace was framed in the city, and preſented by 
the factious mayor. Maultitudes attended 
him, and renewed all the former menaces againſt the 


moderate party©. 'Fhe pulpits thundered, and rumours 


thoughts of pacification being dropped, every preparation 
was made for reſiſtance, and for the immediate relief of 
Gloceſter, on which the parkament was fenſible, all 
their hopes of ſucceſs in the war did ſo much depend. 
Masenv, refolute to make a vigorous defence, and 
of the crown of martyrdom, had hitherto maintained the 
fiege with courage and abilities, and had much retarded 


be infeſted them in their trenches, and gained fudden 


he repreſſed the vigour and alacrity of their courage, 
lated by former ſucceſſes. His garriſon, however, was 
reduced to the laſt extremity ; and he failed not, from 


time to time, to inform the parliament, that, unle 


ſpeedily relieved, he ſhould be neceſſitated, from the ex- 
treme want of provifions and ammunition, to open his 
9 


* Whidecke, er. » Ruſh. Mär n. 
p- 356. © Clarendon, vol. iu. p. 320. Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 388. 
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him during his whole march. As he approached to Glo- 
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Tus parkament, in order to repair their broken con- © hr 
dition, and put themſelves in a poſture of defence, now 
exerted to the utmoſt their power and authority. They "aa 


voted, that an army ſhould be levied under Sir William 
Waller, whom, notwithſtanding his misfortunes, they 
loaded with extraordinary eareſſes. Having affociated in 
their cauſe the counties of Hertford, Eſſex, Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, they gave 
the Earl of Mancheſter a commithon to be general of the 
aſſociation, and appointed an army to be levied under his 


| command. But, above all, they were intent that Efſex's 


army, on which their whole fortune depended, ſhould be 


| put in a condition of marching againſt the king. They 


excited afreſh their preachers to furious declamations 


diene of prefling, though aboliſhed by a late law, for 
which they had firenouſly contended*. And they en- 
gaged the city to ſend four regiments of its militia to the 
relief of Gloceſter. All ſhops, meanwhile, were ordered 
to be ſhut; and every man expetied, with the utmoſt 
anxiety, the event of that important enterprize *. 

Exzzx, carrying with him a well-appointed army of 
14,000 men, took the road of Bedford and Leiceſter ; 
and, though inferior in cavalry, yet, by the mere force 
of conduct and diſcipline, he paſſed over thoſe open cham- 
paign countries, and defended himſelf from the 
horſe, who had advanced to meet him, and who infeſted 


cefter, the king was obliged to raiſe the fiege, and open 


the way for Eſſex to enter that city. The neceffities of 
the 


were extreme. One barrel of powder was 
their whole ſtock of ammunition remaining; and their 


other proviſions were in the fame proportion. Effex had 
| brought with him military ſtores ; and the neighbouring 


© Ru. vol. vi. p. 292- t idem, ibid. 
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. country abundantly ſupplied him with victuals of every 
i. The inhabitants had carefully concealed all pro- 


1643. 


viſions from the king's army, and, pretending to be quite 
they ſo much favoured 5. 


Tus chief difficulty fill remained. EIn dreaded 2 


battle with the king's army, on account of its great ſu- 
periority in cavalry ; and he reſalved to return, if poſlible, 
without running that hazard. He lay five days at Tewkeſ- 
bury, which was his firſt tage after leaving Gloceſter; 
and he feigned, by ſome preparations, to point towards 
Worceſter. By 2a forced march during the night, he 
reached Cirenceſter, and obtained the doudle advantage 
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what could be expeticd from the moſt veteran forces. © A“ 
While the armies were engaged with the utmoſt ardour, _\E_, 
night put an end to the action, and left the victory unde- 2643+ 
cided. Next morning, Effex proceeded on his march; 

and though his rear was once put in fome diſorder by 

an incurſion of the king's horſe, he reached London in 

ſafety, and received applauſe for his conduct and ſucceſs 

in the whole enterprize. The king followed him on his 

march; and having taken poſſeſſion of Reading, after the 

carl left it, he there eſtabliſhed a garriſon ; and ftrait- 


he deemed neceſſary for the ſupport of the Engliſh conſti- 
tution. Still anxious, however, for his country, he 4 
—_— „, too proſperous ſucceſs of his E 


X $ Ruſk, A. Clarendon, vol, iii. p+ 347+ 
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CHAP. own party as much as of the enemy; and, among his 
IE, intimate friends, often afier a deep filenee, and frequent 
1 rr 
Peace. In excuſe for the too free of his perſon, 
which ſeemed unſuitable in a ſecretary of ſtate, he alledg- 
| ed, that it became him to be more aftive than other men 
in all hazardous enterpriſes, left his impatience for peace 
might bear the imputation of cowardice or puſillani- 
mity. From the commencement of the war, his natural 
cheerſulneſs and vivacity became clouded ; and even his 
uſual attention to drefs, required by his birth and ſtation, 
gave way to a negligence, which was eafily obſervable. 
On the morning of the battle in which he fell, he had 
ſhown ſome care of adorning his perſon ; and gave for 2 
reaſon, that the enemy ſhould not find his body in any 
indecent fituation. © I am weary,” fubjoined 
he, . of the times, and foreſee much miſery to my coun- 
« try z but believe, that I ſhall be out of it ere night. 
This excellent perſon was but thirty-four years of age, 
1 when a period was thus put to his life. 
Tus loſs ſuſtained on both fides in the battle of New- 
bury, and the advanced ſeaſon, obliged the armies to re- 
tire into winter-quarters. | 
In the north, during this fummer, the great intereſt 
and popularity of the earl, n 
n renn 
great hopes of ſucceſs were entertained from that quarer. 
There appeared, however, in oppoſition to him, tue 


men, on whom the event of the war finally depended, 
and who began about this time to be remarked for their 


valour and military conduct. Theſe were Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, fon of the lord of that name, and Oliver Crom- 


wel. The former gained 2 confiderable advantage 2t 


x Whitlacke, p. 70. Clarendon, vol. di. p. 350, 28 68. 
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for fome time, was beat off by a fally of the garriſon”, 


| might have been made, and had probably enabled the 
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 penſated by the total rout of lord Fairfax at Atherton 


moor", and the diſperſion of his army. After this vic- 


tory, Newcaflle, with an army of 35,000 men, fat down | 


NewcasTLE, having carried on the attack of Hull 


and ſuffered ſo much, that he thought proper to raiſe the 
from the eaſtern afſociated counties, having joined Crom- 


wel and young Fairfax, obtained 2 conſiderable victory 


over the royalifts at Horn Caftle ; where the two officers 
laſt mentioned gained renown by their conduct and gal- 


hantry. And though fortune had thus balanced her 


favours, the king's party ſtill remained much fuperior in 
thoſe parts of England ; and had it not been for the gar- 
rifon of Hull, which kept Yorkfhire in awe, a conjunc- 
tion of the northern forces with the army in the ſouth 


king, inflcad of entering on the unfortunate, perhaps 


1 21ſt of May. m zit of July. n goth of June, 
© Ruſh, vol, vi. p. 275- p Þ zath of Ober. 


2. imprudent, 
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CH 4. imprudent. enterprize of Gloceſter, to march direly to 
_— London, and put an end to the war 4. 


Wunz the military enterprizes were carried on with 
vigour in Engiand, and the event became every day more 
doubtful, bota parties caſt their eye towards the neigh- 
of that enterprize, in which their own forces experienced 


fuch furious oppoſition. The parliament had recourſe to 


Scotland; the king, to Ireland. 

Wen the Scottiſh covenanters obtained that end, 
for which they fo earneſtiy contended, the eſtabliſtument 
of preſbyterian difcipline in their own country, they were 


not fatished, but indulged fill an ardent paſſion for pro- 


pagating, by all methods, that mode of religion in the 
the fervor of their zeal, that, by ſupernatural! afiſtances, 
they ſhould be enabled to carry their triumphant cove- 
nant to the gates of Rome itſcif, it behoved them firſt to 
render it prevalent in England, which already ſhowed fo 
great a diſpoſition to receive it. Even in the articles of 
pacification, they expreſſed a defire of uniformity in wor- 
expreſſions, had approved of this inclination, as pious 


and laudable. No fooner was there an appearance of a 


rupture, than the Engliſh parliament, in order to allure 
that nation into a cloſe confederacy, openly declared their 
wiſhes of eccleſtaſtieal reformation, and of imitating the 
example of their northern brethren*. When war was 


| actually commenced, the fame artiſices were uſed ; and 


the Scots beheld, with the utmoſt impatience, à ſcene of 
action, of which they could not deem themſelves indif- 


by farce of arms, to prevail over the parkiament of Eag- 


q Warwick, p. 261. Walker, ps 278. | 7 Ruſh, vol, vi. 5. 390. 
land, 


o 


Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 68. 
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land, and re-eftbliſh his authority in that powerful king- e 8 A r. 
dom, he will undoubtedly retract all thoſe e ' , 
which, with ſo many circumftances of violence and in- 1643. 

dignity, the Scots have extorted from him. Beſides a 
which has been entirely annibilated in this country ; his 
had him to invade a church which he has ever been 
taught to regard as antichriſtian and unlawful. Let us 
but conſider who the perſons are that compoſe the fac- 
tions now fo furiouſly engaged in arms. Does not the 
parliament conſiſt of thoſe very men who have ever op- 
poſed all war with Scotland, who have puniſhed the 
authors of our oppreſſions, who have obtained us the 
redreſs of every grievance, and who, with many honour- 
able expreſſions, have conferred on us an ample reward 
for our brotherly aſſiſtance? And is not the court full of 

papiſts, prelates, malignants ; all of them zealous ene- 

mies to our religious model, and reſolute to ſacriſice their 

lives for their idolatrous eſtabliſhments ? Nat to mention 

our own neceſſary ſecurity; can we better expreſs our 

gratitude to heaven for that pure light with which we 

are, above all nations, fo eminently diſtinguiſhed, than 

by conveying the fame divine knowledge to our unhappy 
neighbours, who are wading through a ſea of blood in 

order to attain it ? Theſe were, in Scotland, the topics of 

every converſation: With theſe doctrines the pulpits 
echoed : And the famous curſe of Meroz, that curſe fo 
moderation, reſounded from all quarters *. 

Tux parliament of England had ever invited the Scots, 
from the commencement of the civil diſſentions, to inter- 


3 Curſe ye Meroz, faid the angel of the Lord; curſe ye bitterly the inha- 
bitaars thereof: Becauſe chap epeny aan >the help of the Lead, tw the holp 


of the Lord agaiaſt the mighty, Judges, chap. v. ver. 23. > | 
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C3 4 P. poſe their mediation, which, they knew, would be 6 
Lens little favourable to the king : And the king, for that very 


—_— 


point: His honour, 


which he had made to Scotland; and, having modelled 


regarded, as impious, the leaſt doubt with regard to his 


to decline it*. Early this fpring, the carl 
of Loudon, the chancellor, with other commiſioners, 


and attended by Henderſan, 2 popular and intriguing 
preacher, was ſent to the king at Oxford, and renewed 
_ the offer of mediation 3 but with the fame ſucceſs as be- 


fore. The commiſſioners were alſo empowered to preſs 
the king on the article of religion, and to recommend to 
him the Scottiſh model of eccleſiaſtie worſhip and diſci- 
pline. This was touching Charles in a very tender 
his conſcience, as well as his in- 
tereſt, he believed to be intimately concerned in fupport- 
ing prelacy and the liturgy *. He begged the commiſ- 
fioners, therefore, to remain ſatisfied with the conceſſions 


their own church according to their own principles, to 
leave their neighbours in the like liberty, and not to in- 


 rermedle with affairs, of which they could not be fup- 


poſed competent judges . 


Tux divines of Oxford, ſecure, as they imagined, of 


a victory, by means of their authorities from church- 
kiſtory, their quotations from the fathers, and their ſpi- 
ritual arguments, deſired a conference with Henderfon, 


great apoſtle of the north: But Henderſon, who had ever 


own principles, and who knew of a much better way to 


reduce opponents than by employing any theological to- 


pics, abſolutely refuſed all diſputation or controverſy. 
The Engliſh divines went away full of admiration at the 
blind affurance and bigoted prejudices of the man : He, 


© Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 298. 
v Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 462. 


addon no 0 un oe ee mm 


and undertook, by dint of reaſoning, to convert that 
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 » Sen note [HE] at the end of the volume. | 
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on his part, .was moved with equa] wonder at their ob- © 8 4 F. 
nate attachment to ſuch palpable errors and deluſions. — 
By the conceſſions which the king had granted to * 

Scotland, it became neceſſary for him to ſummon a par- 
lament once in three years ; and in June of the ſuble- 
quent year, was fixed the period for the meeting of that 
allembly. Before that time clapſed, Charles flattered 
himſelf that he ſhould be able, by ſome decifive advan- 
tage, to reduce the Engliſh parliament to a reaſonable 
ſubmiſſion, and might then expe, with ſecurity, the 
meeting of a Scottiſh parliament. Though earneſtiy 
ei of the nation, he abſolutely refuſed to give authority 
to men who had already excited fuch dangerous commo- 
tions, and who ſhowed ſtill the fame diſpoſition to refit 
and invade his authority. The commiſſioners, therefore, 
not being able to prevail in any of their demands, de- 
fired the king's paſſport for London, where they purpoſed 
to confer with the Engliſh parliament ; and being like- 
wiſe denied this requeſt, they returned with extreme = 
difatisfation to Edinburgh. 
Tus office of conſervators of the peace was newly 
erected in Scotland, in order to maintain the confede- 
racy between the two kingdoms; and theſe, inſtigated 
by the clergy, were reſolved, fince they could not obtain 
_ the king's conſent, to ſummon, in his name, but by 
their own authority, a convention of fates ; and to 
bereave their ſovereign of this article, the only one which 
remained of his prerogative. Under colour of pro- 
viding for national peace, endangered by the neighbour- 
hood of Engliſh armies, was a convention called” ; an 
aſſembly, which, though it meets with leſs ſolemnity, 
has the fame authority as 2 parliament, in raiſing money 


„ 99 
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90. 
* 


they gladly ſent to Edinburgh commiſſioners, with ample 


| 


A P. and levying forces. Hamilton; and his brother the earl 
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, of Laneric, who had been ſent into Scotland in order to 
oppoſe theſe meaſures, wanted either authority or fin- 
cerity ; and paſſively yielded to the torrent. The gene- 
ral of the church met at the fame time with the 
convention ; and, exerciſing an authority almoſt abſolute 


fideration yield to their theological zeal and prejudices. 
Tun Engliſh parliament was, at that time, fallen into 
great diſtreſs, by the progreſs of the royal arms; and 


powers to treat of a nearer union and confederacy with 


earl of Rutland, Sir William Armyne, Bir Henry Vane 


0 _ — — 


tended by Marſhal and Nye, two clergymen of fignal 
authority *. In this negociation, the man chiefly truſted 
was Vane, who, in eloquence, addreſs, capacity, as 
well as in art and diffimulation, was not ſurpaſſed by any 
one, even during that age, fo famous for active talents. 


a > CO OO ee 


proteſtations and vows taken in both kingdoms ; and 
Jong maintained its credit and - In this cove- 
nanit, the ſubſcribers, defides engaging mutually to defend 
each other againſt all opponents, bound themitives to 
endeavour, without reſpect of perſons, the extirpation of 
profaneneſs ; to maintain the rights and privileges of par- 


liaments, together with the king's authority ; and to 


. 


> Whitlocke, p. 73. Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 466. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 300. 
® Ruſk. vol. vi. p. 478. Clarendon, vol. iii. . 37% 
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over the whole civil power, made every political cn - 
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| piety diſplayed by their anceſtors, who, they ſaid, in three 
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the reformed religion eftabliſhed in the church of Scot- 
End ; but, by the artifice of Vane, no declaration more 


. & 
$41 


Fur ſubſcribers of the covenant vowed alſo to preſerve & os 


—— 
1643» 


explicit was made with regard to England and Ireland, 


than that theſe kingdoms ſhould be reformed, according 


to the word of God, and the example of the pureſt 
regarded their own model as the only one which corre- 


able politician had other views; and while he 


ſecretly laughed at their ſimplicity, he had blindly devot- 
ed himſelf to the maintenance of fyſtems ſtill more abſurd 
vate ambition, or by zeal for civil liberty, to concur with 
the majority, ſtill retained ao attachment to the hjerar- 
chy, and to the ancient modes of worſhip. But, in the 
preſent danger which threatened their cauſe, all ſcruples 
were laid aſide; and the covenant, by whoſe means alone 


ſpondcd, in any degree, to fuch a deſcription : But that | 
his great talents in over-reaching the preſbyterians, and 


they could expect to obtain fo conſiderable a reinforce. . 27+ 


ment as the acceſſion of the Scattiſh nation, was received 


without oppoſition. The parliament, therefore, having 
firſt ſubſcribed it themſelves, ordered it to be received by 
all who lived under their authority. 


Guzar were the rejoicings among the Scots, that they 
ſhould be the happy inſtruments of extending their mode 
of religion, and diffipating that profound darknefs in 


general aſſembly applauded this glorious imitation of the 


different applications, during the reign of Elizabeth, 


had endeavoured to engage the Engliſh, by perſuaſion, 


ta 


J 41181711 sees 32d 


Ireland; 
fergus 


* 
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this undertaking, 


The convention too, in the height of their zeal, 
over an army of ten thouſand men into 
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y afide the uſe of the furplice, tippet, and corner- 


b Ruſhworth, vol. vi. 5. 338. 


and, in order to engage that nation in 
beſide giving a promiſe of pay, they agreed to put 


ſending 


Li 
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of 
their liberties. In many rencounters, the Engliſh under 
lord More, Sir William St. Leger, Sir Frederic Hamil. 
ton, and othess, had, though under 
of fituation and numbers, put the 


* A thouſand acres in Ulſter were given to 
n every one that ſubſcribed 200 
Leinfier for 6 M of 750, in Muniter for 450, in 


fon. 
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CHAP. hn. Ormond had obtained two complete viftories 22 


Vi. 


hymns Kilruſh and Rofs ; and had brought relief to all the forts, 


2643. 


which were beſieged or blockaded in different parts of the 
kingdom. But notwithſtanding theſe ſucceſſes, even the 
moſt common neceffaries of life were wanting to the vic- 
and ignorance, to raiſe any convenience of human life. 
During the courſe of fix months no ſupplies had come 
from England, except the fourth part of one ſmall veſſe!'s 
hding. Dublin, to fave itſelf from ftarving, had been 
obliged to ſend the greater part of its inhabitants to Eng- 
ing forty barrels of gun - poder; not even ſhoes or cloaths; 
and for want of food the foldiers had been obliged to eat 


| their own horſs. And though the diftrefs of the lim 


was not much inferior ; befides that they were more 
hardened againft ſuch extremities, it was but a melancholy 
Hand which might ſerve to the fubliftence and happineſs 
of both. | 

Tu juſtices and council of Ireland had been en- 
gaged chiefly by the intereſt and authority of Ormond, 
to fall into an entire dependence on the king. Parſons, 
polite party, had been removed ; and Charles had fup- 
plied their place by others, better aſſected to his ſervice. 
A committee of the Engliſh houſe of commons, which 
had been ſent over to Ireland, in order to conduct the 
eil, in obedience to orders tranſmitted from the king 


eee vol. vi. p. gas. t Mem, ibid. . g 1 lems, 
Ibid. p» 555 — — Þ Kemyibi. p. 530% Clarendon, vel, iii. . 267. 
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ET their religion, might be repreſented in invidious 
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C A F. ifi, and from the very nature of things, it is appa- 


— rent "that the Iriſh proteſtantes were reduced to great 
2633)- extremities®; and it became prudent in the king, if not 
abſolutely neceſſary, to embrace ſome expedient, which 
might ſecure them, for a time, from the ruin and miſery 
with which they were threatened. | 
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.NOTE [Aþ p. 29. 
when preſſed by the duke of Lerma to enter into a league 
with Spain, ſaid to that miniſter ; :bough bis majeffly was an 
abſolute ing, and therefore not bound to give ax account to any, 
of his adtions ; yet that ſo gracious and regardful a prince be aut 
of the lyve and contentment of bis own ſubjets, as 1 affured myſelf 
be would not think ityit to do any thing of ſo great conſequenceith- 
out acquainting them with bis intentions. Winwood, vol. ii. p. 
222. Sir Waker Ralcigh has this paſſage in the preface to 
his hiflory of the world. Philip II. by frog band and main 
force, attempted to make himſelf not only an abſolute monarch over 
the Netherlands, like unto the kings and monarchs of England and 
France, but Turk ithe, to tread under bis feet all their natural and 

ing impoſi- 
tions, p. 261, '** Thus we fee by this compariſon, that the 
* jets, when other princes and ftates do lay their heavy loins 
© upon their people: What is the reaſon of this difference ? 
From whence cometh it? affuredly not from a difference 
** power or prerogative: For the king of England is as abſo- 


* lute a monarch as any emperor or king in the world, and 


** hath as many prerogatives, incident to his crown.”” Coke, 
in Cawdry's cafe, fays, * That by the ancient laws of this 
realm, England is an abſolute empire and monarchy; and 
 thirthe king is furniſhed with 


NOTES TO THE SIXTH VOLUME. 
„ ali perſons within this realm.” Spencer, ſpeaking of ſome 
grants of the Engliſh kings to the Iriſh corporations, ſays, 
* All which, —V —ů—ů — 
* tolerable, and reaſonable, yet now are | unrea- 
„ foncble and inconvenient. But all theſe will ey be ent 


| lowers in ſearch of firagylers 
he catches-any,; he may puniſh them more lightly, by the 
ſocks ; the ſecond time, by whipping ; bat the third time, he 

y hang them, nichert vial or proce, «n the feſt hangd: 
ſafely en- 


A by 


by the barons ; as thoſe after them dy the houſe of commons. 
8 3 * 
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boa NOTE N * 20. 

> V EN this paetiament, which ſhewed fo much ſpiric and 
gead-ſenſe in the affair of Goodwin, made a 
colfoin-w che crown, in their founk felon. Toby Mathews, 
= member, had been baniſhed by order of the council upon 
direction from his majeſty. The parliament not only acqui- 
eſced in this arbitrary proceeding, but iſſued writs for a new 
eleftion. Sech novices were they, as yet, in the principles 
of Liberty! See Journ. 14 Feb. 160g. Mathews was baniſhed 
by the king, on account of his change of religion to popery. 
The king had an indulgence to thoſe who had been educated 
catholies ; but could not bear the new converts. It was pro- 
bably the anĩmoſity of the commons agaiaſt the papiſts, which 
made them acquieſce in this precedent, without reſlecting on 
the conſequences! The jealouſy of Liberty, though rouſed, 
was not yet thoroughly enlightened. 


| NOTE fei p. 23 

-T on than men eferatioent of extuned mibi> hed 
adopted the principles of liberty, which were, as yet, 
pretty muck unknows w the generality of the people. Sic 
mondrance is drawn with great force of reaſoning and ſpirit of 
liberty ; and was the production of Sir Francis Bacon and Sir 
Edwin Sandys, two men of the greateſt parts and knowledge 
in England. It is draws in the name of the commons; but 
as there is no hint of it in the journals, we muſt conclude, 
eicher that the authors, ſenſible that the firain of the piece 
was much beyond the priaciples of the age, had not ventured 
to preſent it ts the houſe, or that it had been, for that reaſon, 
rejefied. The dignity and authority of the commons are 
trongly infifted upon in this remoaſtrance ; and it is there 
faid, that their ſubmiſſion to the ill treatment, which they 


received during the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, had pro- 
But the authors are miſtaken in theſe facts: For the houſe re- 
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middle of that reign. The government was equally arbitrary 
in Mary's reign, is Edward's, in Harry the eighth and fe 


there might be more of a certain irregular kind of liberty 
— — Vow 
12 parlkament paſſed an act of recognition of the 
I king'>tiddlein the moſt | - 


ample terms. 


majeſty, as being kaeally, juſtly, and lawfully next and ſole 
heir of the blood royal of this realm. 3 James . cap. 7. The 
queen Elizabeth the parhament declares, that the queen's 
highneſs is, and in very deed and of moſt mere right ought to 
de, by the laws. of God and by the laws and fatutes of this 


— queen, &c. Ir appears then, that if king James's divine 
to th compiler ler OF the recognition ; his title being plainly the 
fame with that of his predeceſſor, who was allowed to have 2 


norme 
intelligence of the conſpiracy, and that the letter to 
n in oder to obtain 
monly talked of, might naturally have given an alarm to the 
of the lord chamberlain ought to have had the ſame eſſect. 
In ſhort, it appears, that no body was arreſied or enquired 
after, for ſome days, till Fawkes diſcovered the names of the 


venth's. And the farther we go back into bier, though 
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eonſpĩrators. W —_ A. 
wood”s Memorials, vol. B. p. 271. that Saliſbory's ſagacity 
led the king in his conjeRtures, and that the miniſter, like 


* . the N of the whole 


NOTE [F}, p. $2- 6 

TE find the king's anfwer in Winwood*s Memorials, 
vol. ji. p. 293+ 2d. edit. ©* To the third and fourth 
» (namely, that it might be lawful to arret the king's ſer- 
% yants without leave, and that no man ſhould be inforced to 
+ lend money, nor to give a reaſon why he would not} his 
<< majefty ſent us an anſwer, that becauſe we brought prece- 


*< dents of antiquity to ſtrengthen thoſe demands, he allowed 


not of any precedents drawn from the time of ufurping or 
«© decaying princes, or people too bold and wanton ; that he 
«© deſired not to govern in that commonwealth, where ſudjefts 
„ ſhould be aſſured of all things, and hope for nothing. It 
<< was one-thing Ke principatum legibus ; and another | 
ot frincipatum fabditic. That he would not 
«< leave to poſterity ſuch a mark of weakneſs upon his reign; 
282 . placer petitio, nom 
gag exemplam: Yet with this mitigation, that in matters 
+ of loans he would refuſe no reaſonable excuſe, nor ſhould 
«« my lord chamberlain deny the arreſting of any of his ma- 
«< jefly's ſervants, if juſt cauſe was ſhown,” The parliament, 
however, acknowledged at this time with thankfulneſfs to the 
king, that he allowed diſputes and inquiries about his prero- 
gative, much beyond what had been indulged by any of his 
. vol. v. p. 230. This very 
OE In have — if Gee 
„* 

_ _ NOTE IGP. 56. 
* that James, in 2 
book called The trze laws of free Monarchies, which he 

publiſhed a little before his acceſſion to the crown of England, 
allirmed, ** That a good king, although he be above the 
* law, will ſabje@ and frame his actions thereto, for examples 
e foke to his ſubjefts, and cf his own free-will, but not 
* In another paſſage, ** Ac- 
a E cording 


NOTES TO THE SIXTH VOLUME. 
* cording to the fundamental law already alleged, we daily 
© ſee, that in the parliament (which js nothing elſe but the 
** head-court of the king and his vaſſals) the laws are but 
«< craved by his fulyefts, and only made by him at their ro- 
< gation, and with their advice. For albeit the king mar 
** daily ſtatutes and ordinances, enjoining ſuch pains thereto 
* be thinks meet, without any acvice of parliament or 
© eſtates; yet it hes in the power of no pariiament to make 
** any. kind of law or flatore, without bis ſrepwre be to it, for 


It is not to be ſuppoſed, that, at ſuch a critical juncture, James 
had fo little fenſe as, directly, in fo material u point, to have 
6f that age: On the contrary, we ate wid by hiflerians, 
that nothing tended more to facilitate his accefion, than the 
good opinion entertained of him by the Englith, 
of his learned and judicious writings. The queflicn, how- 
ever, with regard to the royal power was, at this thme, become 
a very dangerous point; and without 
 infignificant terms, which determined it was i 
bl to pleaſe boik king and parliament, Dr. Cowell, who 
had magnified the prerogative in words too intelligible, fell 
this ſefion under the indignation of the commons. Peli 
ont. 5p. vol. v. c. 221. The king himielf, afier all his 
magnificent boaſts, was obliged to make his eſcape through a 

diſtinction, which he framed between a king is abfrads and 
a king i : An abfiraft king, he faid, had all power ; 
bet 2 concrete king was bound to obſerve the laws of the 


country which he governed. Eng Fames's Works, p. 5$33- 
But, how bound: By conſcience only? Or might his ſubjefts 


reit him and defend their privileges? This he thought not 


fit to explain. And fo difficult is it to explain that point, 
that, to this day, whatever liberties may be uſed by private 
enquirers, the laws have, very prudently, thought proper to 
maintain a total filence with regard to it. | 

NOTE [H}, p. 7 


}ARL. HIST. vol. 5. p. 290. So lile fixed at this 
* time were the rules of that the commons 


— is the punts of — the upper houſe 


by 


- giviag icthe farce of © law.” Jing Fiames's Works, p. 202. 
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dy the biſhop of Lincoln ; which it belonged only to that 


by it. But as liberty was yet new, thoſe maxims, which 


 & ore nowral to think, that the view of 
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houſe to cenſure, and which the other could not regularly be 
Spades te be acquainted with. Theſe at leaſt ze the roles 
eſtabliſhed fince the parliament became a real ſeat of power, 
and ſeene of buſineſs. Neither the king muſt take notice of 
what paſſes in either houſe, nor either houſe of what paiſes in 
the other, till regularly informed of it. The commons, in 


their famous proteſtation 162 i, fixed this rule with regard to 


the king, though at preſent they would not bind themſelves 


8 were unknown and unpradiiſed. 
NOTE {1}, p. 98. 


Arte TaFagdor dd dy aun 


which | ; publiſhed by authority, when the facts 


AA e Fe f 
was Abbot archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate nowjſe com- 


rather to be of undoubted credit. Yet the moſt material facts 
are confirmed either by the nature and reaſon of the thing, or 
by Sir Waker's own apology and his letters. The king's 
decluration is in the Harleyan mikcellany, Vol. 3. No. 2. 


| x. Turns ſeems tobe an improbability, that the Spaniards, 
who knew nothing of Raleigh's pretended mine, ſhould have 


built = town in fo wide 2 coaft, within three miles of it. 
The chances are extremely againſt ſuch a ſappoſtion: Andi 
the 
town led him thither, than that of working a mine. 2. No 
tech mine is there found to this day. 3- Raleigh in fat 
found no wine, and in fact be plundered and burned a Spanick 
town. Is it not more probable, therefore, that the latter was 


his intention? How can the fecrets of his breaſt be rendered 
ſo 


OME of the fofloin this necrative, which frem to con- | 


to the court, mult be allowed to have great weight, or | 


 rifible as 10 counterpoiſe certain facts:? 4. He confeſles, 
a 1 3 = 


335 


concealed from the king the ſettlement of the Spaniards 
criminal ? 5- His commiſſion impowers him only to ſeitle on 
a coaſt poſſeſſed by ſavage and barbarous inhabitants. Was it 


N by Spaniards ? 6. His orders to Keymis, when 

| from themir appears," that he knew (what was unavoidable) 
that the Spaniards would refift, and would oppole the Engiih 

landing and taking poſſefion of the country. His intencions, 


hading? It is faid, he 
that ſo light a mat- 


a ments, the treaty had been a full peace to England, while the 


Spaniards were Hill expoſed to the full effefts of war. 9. If 


the claim to the property of that country, as firſt Ge 
e eee ns Kut 
pretends 3 


not the moſt evident breach of orders to difembark on © coat 


Without pro- 


Fettes terrier erregen 


wow 
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pretends ; why was it not laid before the king with all its cir- 
cumflances, and ſubmitted to his judgment? 0. Raleigh's 
force is acknowledged by himſelf to have been inſufficient to 
ſypport him in the poſſeſſion of St. Thomas againſt the power 
of which Spain was maſter on that coaſt; yet it was ſufficient, 
2s he owns, to take by ſurprize and plunder twenty towns. It 
was not therefore his defign to ſettle, but to plunder. 4 
theſe confeſſions, which I have here brought together, he 
plainly betrays himſelf. 11. Why did he not ffay and work 
his mine, as at firſt he projefied? He apprehended that the 
Spaniards would be upon him with a greater force. But be- 
fore he left England, he knew that this muſt be the caſe, if 
he invaded any part of the Spaniſh coloaies. His intention | 
| thereſine never was to ſettle, but only to plunder. 12. He 
acknowledges that he knew neither the depth nor riches of the 
mine, but ea that there was ſome ore there. Would he 
have ventured all his fortune and credit on fo precarious a 
foundation? 13. Would the other adventurers, if made ac- 
guainted with this, have riſqued every thing to attend bim ? 
Ought a fleet to have been equipped for an experiment? Was 
there not plainly an impoſiure in the management of this 
allnir? 14. He fays to Keymis, in his orders, Bring but a 
baſket-full of ore, and it will ſatisfy the king, that my pro- 
Joſt was not imaginary. This was cafily done from the 
Spaniſh mines; and he ſeems to have been chiefly diſpleaſed 
at Keymis for not attempting it. Such a view was a premedi- 
mated apology to cover his cheat. 15. The king in his decla- 
ration imputes it to Raleigh, that as ſoon as he was at fea, 
he immediately fell into ſuck uncertain and doubtful talk of 
his mine, and faid, that it would be ſufficient if he brought 
home a baſket-full of ore. From the circumſtance laſt-men- 
reaſon. 16. There are many other circumſtances of great 
weight in the king's declaration ; that Raleigh, when he fell 
down to Plymouth, took no pioneers with him, which he 
always declared to be his intention ; that he was nowiſe pro- 
vided with infiraments for working a mine, but had a ſuffi- 
cient flock of wazlike ſtores ; that young Raleigh, in attacking 
— 
Idee 
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againſt his companions as well as his country. Howel in his 


only Keyes 
— | conditions, they may be ſupported by the fol- 


_ NoTEs To rim surn ven 
1 have put in his mouth; that the mine was moveable, and 
ſhifted as he ſaw convenient: Not to mention many other 
public facts which prove him to have been highly criminal 


letters ſays, that there lived in London, in 1645, an officer, 
2 man of honour, who aſſerted, that he heard Raleigh 
_—_——— Yagi lener 63. VA when 

no intereſt maintaining fuch a b | 
aecount of his firſt ve pry en. oi of oy 
2 man capable of the moſt extravagant credulity or moſt im- 
So ridiculous are the ftories which he tells 
the N A en ce in the mi of Senna: the 


rich city of El Dorado, or Mana, two days journey in length, 
and ſhining with gold and filver; the old Peruvian j 


in favour of the Engliſh, who, he fays, were e named 
23 the defiverers of that country, Jong before any Earopean 
had ever touched there; the Amazons or of women; 
and in general, the vaſt and incredible riches which he faw on 
that continent, where nobody has yet found any treaſures, 


This whole narrative is a proof that he was extremely diſee 
tive either in folid underſtanding, or morals, or both. No 
man's character indeed ſeems ever to have been carried to ſuch 


extremes 2s Raleigh's, by the oppoſite paſſions of envy and 


— 


In the former part of his life, when he was active and 
in the world, he was the 


= in the latter part, when ſhut up in priſon, he became, 


much more unreaſonadly, — 
ration. - 


— of the narrative, that Raleigh's 


pardon was refuſed him, that his former ſentence was pur- 
force againſt him, and that he went out under 


Cs Cle 1. The M l an chat of fix 
privy-counſeilers, who affirm it for fa. 2. The nature of 
ſuſpicion had been entertained of his inten- 
oule { never have been refuſed to a man, to 


= 2 _ 8 


We u we 


objeRt of univerſal hatred and deteftation throughout Eng- | 
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| were r-quired for the good behaviour of Ralcigh and all kis 


| pardon for his old treaſon, and to have tried him anew for his 
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and not faiblfel and well belbvued, according to the wont and 
never-failing ſtile on ſuch occaſions. 4 In all the letters 
which he wrote home to Sir Ralph Winwood and wo his own 
wife, he always con ders himſelf as a perſon unpardoned and 
liable w the law. He feems indeed, immediately upon the 
failure of his enterprize, to have become deſperate, and to 
n . 

r is pretended, that the king gave intelligence to the 
Spaniards of Raleigh's project; as if he had needed to lay a 


and fill was, in his power. The Spaniards waned no other 
iatelligence to be on their guard, than the known and public 
& of Ralcigh's armament. And there was no reaſon why 
the king ſhou'd conceal from them the project of a ſettlement, 
which Raleigh pretended, and the king believed, to be en- 
rely innocent. 

Tus king's chief blame feems to have lain in his negls. 


_ gence, in allowing Raleigh to depart without a more exat 


ſeruciny : Bot for this he apologizes, by faying, that fureties 


aſſaciate» in the enterprize, but that they gave in bonds for 
each other: A cheat which was not perceived till they had 
failed, and which encreaſed the ſuſpicion of bad intentions. 

Pzznars the king ocoght alſo to have granted Raleigh a 


new offences. His puniſhment in that caſe would not only 
have been juſt, but conducted in a juſt and unerceptionable 


manner. But we are told that a ridiculous opinion at that 


time prevailed in the nation (and ic is plainly ſuppoſed by Sir 
Walter in his apology), that, by treaty, war was allowed with 
the Spaniards in the Indies, though peace was made in 
Europe: And while that nocion took place, no jury would 
have found Raleigh guilty. So that had not the king puniſhed 
him upon the old ſentence, the Spaniards would have had a 
juſt cauſe of complaint agaiaſt the king, ſufficient to have 
produced a war, at leaſt to have deſhoyed all cordiality be- 


Plot for deſtroying a man, whole life had been fourteen years, 


$39" 


Tuts explication I thought neceſſary, in onder to clear up. 
the ſtory of Raleigh ; which, though very obvious, i» gene- 
rally miſtaken in = ——— > 
— .. 


| NOTE {K}, p. 106. | 

TN 

which were firſt regularly formed, though without ac- 
guiring theſe denominations, the parties of court and coun. 
ur; parties, which have ever fnce continued, and which, 
while they oft threaten the total Cifſolution of the 
' are the real cauſes of its permanent life and vigour. In the 
ancient feudal conflitution, of which the Englih par:ook 
with other European nations, there was a mixture, not of 
authority aad liberty, whick we have fince enjoyed in this 
ifand, and which now fubfift aniformly together ; but of 
authority and anarchy, which perpetually ſhocked with each 
other, and which took place alternately, according as circum- 
fances were more or lefs favourable to either of them. A 
parliament compoſed of barbarians, ſummoned from their 
felds and foreſts, uninftrufted by ftudy, converſation, or tra- 


rel ; ignorant of their own laws and hiſtory, and uaacquainted = 


with the firration of all foreign nations; a parliament called 
precarioufy by the King, and diſſalved at his pleafure ; fir- 
ring 2 few days, debating a few points prepared for them, 
and whoſe members were impatient to return to their own 
caffles, where alone they were great, and to the chace; which 
was their farounte amuſement : Such a parliament was very 
little fitted to enter into a diſcuſſon of all the queſtions of 


govrernment,-and to ſhare, in a regular manner, the legal 


appeared in the common courſe of poverament ; in extraor- 
| dinary exurgencies, he aſſumed, with ſtill better reaſon, the 

foledireftive ; the imperfect and unformed laws left, in every 
thing,” a latitude of iter pretation; and when the ends, pur- 
fueT by the monarch, maze, 1. general, agreeable to his ſub- 
regard to 


adminifivation. The name; the authority of the king alone 
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forwnate, or popular prince, no member of either houſe, 
panty, in oppoſition to the court ; fince the diflolution of the 
parkament muſt, in a few days, leave him unprotected, to 
the vengeance of his ſovereign, and to thoſe ſtrerches of pre- 
rogative, which were then fo effily made, in order to puniſh 
an obnoxious fubject. During an unpopular and weak reign, 
the current commonly ran fo ſtrong againft the monarch, that 


none durſt inliſt themſelves in the court party; or if the 


prince was able to engage any conſiderable barons on his fide, 
the queſtion was decided with arms in the field, not by 


_ debates or arguments in a ſenate or aſſembly. And upon the 


whole, the chief circumſtance, which, during ancient times 
retained the prince in any legal form of adminiftration, was, 
that the ſword, by the nature of the feudal tenures, remained 
fill in the hands of his ſubjects; and this irregular and dan- 
gerous check had much more influence than the regular and 


methodical limits of the laws and conſtitution. As the nation 


could not be compelled, it was neceſſary that every public 
meaſure of conſequence, particularly that of levying new 


taxes, ſhould ſeem to be adopted by common conſent and 


Tus princes of the houſe of Tudor, partly by the vigour 
of their adminiſtration, partly by the concurrence of favour- 
able circumſtances, had been able to eftabliſh a more regular 
ſyſtem of government ; but they drew the conſtitution fo near 


to deſpotiſm, as diminiſhed extremely the authority of the 


parkament. That ſenate became, in 2 great degree, the 
organ of royal will and pleaſure: Oppoſition would have 
been regarded as a fpecies cf rebellion : And even religioa, 
the mo# dangerous article in which innovations could be 
introduced, had admitted, in the courſe of a few years, four 
DDr 
— and caknonn : And though that aſſembly fill 
preſerved authority, and retained the privilege of making laws 
and beſtowing public money, the members acquired not, 
upon that account, either with prince or people, much more 
Vor- VI. | Os | weight 
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weight and conſideration. What powers were neceſſary for 
conducting the machine of government, the king was accuſ- 
tomed, of himſelf, to aſſume. His own revenues ſupplied 
when extraordinary emergencies occurred, the prince needed 
not to ſolicit votes in parliament, either for making laws or 
impoſing taxes, both of which were now become requiſite for 
public intereſt and preſervation. 
Tr: fecurity of individuals, fo neceſſery to the liberty of 
popular councils, was totally unknown in that age. And as 
no deſpotie princes, fearcely even the eaſtern tyrants, rule 
entirely without the concurrence of ſome aſſemblies, which 
ſupply both advice and authority ; little, but a mercenary 
force, ſeems then to have been wanting towards the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a ſimple monarchy in England. The milica, though 
more favourable to regal authority, than the feudal inſtitutions, 
was much inferior, in this reſpeR, to diſciplined armies ; 
and if it did not preſerve liberty to the people, it preſerved, 


at leaſt, the power, if ever the inclination ſhould ariſe, of 


recovering It. 

Bur fo low, at that time, =» the ledivadion wands 
liberty, that Elizabeth, the laſt of that arbitrary line, her- 
ſelf no leſs arbitrary, was yet the moſt renowned and moſt 
popular of all the ſovereigus that had filled the throne of 
England. It was natural for James to take the government 
as he found it, and to purſue her meaſures, which he heard 
ſo much applauded ; nor did his penetration extend fo far as 
to diſcover, that neither his circumſlances nor his character 
, could ſupport ſo extenſive an authority. His narrow revenues 
and little frugality began now to render him dependent on his 


people, even in the ordinary courſe of adminiſtration : Their 


diſcovered to them that 


which they had obtained ; and made them ſenſible of the in- 
eſtimable value of civil liberty. And as he poſſeſſed tos little 


dignity to command reſpect, and too much good-nature to 
unprefs fear, a new ſpirit diſcovered itſelf every day in the 
parliament ; and 2 party, 1 
63K 
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Bur notwithſtanding theſe acquired to liberty, 
DEE was royal authority, 224 
ON C'S Nr 
have deſpaired of ever refilling it, had they not been flimu- 
| lated by religious motives, which infpire a courage unſar- 
mountable by any human obſtacle. | 

Tus fame alliance, which has ever prevailed between 
kingly power and eccleftaſtical amhority, was now fully eſta- 
blihed in England ; and while the prince a fle the clergy in 
ſchiſmatics and innovators, the clergy, in return, 
| Inculcated the dofltine of an unreſerved ſubmiſſion and obe- 
dience to the civil magiſtrate. 'The genius of the church of 
England, fo kindly to monarchy, forwarded the confederacy ; 
its ſubmiſſion to epiſcopal juriſdiQtion ; irs attachment to cere- 


catholics, rather than to the wild fanaticiſm of the puritans. 
On the other hand, oppoſition to the church, and the per- 
ſecutions under which they laboured, were ſufficient to throw 
the puritans into the country party, and to beget political 

inciples little favourable to the high pretenſions of the fove- 
reign. The fpirit too of enthuſiaſm ; bold, daring, and un- 
controuled; ſtrongly diſpoſed their minds to adopt republican 
tenets ; and iaclined them to arrogate, in their aftions and 
conduct, the fame liberty which they aſſumed in their rap- 
turous flights and ecſtafies. Ever fince the firſt origia of that 
ſe, through the whole reign of Elizabeth as well as of James, 


| puritanical principles had been underſtood in a double fenſe, 


and expreſſed the opinions favourable both to political and to 
_ eccleſiaſtical liberty. And as the court, in order to dd 
all parliamentary oppoſition, affixed the denomination of 
puritans to its antagoniſts ; the religious puritans willingly 
adopted this idea, which was ſo advantageous to them, ant 
which confoundet their cauſe with that of the patrior or 
country party. Thus were the civil andecclefiaſtical faflion 
day one? ; a3 Rodemeerel ts nafien, Enkgin 

age, running frongly towards fanatical] extravagancies, the 
oat of civil liderry gradually revived —ẽ ant 


Oo 2 by 
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monies, to order, and to a decent pomp and ſplendor of wor- 
ſhip; and in a word, its affinity to the tame ſuperſtition of the 
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*+ (other than by cenſure of the houſe itſelf) for or concerning 1 
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by means of its religious afloeinte, from which it reaped more 
advantage than honour, it ſecretly enlarged its dominion over 
the-greater part of the kingdom. 

This Note was in the foft editions @ part of the text ; but the 
author omitted it, in order to avoid, as much as poſſible, 
the jiple of diſſertation. in the body of bis hiffory. The paſſage, 


however, that he 
7 — thought it might 


NOTE FL}, p. us. 


Tr is ſo remarkable, that it may not be 


improper to give it in its own words. © The com- 

*, nons now allcmbled in parliament, being juſtly occafioned 
<< thereunto, concerning ſundry liberties, franchiſes, and pri- 
«< vileges, of parliament, amongſt others, here mentioned, do 
make this proteſtation following : That the liberties, fran- 
e chiſes, and juriſditions of parliament are the ancient and 
«< undoubted birth-right and inheritance of the ſubjects of 
* England; and that the urgent and arduous affairs concern- 
*< ing the king, ſtate, and defence of the realm and of the 
church of England; and the maintenance and making of 
*© laws, and redreſs of miſchiefs and grievances, which daily 
% happen within this realm, are proper ſubjects and matter of 
«© counc'l and debate in parliament; and that in the 
and proceeding of thoſe buſineſſes, every member of the 
+ houſe of parliament hath, and, of right, ought to have, 
< freedom of ſpeech to propound, treat, reaſon, and bring 
*© to concluſion the fame ; and that the commons in parlia- 
* ment have like liberty and freedom to treat of theſe mat- 
« ters, in ſuch order as in their j ſhall ſeem fitteſt, 
© and that every member of the ſaid houſe hath like freedom 


impriſonment, and moleſtation 


<< any ſpeaking, reaſoning, or declaring of any matter or 
++ matters touching the parliament or parliament-bufineſs. 
«© And that if any of the ſaid members be complained of and 
_ queſtioned W 4 
% fame 
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« fame is to be ſhown to the king by the advice and at- 
* ſent of all the commons aſſembled in parliament, be- 
* fore the king give credence to any private information.” 
Franklyn, p. 65. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 53. Kennet, 
— 


NOTE nei p. 141. 


HE moment the prince embarked at St. Andero's, he 

faid, to thoſe about him, that it was folly in the Spani- 
ards to ufe him fo ill, and allow him to depart: A proof that 
the duke had made him believe they were infincere in the 
affair of the marriage and the Palatinate: For, bs 
tionable. Refine, had or the prince deffeve the Syante: & 
to be infincere, he had no reaſon to quarrel with them, though 
_ Buckingham had. It appears, therefore, that Charles him- 
felf muſt have been deceived. The multiplied delays of the 
diſpenſation, though they aroſe from accident, afforded Buck- 
infincerity. 


NOTE NIL 143- 

MONG other particulars, he mentions a fam of 80,000 
pounds borrowed from the king of Denmark. In a for- 

mer ſpeech to the parkament, he told them, that he had ex- 

pended 500,000 pounds in the cauſe of the Palatine, beſides 
the voluntary contribution given him by the people. See 
—_ >. Dos when bs :- the trea- 
that by his contrivance, 60,000 pounds had been 
faved in the article of exchange in the ſums remitted to the 
Palatine. This ſeems a great ſum, nor is it eaſy to conceive 
whence the king could procure ſuch vaſt ſums as would require 
= ſum ſo conſiderable to be paid in in exchange. From the 
whole, however, it appears, that the king had been far from 
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neglechng the intereſts of bis daupheer and fon-in-law, and 
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NOTE fO}, p. 2 


Hrn 

mer period of the Engliſh government, particularly 

during the laſt reign, which was certainly not ſo perfeft a mo- 

del of liberty 3s moſt writers would repreſent it, will eafily 

appear from many paſſages in the hiſtory of that reign. Bat 

the ideas of men were much changed, during about twenty 

years of a gentle and peaceful adminiſtration. The commons, 

though James, of himſelf, had recalled all patents of mono- 

palies, were not contented without a law againſt them and 2 

declaratory law too; which was gaining a great point, and 

eſtabliſhing principles very favourable to liberty : But they 

were extremely grateful, when Elizabeth, upon petition (after 

having once refuſed their requeſts), recalled a few of the moſt 

oppreſſive patents; and employed ſome ſoothing expreſſions 

"Te entailed: cite. eimndmartib6- 

the ſeventh of James, that he allowed them more freedom of 

debate, than ever was indulged by any of his predeceſſors. 

His indulgence in this particular, joined to his eaſy temper, 

was probably one cauſe of the great power aſſumed by the 

| commons. Monſieur de la Boderie, in his diſpatches, vol. i. 

= -- p. 448. mentions the libesty of ſpeech in the houſe of com- 
_ mens 45 & Now pradlice. 


NOTE tr. * 125. 


VER, tom. . p. 224- "Tis certain that the 
young prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. bad pro- 
teſtant governors from his early infancy ; firſt the earl of New- 
- calle, then the Marguis of Hertford. The king, in his me- 
mortal to foreign churches after the commencement of the 
civil wars, infiſts on his care in educating his children in the 
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liſhed till after his death. Abe e ebene wht 
or counſellor and a country juſtice of peace, who-repreſents 
the patriot party, and defends the higheſt notions of liberty, 
which the principles of that age would bear. Here i a paſ- 
ſage of it: ** Cannfelloy. That which is done by the king, 
% with the advice of his private or privy council, is done by 
«© the king's abſolute power. ih. And by whoſe power 
< is it done in parliament but by the king's abſolute power ? 
„ Miſtake it not, my lord: The three eſtates do but adviſe as 
* the privy council doth ; which advice, if the king embrace, 
i bones. ths. Yng'® can ot in the gan, and the Biag's 
4 lau in the other, Se.“ 
Tus cart of Clare, in a private letter to his ſon-in-law Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf: © We live under a prerogative government, 
„ where book law ſubmits to x laguens.”” He ſpoke from his 
own, and all his anceſtors” experience. There was no ſingle 


inſtance of power, which a king of England might not, at 


that time, exert, on pretence of neceſlity or expediency : The 
it- It is remarkable that ths letter of the earl of Clare was 
written in the firſt year of Charles's reign ; and conſequently 
muſt be meant of the general genius of the government, not 
' the ſpirit or temper of the monarch. See Straffords letters, 
vol. i. p. 32. From another letter in the ſame collection, 
vol. i. p. 10. it appears that the council ſometimes aſſumed 


the power of forbidding perſons dĩſagree· ble to the court, io 


ſtand ĩn the elections. This authority they could exert in ſome 
inſtances; but we are not thence to infer, that they could ſhut 
the door of that houſe to every one who was not acceptable to 
truſt in the king, than to entertain any ſuch ſuſpicion, and 
it allowed ſcattered inftances, of ſuch a kind as would have 
been totally deſtraftive of the conſtitution, had they been 
continued without i 
5 I #avz not met wich aby Eiiglh writer in that age, who 
ſpeaks of England as a limited monarchy, but as an abſolute 
one, where the people have many privileges. That is no con- 


tradiction. — none net 4 
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NOTES TO THE SIXTH VOLUME. 
vileges; but whether dependant or independant on the will 


_ of the monarch, is a queſtion, that, in moſt governments, it 
zs bener to forbear. Surely that queſtion was not determined, 
before the age of James. The riſing ſpirit of the parliament, 


together with that king's love of general, ſpeculative prin- 
ciples, brought it from its obſcurity, and made it be commonly 


canvaiſed. The ſtrongeſt teſtimony, that I remember from a 


writer of James's age, in favour of Engliſk liberty, is in cardinal 
Bentivoglio, a foreigner, who mentions the Engliſh govern- 
ment as ſimĩlar to that of the Low-country provinces under their 


princes, rather than to that of France or Spain. Engliſhmen 


were not fo ſenſible that their prince was limited, becauſe 
againſt a firetch of prerogative: But foreigners, by compari- 
fon, could perceive, that theſe firetches were, at that time, 
from cuſtom or other cauſes, lefs frequent in England than in 


| lick conſtitution to be more popular, in his time, than that of 


France. But in a paper written by a patriot in 1627, it is 


remarked that the freedom of ſpeech in parliament had been 


loft ia England, fince the days of Comines. See Franklyn, 


p- 231. Here is a flanza of Malberbe'n Ode to Mary de 


Doit fon principal ornement, 


The Englich, as well as the Spaniards, ts 
as much more obedient ſubjects than the French, and much 


more traftable and ſubmiſſtue to their princes. Though this 


paſſage be taken from a poet, every man of judgment will 
allow 
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alles ie authority to be decifive. The charater of a nationat = 


government cannot be unknown in Europe; though i changes 
fometimes very ſuddenly. Mecdiavel, &n ——— 
Livy, fays repeatedly, that France was the moſt legal and moſt 
popular monarchy then in Europe. 


' NOTE [R}, p. 161. 


homilies, compoſed and publiſhed by authority, in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth. The coavocation, which met 
in the very firſt year of the king's reign, voted as high mo- 


 narchical principles as are contained in the decrees of the 
unwerfity of Oxford, during the rule of the tories. Theſe 
principles, fo far from being deemed a novelty, introduced 
by James's influence, paſſed fo ſmoothly, that no hiflorian 
has taken notice of them : i 


after, that we are acquainted with them. Would James, who 
was fo cautious, and even timid, have ventured to begin hi. 
reigu with a bold ſtroke, which would have given juſt ground 


Bafilicon Doron, written while he was in Scotland, that the 
republican ideas of the origin of power from the people were, 
at that timo, eſteemed puritanical novelties. The patriarchal 
ſcheme, it is remarkable, is inculcated in thoſe votes of the 
convocation preſerved by Overall; nor was Filmer the fir 
Inventor of theſe abſurd notions, 


NOTE ISL p. 181. 
THAT of the honeſt hiflorian Stowe frems not to have 


been of this number. * The great bleſſings of God,” 
ſays he, ** through increaſe of wealth in the common fubjefts 


+ of this land, eſpecially upon the citizens of London ; ſuch 
+ within men's memory, and chiefy within theſe few years 
5 of peace, that, except there were now due mention of ſome 
% fort made thereof, it would in time to come be held incre- 

| % dible, 


PN 


of jealoufy to his fubjefits? It appears, from that monzrch's 
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NOTES TO THE SIXTH VOLUME. 
in Spain, had profeſſed himſelf a papiſt ; which is falſe, and 
which was never faid by rial. In all the debates which 
remain, not the leaſt hint is ever given, that any falſehood 
was ſuſpeed in the narrative. I ſhall farther add, that even if 
the parkament had diſcovered the deceit in Buckingham's nar- 
rative, this ought not to have altered their political meaſures, 
or made them refuſe ſupply to the king. They had ſuppoſed 


it practicable to wrefſt the Palatinate by arms from the houſe of 


Aaftria; they had repreſented it as prudent to expend the 
blood and treaſure of the nation to ſuch an enterprize ; they 
had believed that the king of Spain never had any fincere in- 
rention of refloring that principality. It is certain that he had 
not now any ſuch intention : And though there was reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that this alteration in his views had proceeded from 
the ill conduct of Buckingham, yet paſt errors could not be 
retrieved; and the nation was undoubtedly in the fame ſitua- 
tion, which the parliament had ever ſuppoſed, when they ſo 
much haraſſed their ſovereign, by their impatient, impor- 
tunate, and even undutiful ſolicitations. To which we may 
add, that Charles himſelf was certain'y deceived by Bucking- 
ham, when he corroborated his favourite's narrative by his 
teftimony. Party hiſtorians are ſfomewhar inconſiſtent in their 
repreſentations of theſe tranſaftions : They repreſent the Spa- 
niards as totally infincere, that they may reproach James with 
eredulity in being fo long deceived by them: They repreſent 
them as ſincere, that they may reproach the king, the prince, 
and the duke, with falſehood in their narrative to the parlia- 
ment. The truth is, they were infiacere at fir; but the rea- 


ions, proceeding from bigotry, were not fuſpected by James, 


and were at laſt overcome. They became fincere ; but the 
prince, deceived by the „ 
believed that they were ſtill deceiving him. 


NOTE JU p. 25 
Rr 
it at lengeh, Humbly ſhew unto our fovereign lord the 
king, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, in par- 
lament aſſembled, That, whereas » — 
* | | 
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by a flatute made in the time of the reign of king Edward I. 
commonly called Statatum de tallagis non concedende, that no 
tallage or aid ſhall be levied by the king or his heirs in this 
realm, without the good will and aſſent of the archbiſhops, 
men of the commonalcy of this realm: And, by authority of 
parkament holden in the five and twentieth year of the reign 
of king Edward II. it is declared and enacted, That, from 
thenceforth, no perſon ſhall be compelled to make any loans 
to the king againſt his will, becauſe ſuch loans were again 
_ reaſon, and the franchiſe of the land: And, by other laws of 
this realm, it is provided, that none ſhould be charged by 
any charge or impoſition called a benevolence, or by ſuch 
like charge: By which the ſtatutes before mentioned, and 
other the good laws and ſtatutes of this realm, your fubjects 
have inherited this freedom, that they ſhould not be compelled 
to-contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like charge, 
not ſet by common conſent in parliament. 

II. Ter nevertheleſs, of late divers commiſſions directed to 
| have iſſued; by means whereof your people have been in di- 
vers places aſſembled, and required to lend certain fums of 
money unto your majeſty, and many of them, upon their re- 
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be diſſeiſed of his freehold or libertics, or his free cuſtoms, 
or be outlawed or exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, but 
by the laufal jeigment of kis peas, or by the law of the 
IV. Any, in the eight and twentieth year of the reign of 
king Edward III. it was declared and enafted, by authority 
of parſiament, That no man, of what eftate or condition that 
nor impriſoned, nor difherited, nor put to dearth; withour 
being brooghe to anſwer by due proceſs of law. 

V. NevzzTuzLess, againk the tener of the ſaid flaruces, 
and other the good laws and flatutes of your realm to that 
end provided, divers of your ſubjefts have of late been im- 
priſaned without any cauſe fhewed; and, when, for their 
deliverance, they were broaght before juſtice, by your ma- 
jefty's writs of Habeas Corfur, there to undergo and receive 
as the court ſhould order, and their keepers commanded to 
certify the cauſes of their detainer, no cauſe was certified, 
but that they were detained by your majeſty's ſpecial com- 
mand, fignified by the lords of your privy council, and yet 
| were returned back to ſeveral priſons, withouc being charged 
with any thing to which they might make anfwer according to 
the law. 

VI. Any whereas of late great 


VII. Ax whereas alſo, by authority of parliament, in the 


and ſtatutes of this your realm, no man ought to be judged to 
| death but by the laws eſtabliſhed in this your realm, either 


by the cuſtoms of rhe ſame realm, or . 
3 a 
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And whereas no offender, of what kind ſoever, is exempted 
from the proceedings to be uſed, and puniſhments to be in- 
flifted by the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm: Neverthe- 
leſs, of late divers commiſſions, under your majeſty's great 
ſeal, have iſſued forth, by which certain perfons have been 


rity to proceed within the land, according to the juſtice of 


martial law, againſt ſuch ſoldiers and mariners, or other diſ- 


ther, robbery, felony, mutiny, or other outrage or miſde- 
meanour whatſoever, and by fuck ſummary courſe and order 


as is agreeable to martial law, and as is uſed in armies in 


tĩme of war, to proceed to the trial and condemnation of ſuch 
offenders, and them to cauſe to be executed and put to 
according to the law marnal. 3 
VIE. Br pretext whereof fome of your majeſty's ſabjefts 
have been, by ſome of the faid commiſſioners, put to death, 


when and where, if, by the laws and ftatutes of the land, 


they had deſerved death, by the ſame laws and ftatutes alſo 
they might, and by no other ought, to have been judged and 
IX. Ano alſo ſundry grievous offenders, by colour there- 
of claiming an exemption, have eſcaped the puniſhments due 


to them by the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, by reaſon 


that divers of your officers and minifters of juſtice have unjuftly 
refuſed or forborn to proceed againſt ſuch offenders, accord- 
ing to the ſame laws and ſtatutes, upon pretence that the ſaid 


_ offenders were puniſhable only by martial law, and by au- 


thority of ſuck commiſſions as aforeſaid : Which commiſſions, 
and all other of like nature, are wholly and directly contrary 
to the ſaid laws and ſtatutes of this your realm. 

X. Tnzr do therefore humbly pray your moſt excellent 
majeſty, That no man hereafter be compelled to make or yield 
any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or ſuck like charge, wich- 
out common conſent, by act of parliament : And that none 
be called to make anſwer, or take fuck oath, or to give 
attendance, or be confined, or otherwiſe moleſted or dif- 


quieted 


96 
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the ſame time were reſolved to cut off the new rates fixed 


quieted concerning the ſame, or for refuſal thereof: And that 
no freeman, in any ſuch manner as is before mentioned, be 
impriſaned or detained : And that your majeſty would be 
people may not be ſo burthened in time to come z and that 


the aforeſaid commiſſions, for proceeding by martial Jaw, may 


be revoked and annulled: And that hereafter no commiſſions 


of like nature may iſſue forth, to any perſon or perſons what 
ever, to be executed as aforeſaid, left, by colour of them, 
any of your majeſty's ſubjects be deſtroyed, or put to death, 


contrary to the laws and franchiſe of the land. 


. A which they moſt hambly pray of your moſt exce!- 


laws and Satutes of this realm : And that your majeſty would 
alſo vouchſafe to declare, That the awards, doings, and pro- 


miſes, ſhall not be drawn hereafter into 
angle: And Dar your mejelly weeks be — 
for the further comfort and ſaſety of your people, to declare 
your royal will and pleaſure, that in the things aforeſaid, all 
your officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you according to the laws 
and ſtatutes of this realm, as they tender the honour of your 
majeſty, and the proſperity of this kingdom. Star. 2 Car. 
cape. 14. 


NOTE [XI. p. 267. 

"HE reafon affigned by Sir Philip Warwick, p. 2. for 

| & this unuſual meaſure of the commons, is, that they 
mended to deprive the crown. of the prerogative, which ic 
had aſſumed, of varying the rates of the impoſitions, and at 


by James. Theſe were conſiderable diminutions both of 
revenue and prerogative ; and whether they would have there 


ſopped, conſidering their preſent diſpoſition, may be much 


doubted. The king, it ſeems, and the lords, were reſol red 


not to truſt them ; nor to render a revenue once precarious, 
„ gangs oy mrs comer afnnints be alle Jo gee a= 
cliabliſhed on the old footing, | 
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NOTE CY} p. 304 
ERE is a paſſage of Sir John Davis's queſtion concern- 
ing impoſitions, p. 131. This power of laying on 
«< arbitrarily new impoſitions being a prerogative in point of 
«« government, as well as in point of profit, it cannot be 
<< refrained or bound by aft of parliament; it cannot be 
„ hmited by any certain or fixt rule of law, no more than 


— © the courſe of apilotupon the fea, who muſt turn the helm, 


<< or bear higher or lower fail, according to the wind or 


« weather z and therefore it may be properly faid, that the 


* king's prerogative in this point, is as firong as Sam/or ; it 
« cannot be bound: For though an act of parliament be 
© made to reſtrain it, and the king doth give his conſent 
e ynto it, as Sam/or was bound with his own conſent, yet if 


* the Philfines come; that i, if any juſt or important occa- 


4 fon do ariſe, it cannot hold or reſtrain the prerogative ; it 
* will be as thread, and broken as eaſy as the bonds of Sa- 
% Gz— The king's prerogatives are the fun-beams of the 
«© crown, and as inſeparable from it as the ſun-beams from 
* the fun: The king's crown muſt be taken from him; 
% fannt hair muſt be cut out, before his courage can be 
« any jet abated. Hence it is that neither the king's act, nor 
«© any aft of parliament, can give away his prerogative.” 


NOTE [Z}, p. 356. 
ſhall here make uſe of the liberty, allowed in a note, 
to expatiate a little on the preſent ſubjet. It muſt be 
confeſſed that the king, in this declaration, touched upon that 
circumſtance in the Engliſh conffitution, which it is moſt 


difficult, or rather altogether impoſſible, to regulate by laws, 
and which muſt be governed by certain delicate ideas of pro- 


priety and decency, rather than by any exaſt rule or preſerĩp- 


tion. To deny the parkament all right of remonſfiranng 


againſt what they efteem grievances, were to reduce that 
afſembly to a total infignificancy, and to deprive the people 
of every advantage, which they could reap from popular 

Vor. VI. | Pp councils, 


$6 


councils. To complain of the parlkiament's employing the 
power of taxation, as the means of extorting conceſſions from 
their ſovereign, were to expe, that they would entirely 
difarm themſelves, and renounce the ſole expedient, provided 
by the confticution, for enſuring to the kingdom a juſt and 
legal adminiſtration. In different periods of Englith ſtory, 
there occur inſtances of their with their princes 
in the freeſt manner, and ſometimes of their refuſing ſupply, 
when diſguſted with any circumſtance of public canduct. 
"Tis, however, certain, that this power, though effential to 


_ parliaments, may eafily be abuſed, as well by the frequency 
and minuteneſs of their remonſtrances, as by their intruſion 


into every part of the king's counſels and determinations. 
Under colour of advice, they may give diſguiſed orders ; and 


in complaining of grievances, they may draw to themſelves | 


every power of government. Whatever meaſure is embraced, 
without conſulting them, may be pronounced an opprefion 
of the people ; and, nll correfied, they may refaſe the moſt 
neceſſary ſupplies to their indigent ſovereign. From the very 
nature of this parliamentary liberty, it is evident, that it muſt 
be left unbounded by law: For who can foretell, how fre- 
quently grievances may occur, or what part of adminiftraticn 
may be affected by them ? From the nature too of the human 
frame, it may be expected, that this liberty would be exerted 
in its full extent, and no branch of authority be allowed to 

zain unmoleſted in the hands of the prince: For will the 


weak limitations of reſpect and decorum be ſufficient to re- 


ſtrain human ambition, —— — 
all the preſcriptions of law and juſtice ? 
Bur here it is obſervable, that the wiſdom of the Englifh 
conſtitution, or rather the concurrence of accidents, has 
in different periods, certain irregular checks to 
this privilege of parliament, and thereby maintained, in' 
ſome tolerable meaſuce, the dignity and authority of the 
o F Ok LEE . ö . 

Is the ancient conſtitution, before the beginning of the. 
ſeventeenth century, the meetings of parliament were preca- 
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the conſtitution. 


_ Ing to popular courſes, or ſubmitting, in any degree, to the 
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e 
governed them. And above all, the large demeſnes of the 
crown, with the ſmall expence of government during that 
period, rendered the prince almoſt independent, and taught 
— .... rs Gr 


In our preſent conſtitution, many accidents, which have 
rendered governments, every where, as well as in Great Bri- 
tain, much more burthenſome than formerly, have thrown 
into the hands of the crown the diſpoſal of a large revenue, 
and have enabled the king, by the private intereſt and ambi- 
tion of the members, to reſtrain the public intereſt and ambi- 


tion of the body. While the oppoſition (for we muſt ſtill have 


an oppoſition, open or diſguiſed) endeavours to draw every 
branch of adminiſtration under the cognizance of parlia- 


ment, the courtiers reſerve a part to the diſpoſal of the 


crown ; and the royal prerogative, though deprived of its 
ancient powers, ſtill maintains a due weight in the balance of 


Ir was the fate of the houſe of Stuart to govern England at 
a period, when the former ſource of authority was already 
much diminiſhed, and before the latter began to flow in any 


tolerable abundance. Without a regular and fixed founda- 
_ tion, the throne perpetually tottered ; and the prince fat up- 


on it anxiouſly and precariouſly. Every expedient, uſed by 
James and Charles, in order to ſupport their dignity, we 
have ſeen attended with ſenſible inconveniences. The ma- 
jeſty of the crown, derived from ancient powers and pre- 


rogatives, procured reſpect, and checked the approaches of 


infolent intruders : But it begat in the king ſo high an idea 
of his own rank and ſtation, as made him incapable of ſtoop- 


firengthened law by the fandtion of religion: But it en- 
raged the puritanical party, and expoſed the prince to the 
attacks of enemies, numerous, viglent, and implacable. The 

Pp 2 memory 
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memory too of theſe two kings, from like cauſes, has been 
attended, in fome degree, with the fame infelicity, which 
purſued them during the whole courſe of their lives. Though 
it muf# be confeſſes, that their fill in government was nor 
proportioned to the extreme delicacy of their fituation ; a 


ſalficient indulgence has not been given them, and all the 
blame, by ſeveral hiſtorians, has been unjuſtly thrown on their 
fide. Their violations of law, particularly theſe of Charles, 
are, in ſome few inſtances, tranſgrefions of à plain limit, 
— which was marked out to royal authornty. But the encroach- 


ments of the commons, though, in the beginning, leſs poſi- ; 


tive and determinate, are no leſs diſcernible by good judges, 


and were equally capable of deſtroying the juſt balance of the 


conflitution. While they exerciſed the powers, tranſmitted 
to them, in a manner more independent, and lefs compliant, 
_ than had ever before been practiſed ; the kings were, per- 
haps imprudently, but, as they imagined, from necefty, 


tempted to aſſume powers, which had ſcarcely ever been ex- 


erciſed, or had been exerciſed in a different manner, by the 


ſions, together with religious controverſy, aroſe all the fac- 
tions, convulfons, and diforders, which — that 


period. 
This Note was, in the firſt editions, — of the text. 


NOTE [AA], N 435- 


R. Carte, in his life of the duke of Ormond, has given 
us ſome evidence to prove, that this letter was entirely 
a forgery of the popular leaders, in order to induce the king 
to ſacrifice Strafford. He tells us, that Strafford faid fo to 
his fon, the night before his execution. But there are ſome 


San 


hands, and from men of characters not fully known to the 


public. A circumflance which weakens every evidence. It 


is a hearſay of a hearſay. 2. It ſeems impoſſible, but young 
Lord Strafford muſt inform the king, who would not have fail- 


ed to trace the forgery, and expoſe his enemies to their merit- 


why I adhere to the common way of telling this 
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ed infamy. 3. It is not be conceived but Clarendon and 
Whidlotke, not to mention others, muſt have heard of the 
matter. 4. Sir George Ratcliffe, in his life of Straſſord, tells 
the ſtory the fame way that Clarendon and Whitlocke do. 
Would he alſo, who was Strafford's intimate friend, never 
dave heard of the forgery ? It is remarkable, that this life is 
dedicated or addreſſed to young Stafford. Would not he 


have pur Sir George right in fo material and intereſting 
a fa? 


NOTE [BB], . 416. 


HAT made this bill appear of lefs conſequence was, 
no longer a period than two months: And as that branch was 
more than half of the revenue, and the government could 
not poſſibly ſubſiſt without it ; it ſeemed indirefily in the 
power of the parliament to continue themſelves as long as 
they pleaſed. This indeed was true in the ordinary admini- 
ſtration of government: But an the approaches towards a 
civil war, which was not then foreſeen, it had been of great 
conſequence to the king to have reſerved the right of diſſolu- 
tion, and to have erdured any extremity, I Gon aw 
the continuance of the parhament. 


NOTE [CC}, . 447- 
TT is now fo univerſally allowed, notwithſtanding fome mut- 
tering to the contrary, that the king had no hand ia the 
Iriſh rebellion, that it will be ſuperfluous to ĩnſiſt on a point 
which ſeems ſo clear. I ſhall only fuggeſt a very few argu- 


ments, among an infinite number which occur. (1) Ought 


the affirmation of perfidious, infamous rebels ever to have 
paſſed for any authority? (2) Nobody can tell us what the 
words of the pretended commiſſion were. That com miſſion 
which we find in Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 400. and in Milton's 


Works, Toland's edition, is plainly an impoſture ; becauſe it 


pretends to be dated in October 2642, yet mentions facts 
— L0r UN WE WENE We It appears that 
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ſucceed? Would he preſently have adopted a meaſure which 
was e'idently fo hurtful to his authority? (5) What can be 


arms, I ſuppoſe, and bring them over to England for his 
aſliſtance. But is it not plain, that the king never intended 


forced him into the war? (6) The king conveyed to the 
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the Iriſh rebels, obſerving ſome inconfiſtence in their firſt 


could not render it cohereat or probable. (3) Nothing 
could be more obviouſly pernicious to the king's cauſe than 
the Iriſh rebellion ; becauſe it increaſed his neceſſities, and 
rendered him ſtill more dependent on the parliament, who 
had before ſufficiently ſhown on what terms they would aſſiſt 
him. (4) The iaſtant the king heard of the rebellion, which 
was a very few days after its commencement, he wrote to the 
parkament, and gave over to them the management of the 
war. Had he built any projects on that rebellion, would he 
not have waited fome little time, to fee how they would 


imagined to be the king's projets? To raiſe the Iriſh to 


to raiſe war in England? Had that been his intention, would 
he have rendered the parliament perpetual? Does it not 
appear, by the whole train of events, that the parliament 


juſtices intelligence which ought to have prevented the rebel- 
lion. (7) The Iriſh catholics, in all their future tranſactions 
with the king, where they endeavour to excuſe their in- 
ſurrection, never had the affurance to plead his commiſſion. 


| Even among themſelves they dropped that pretext. It ap- 


pears that Sir Phelim O'Neale, chiefly, and he only at firft, 


No. 100. 111, 12. 114, 11. 121. 132. 137. (8) O'Neale 


himſelf confeſſed the impoſture on his trial and at his execu- 
tion. See Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 528. Maguire, at his execu- 
tion, made a like confefion. (9) It is ridiculous to mention 


te juſtification which Charles II. gave to the marquis of 


Antrim, as if he had ated by his father's commifion. An- 
trim had ao hand in the firſt rebellion and the maſſacre. He 


joined not the rebels till two years after: It was with the 
king's conſent; and he did important fervice, in ſending over 


999 
NOTE 


forgery, were obliged to forge this commiſion anew, pet 
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' NOTE [DD}, p. 486. 


HE great courage and conduct, diſpiayed by many of 
7 the popular leaders, have commonly inclined men to 

do them, in one reſpect, more honour than they deſerve, and 
to ſuppoſe, that, like able politicians, they employed pre- 
tences which they fecretly defpiſed, in order to ſerve their 
ſelfiſh purpoſes. It is, however, probable, if not certain, 
that they were, generally ſpeaking, the dupes of their own 
perhaps, except among men fixed in a determined philoſophi- 
cal ſcepticiſm, then unknown, as rare as fanaticifm entirely 
purged from all mixture of hypocriſy. So congenial to the 


human mind are religious ſentiments, that it is impoſſible to 


ſhare of the aſſumed warmth: And, on the other hand, 
fo precarious and temporary, from the frailty of human 


nature, is the operation of theſe ſpiritual views, that the 


religious ecftafies, if conſtantly empleo ed, muſt often be 
motives of intereſt and ambition, which inſenſib y gain upon 
. the mad. This indeed ſcems the key to moſt of the 


Wits regard to the people, we can entertain no doubt, 
that the controverſy was, on their part, entirely theological. 
The generality of the nation could never have flown out 


„„ bon bg arongt new privileges and ac- 
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only to maintain ſuch a government? And why not, at leaf, 
compound matters with him, when, by all his laws, it 
appeared, that he had agreed to depart from it? Efpe- 


cially, as he had put it entirely out of his power to retiact 
that reſolution. It is in vain, therefore, to dipnify this 


civil war and the parliamentary authors of it, by ſuppoſing 


it to have any other conſiderable foutdation than theolegi- 


cal zeal, that great and noted fource of animoſity among 
men. The royaliſts alſo were very commonly zealots ; but 
_ as they were, at the ſame time, maintaining the eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution, in ſtate as well as church, they had an obe 
which was natural, and which might produce the greateſt 
paſhon, even without any conſiderable mixture of theologi- 
cal fervour. c 


editions, « part of the text. 


NOTE [EE}, p. 488. 


T tome of theſe declarations, ſuppoſed to be penned by 
lord Falkland, is found the firſt regular definition of the 
conſtitution, according to our preſent ideas of it, that occurs 
in any Engliſh compoſitios ; at leaft any publiſhed by autho- 
rity. The three ſpecies of government, monarchical, ariſfio- 
cratical, and democratical, are there plainly diſtiaguiſhed, 
and the Engliſh government is expreſsly ſaid to be none of 
them pure, but all of them mixed and tempered together. 
This file, though the ſenſe of it was implied in many infti- 
ations, no former king of England would have uſed, and no 
crown-lawyers againſt Hambden, in the caſe of ſhip-money, 


ink plainly and openly on the king's abſolute and ſovereign 


: And the oppolte lawyers do not deny it: They only 
aſſert, that the foljefis beve allo a foudemencal property in 
their goods, and that no part of them can be taken but by 
their own conſent in parliament. But that the parliament 
was inſtituted to check and controul the king, and ſhare the 


ſupreme power, would, in all former times, have been efteem- 


ed. very bluat and indifcreet, if not illegal, language. We 
need not be ſurpriſed that governments ſhould long continue, 
3 though 
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though the boundaries of authority, in their ſeveral branches, 
be implicir, confuſed, and undetermined. This is the caſe 
all over the world. Who can draw an exaft line between 
the ſpiritual and temporal powers in catholic flates? What 
code aſcertained the preciſe authority of the Roman ſenate, 
in every eccurrence ? Perhaps the Engliſh is the firſt mixed 
government, where the authority of every part has been very 
accurately defined: And yet there flill remain many very 
mon conſent, are buried in a difcreet filence. The king's 
power is, indeed, more exatly limited ; bat this period, of 
which we now treat, is the time at which that accuracy com- 
menced. And it appears from Warwick and Hobbes, that 


many royalits blamed this philoſophical preciſion in the 


king's penman, and thought that the vets was very impru- 


dently drawn off the myſteries of government. It is certain, 


that liberty reaped mighty advantages from theſe contro- 


verſies and enquiries ; and the royal authority itſelf became 


Clarendon has been publifoed; where that nobleman afferes, 


r 


memorials of the king. 


NOTE [FF], i. 686. 


'F fays, p. 65. ** In this treaty the king manifeſted his 
great parts and abilities, ſtrength of reaſon and quickneſs 
+ of apprehenſion, with much patience in hearing what was 
* objefted againſt him; wherein he allowed all freedom, 
s and would himfelf ſum up the arguments, and give a moſt 
6 clear judgment upon them. His unbappineſs was, that 
* he had a better opinion of others judgments than of his 
« own, though they were weaker than his on; and of this 
* the parliament commillioners had experience to their great 
„ trouble. They were often waiting on the king, and de- 
% bating tome points of the treaty with him, until midnight, 

6 before 


FHITLOCKE, who was one of the commiſſioners, 
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* before they could come to a conclufion. Upon one of the 
% moſt material points, they preſſed his majeſty with their 
* reaſons and beſt arguments they could uſe to grant what 
* they defired. The king faid, he was fully fatified, and 
«© promiſed to give them his anfwer in writing according to 
© their defire; but becauſe it was then paſt midnight, and 
* too late to put it into writing, he would have it drawn up 
% next morning (when he commanded them to wait on 
% him again}, and then he would give them his anſwer in 
cc writing, as it was now agreed upon. But next morning 
© the king told them, that he had altered his mind: And 
< ſome of his friends, of whom the commiſſioners enquired, 
* told them, that after they were gone, and even his council 
„ retired, ſome of his bed-chamber never left prefling and 
«<« perſuading him till they prevailed on him to change his 
< former reſolutions.” It is difficult, however, to conceive, 
and parliament, while the latter inſiſted, as they did all along, 
on a total ſubmiſſion to all their demands; and challenged 
the whole power, which they proſeſſedly intended to employ, 
to the puniſhment of all the king's friends. | 


Norge p. gat. a 
HE author is ſenſible that ſome blame may be thrown 
I upon him, on account of this laft clauſe in Mr. Hamb- 
den's charaſter; as if he were willing to entertain a ſuſpicion 


| of bad intentions, where the actions were praiſe-worthy. . 


But the author's meaning is dĩrecily contrary : He eſteems the 
laſt actions of Mr. Hambden's lift to have been very blame- 
able ; though, as they were derived from good motives only 
to an extreme, there is room left to believe, that the 
intentions of that patriot, as well as of many of his party, 
were laudable. Had the preceding adminiſtration of the 
king, which we are apt to call arbitrary, proceeded from 
ambition; and an unjuſt defire of encroaching on the ancient 
Rberties of the people, N 
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pretenſions, They fill plead the violations of liberty at- 


ſhare of that power which. he had ſo much abuſed. But if 
his conduct was derived in 2 great meaſure from neceſfity, 


and from a natural deſire of defending that prerogative which 
was tranſmitted to him from his anceſtors, and which his 


parliaments were viſibly encroaching on; there is no reaſon 


why he may not be eſteemed a very virtuous prince, and 


entirely worthy of truſt from his people. The attempt, there 

fore, of totally annihilating monarchical power, was a very 
blameable extreme ; eſpecially as it was attended with the 
danger, to fay the leaſt, of a civil war, which, beſides the 
numberleſa ills inſeparable from it, expoſed liberty to much 


greater perils than it could have incurred under the now H- 


mited authority of the king. But as theſe points could net 
be ſuppoſed ſo clear during the time, as they are, or may be, 
at preſent ; there are great reaſons of alleviation for men 
of party prejudices) there are few people who have coolneſs 
cnongh ts fee theſe trameee fn 6 youper Tight, or xverarinced 
have flopped in their 


tempted. by the king, after granting the petition of right; 
without conſidering the extreme harſh treatment which he 
met with, after making that great conceſſion, and the impoſ- 
ſibility of ſupporting government by the revenue then ſettled 


on the crown. The worſt of it is, that there was a great 


tang of enthuſiaſm in the conduct of the parliamentary leaders, 
which, though it might render their conduct fincere, will not 


free from it. His intended migration to America, where ac 


of this ſpirit in him. 


NOTE 


much enhance their character with poſterity. And though 
Hambden was, perhaps, lefs infefted with this ſpirit than | 
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NOTE [HH], p 538. 
N a letter of the king to the queen, preſerved in the Bri- 
& tifh Mufrom, and publificd by Mrs. Maczelay, vol. iv. 
p- 420, he fays, that unlefs religion was preſerved, the mili- 
_ tia (being not as in France a formed powerful firength) would 
be of little uſe to the crown ; and that if the pulpits had not 
obedience, which would never be, if prefbyterian govern- 
ment was abſolutely eſtabliſhed, the king would have but 
ſmall comfort of the militia. This reaſoning ſhows the king's 
good ſenſe, and proves, that his attachment to epiſcopacy, 
though partly founded on refigious principles, was alſo, in 
his ſituation, derived from the ſoundeſt views of civil policy. 
In reality, it was eaſy for the king to perceive, by the neceſ- 
fary connexion between trifles and important matters, and by 
the connexion maintained at that time between religion and 
politics, that, when he was contending for the furplice, he 
was, in effeft, fighting for his crown and even for his head. 
Few of the popular party could perceive this connexion : 
Moſt of them were carried headlong by fanaticiſm; as might 
de expefied in the ignorant multitude. Few even of the 
leaders feem to have had more enlarged views. 
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